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The Commissioners desire It to be distinctly understood that they 
do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions expressed In these 
Reports, nor do they feel called upon to adopt any suggestions they 
may contain. 


I. — General Report by Chief Inspector Mr. E. Downing. Reports on 

the State of 

„ National 

Gentlemen, — Education. 

I beg to submit, through you, to the Commissioners my first 
report as Chief Inspector, which office I have held since 1st April, pining 
1900. 

This report refers to the year ended 31st December, 1900, a period 
of far-reaching reform and of transition in the system of National 
Education. No change has been made in the fundamental principle 
of “ affording combined literary and moral, and separate religious 
instruction, to children of all persuasions, as far as possible, in the 
same school,” nor in the plan of managerial government; hut in all 
other respects the system has undergone numerous radical changes, 
which will be referred to in due course. 

My division may he roughly described ‘as the southern half of 
Ireland ; or, more definitely, as comprising the former head inspectors’ 
circuits, of which South Dublin, Cork, and Galway were the official 
centres. 

Within this area schools are sufficient in number, and are, on the supply 0 f 
whole, conveniently distributed. There are no complaints of want school 
of schools within reasonable distance of any children; but the accom- 
modation afforded by the houses and premises is still, in a large 
number of instances, unsatisfactory. Cabins of the rudest type are 
still to be met with as the habitations of National schools, and, not- 
withstanding the very laudable efforts of many managers and the 
expenditure of large sums from the public funds, there remain 
numerous cases of uncomfortable school-houses and of unsanitary or 
inadequate premises. ' 

Serious faults have been found with the plans of some school-houses 
recently erected with State aid, and with the character of the furni- 
ture supplied to them. The desks supplied in some instances are 
unsuitable, being too long, and being of the same pattern and same 
height, whether intended for Sixth Standard pupils or for Infants. 

It, therefore, seems clearly imperative that, in future, al. biulding 
plans and designs for furniture should, before adoption be submitted 
to the scrutiny of an educational expert. The plans, of the oar o 
Works need a total revision, in view of the requirements of the 
revised programme. The vested school-houses, even those v e m 
the Commissioners, built in the early years of the National Board are 
now very antiquated and unsatisfactory. Those more recen y 
will, I fear, prove soon out-of-date, if they are not so alrea 7- 
immediate revision of the plans is therefore necessary, so that future 
buildings may be more in accordance with modern notions, it seat- 
ing accommodation for all pupils is to be provided, a very gener 
enlargement of the school buildings will be necessary. 

The premises vested in local trustees deteriorate very fast, as a e, 
for want of proper attention- Some means of providing un s or 
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their timely repair should be devised. It is bad economy to spend 
public funds on buildings without providing effectively for their pre- 
servation. 

In localities where a supply of peat is not convenient, complaints 
are frequently made of the discomfort of the school-rooms in winter 
for want of proper heating. In several districts peat fuel is becoming 
very scarce. 

The following extracts from General Reports for the year 1900 
express the views of the Senior Inspectors of my division on this ques- 
tion of supply of school accommodation. 


Mr. Stronge: — 

“ Efforts are being made throughout the whole circuit to provide 
more comfortable and suitable houses. 

“ If every child is to be provided with a seat, as is the case in Great 
Britain and Germany, much larger school buildings will be required. 

I hope the new school buildings will be constructed with more taste 
and more regard had to the arrangement of the school-rooms. 

“ It is very desirable that in the case of new buildings, a competent 
expert in all school work should be consulted before sanction is given 
to a proposed plan of building and furnishing. 

“ The desks supplied to vested school-houses are very inconvenient 
in construction, especially for girls, and thereby involve waste of 
time and want of precision and simultaneity of movement. If they 
have to be moved, as desks often have, it is a toil and trouble to the 
movers, and injurious to the desks, as their very weight causes those 
strains and jars which precede ricket-iness and lead to a final break up. 
Dual desks of different heights, according to the ages of the children, 
are in use in nearly all the Convent schools. They are somewhat 
more expensive than the ordinary desks, but they are infinitely more 
convenient, and, in my opinion, the Commissioners should not permit 
any other form of desks to be supplied to vested schools. 

“ In my special reports upon vested schools, I have very frequently 
— indeed, generally — to call attention to the state of the grounds and 
the neglected appearance of the buildings.” 

Dr. Alexander : — . 

“ At the present rate of progress, many years must elapse before 
adequate and suitable accommodation will have been provided in all 
the localities in which it is needed. 

“ While much has been done to provide proper accommodation, it 
is still true that in a considerable number of cases the work of 
instruction has to be carried on in houses that are badly in need of 
structural improvement, or are totally unsuitable from every point of 
view. 

“ Speaking generally, I cannot report any material improvements 
in the way in which the school-rooms and premises are kept. Evidences 
of neatness and taste are too rarely observable.” 

Mr. McClintock: — 

“ So far as I have had an opportunity of judging, the schools appear 
to be properly distributed to meet the educational wants of the 
people, and the houses are, except in two or three cases, large enough 
to give ample accommodation to the children in attendance. There 
are some instances of double schools, boys and girls separately, where) 
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a single mixed school would be more effective. The attendance, I Reports on 
dare say, was at first sufficient to justify their recognition, but a of 

diminishing population and the increasing necessity for child labour Education. 

at home have brought about a condition of things in which one * 

efficient school would do more work than two small ones. Mr. E. 

“ The general condition of the houses may be described as fair. In Downing. 
about twenty cases new houses will be required in this district in the School, accom- 
near future-'to supersede buildings which are more or less unsuitable. raodation - 

“The entire absence of a playground is a rather common defect. 

Even the recreation of the children should be given an educational 
trend by means of games, &c., under the supervision of the teacher, 
but this cannot be effectively done when the half hour has to be spent 
on the adjacent highway, lane, or graveyard. The offices are kept 
fairly clean, but are not so well attended to as the houses in the 
matter of repairs. They are often erected too close to the school- 
room. There are eleven cases in which these conveniences have not 
been provided.” 

Mr. Smith: — 

“ The portion of the City of Cork south of the Lee needs additional 
accommodation for boys. Douglas-street Monastery National School 
is filled to its utmost capacity, and although there is abundant space 
in the Model schools, it is not taken advantage of, for reasons which 
need no mention here. Besides, this portion of the city is rapidly in- 
creasing, owing to the erection of new buildings, and this renders the 
want increasingly urgent. The main difficulty against building is the 
unreasonably high price asked for any suitable site. In the rural 
portions of the district the accommodation is, as a rule, more than 
sufficient, for the tide of emigration and its consequent decrease of 
population is making itself felt in the school-rooms. 

“ In point of accommodation all save a few Schools are satisfactory \ 
but with respect to heating and comfort, a large number must be 
classed as unsatisfactory. In many of the latter the heating arrange- 
ments are insufficient, a small fireplace being altogether inadequate 
for the proper heating of a large room ; but in most cases the insuffi- 
ciency arises from want of an adequate supply of fuel and of suitable 
means for the provision thereof, no local funds other than subscrip- 
tions by the pupils being available. This subscription list is usually 
managed by the principal teacher without the intervention. of the 
manager, and is not, in my opinion, a satisfactory way of coping with 
the difficulty, as the great number of cold, cheerless school-rooms 
proves.” 

Mr. Hogan: — 

“ The condition of the school buildings is, on the whole, satisfactory. 

In twelve cases new buildings are urgently needed in this district, but 
I see no immediate prospect of having these needs supplied. 

“ In nearly twenty cases of small separate schools for boys and girls, 
amalgamation is to be desired.” 

Mr. Dalton : — 

“ There are no local organisations, no funds, and consequently no 
regular arrangements for the periodical and timely renovation of the 
large majority of the school-houses of the district. 
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“ The school-houses vested in the Commissioners are repaired at 
reasonable intervals by the Board of Works. The newer of the school- 
houses vested in local trustees look fresh and well, but the older of 
them do not differ in appearance from the general run of non-vested 
houses. Some of the buildings vested in trustees are among the oldest 
school-houses in the district, and two or three of them are among the 
shabbiest and most dilapidated. A few of the non-vested buildings 
are little better than hovels, and many of them, even the more solidly 
built ones, are unceiled, bam-like structures, hare-looking, uncomely, 
and uncomfortable. We are gradually replacing the worst of the 
non-vested houses by new vested buildings. Two of these new build- 
ings have been completed during my time here, and three or four 
others are about being commenced. . 

" ]\f 0 regular provision is made for the heating of the schools during 
the winter season. I was surprised and pained during the past three 
months to witness the total disregard of the most elementary claims 
of the health and comfort of the children that prevails m this respect. 
During the month of October last I visited over sixty schools of the 
district. Everyone knows that the weather throughout the month 
was exceptionally wet and inclement; yet in the schools visited inci- 
dentally, I came’ only on three which had got fires.” 


Mr. Craig: — 

" The school-rooms are kept fairly clean and neat, and ventilation 
is as a rule, attended to. but in the winter they are not sufficiently 
heated. There are no regular funds for purposes of repairs, &c„ and 
verv few of the schools present an attractive outside appearance, with 
premises suitably enclosed, grounds nicely kept, and ouboffices care- 
fully looked after.” 


Attendance of 
pupils. 


Attendance of Pupils. 

The attendance of pupils has seriously declined during the year, 
and a considerable number of assistants had consequently to retae. 
The effect of epidemics may have been slightly above average, but the 
chief reason of the decline must be sought for, I fear, m *e diminu- 
tion of the population of the country. Under the Results system, the 
requirement of 100 attendances to qualify for examination 
considerable stimulus to both teachers and pupils. The 
of this stimulus has, no doubt, contributed to the decline of attend- 
ance; but to what extent it is not, as vet, possible to estimate. As 
a set-off to this drawback, every possible effort should be made to 
render the inferior schools more comfortable and attractive. 

In point of regularity of attendance, there is no material improve- 
ment to record,' notwithstanding that the Compulsory Attendance 
clauses of the Act of 1892 have been put in force in several places 

dV UndwtMs head I quote the following passages from the General 
Reports of the Senior Inspectors : 


Mr. Dewar: — 

“ The attendance of pupils is irregular and cannot he deemed satis- 
factory. In some of the towns the Compulsory Act is m force > ^ 
helps to lessen the evils of irregular attendance but m ^ Portions 
of the circuit the continuous wail is heard that the efforts of . 9 
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teacher are paralysed by irregular attertders. Their presence upsets Reports on 
the progressive nature of class work, and dulls the energy and lessens **? e ? tate ot 
thu interest of the pupils who attend regularly and desire to improve." Education 

Dr. Skeffingtov : — Mr. E. 

Downing. 

“ In New Ross the Compulsory Attendance Act has recently been Attendance of 
put in force, and so far with good effect, and in this case it has been Pupils, 
extended to a rural area. Several cases of over-grown pupils in 
elementary classes show the need there was for compulsion.” 

Mr. McClintock: — 

“ Managers and teachers complain of the irregularity of the attend- 
ance of the pupils. This is in part due, no doubt, to the renhssness 
of parents, but the main cause, at least in rural districts, is the 
increasing difficulty of procuring farm labourers. Small fanners 
cannot afford to pay the high wages now demanded, many young men 
and women emigrate every year, and the owner of a few arable 
acres cannot be blamed for getting as much help as he requires from 
his school-going children, particularly at the busiest seasons. The 
alternative would to him probably mean insolvency. The establish- 
ment of creameries has not tended to improve either regularity or 
punctuality of attendance. 

“ The Compulsory Attendance Act was put in force in the town of 
Kilkenny within the past twelve months for the first time, but it is 
impossible to give an approximate estimate of its effect, because 
diphtheria has been prevalent in the city for several months, and has 
interfered to a large extent with the schools. The Model school was 
closed for a considerable period, and seven other schools for some 
weeks. This Act is not in force in any other town in this district. ' 


Mr. W. A. Brown: — 

“ It is surprising to what a small extent ordinary wet weather deters 
even little children from attending school. The perseverance of such 
pupils, badly clad as they often are, should be a powerful appeal for 
punctuality on the teachers’ part, so that the lighting of fires and 
other arrangements for their comfort might be completed before the 
arrival of the earliest of the weather-beaten little travellers. The 
pupils and I arrived more than once last year too soon forthe teacher.” 

Mr. Craig: — ■ 

“ The greatest obstacle to progress is irregularity of attendance. 
This is not only the case where there is no compulsion, but even in 
those places where the Compulsory Education Act is at present in 
force. In Queenstown, the work of compulsion has been carried on 
Bince 1894. I extract the following statistics from the returns of 
Queenstown Convent School — one which affords an excellent educa- 
tion to its pupils and should, therefore, have a regular attendance. 
The figures are taken for 1893, the last year prior to the introduction 
of compulsion ; for the year 1894, the first of compulsion, and for the 
year ended 31st December, 1900. 
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National 

Education. 

Tear 8. 

Mr. E. 

Downing. 

Average 
j on Rolls. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Percentage of actual 
to possible Attendances. 

Attendance of ! 

Pupils. 1893, 

791 

489 

61-8 

1894, .... 

742 

535 

721 

1900, .... 

704 

457 

650 


“ The Act applies to Midleton and Lismore since 1899, and I give 
similar returns for the largest National schools in each of these 
places : — * 

Midleton Convent. 


Tears. 

Average | 
on Rolls. ! 

1 

Average | 
Attendance. , 

Percentage of actual 
to possible Attendance, 

189S, .... 

589 

417 

70-8 

1899, .... 

608 

418 

687 

1900 

604 

369 

■610 


Lismore Convent. 


Tears. 

Average 
on Rolls. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Percentage of actual 
to possible Attendances. 

1898, .... 

271 

. 180 

66-4 

1899, . . . 

261 

174 

66’6 

1900, . .- • . 

228 

162 

710 


" The population in the rural parts continues to decrease, and, 
■while two years ago there were fifty-three assistants, there are now 
only, thirty -eight, so many as fifteen schools losing in such a short 
time the services of assistants, owing to insufficient average 
attendance.” 

The Revised TROgrammi’. 

The Intro- The work done during the year consisted mainly of reorganisation, 
duction ol the adjustment of syllabus for each school, drafting of new Time Tables, 
Revised 1 io- anc ] trials of new methods; and consequently a report on the present 
gramme. efficiency of the schools is resolved into a statement of the progress 
made towards the adoption of the new scheme. 

The Revised Programme not merely prescribes certain new subjects 
and excludes some old ones; but also involves some radical changes 
in the methods of instruction. It allows to managers and teachers a 
certain amount of freedom of action not permitted by the old pro- 
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gramme, and this calls for the exercise of some local initiative for Reports on 
which there was previously no demand. The manager and teacher the State of 
have now to determine the nnmher of divisions which it is desirable Education 

to make of the school for convenience of instruction. They have to ' 

select the subjects to be immediately introduced, in addition to Mr. E. 
English and Arithmetic, which are the only ones absolutely obliga- Downing. 
tory. In the case of some subjects they have to select or frame a The introduc- 
suitable syllabus' for each. Some of the new subjects the teachers 
had to learn, and provision had to be made for their instruction. I p^„p amme . 
shall endeavour to describe what has been done. 

Under the head of English, increased attention is given to Beading, 
and particularly with regard to distinctness of articulation. In the 
junior classes the pupils are required to give their answers to questions 
on the matter of these Reading lessons in complete sentences, and 
this with the oral composition pretty generally introduced in Third 
Standard, prepares the way for Written Composition now commenced 
in Fourth Class. Word Building has been introduced to some extent, 
and Analysis of Sentences pretty generally. 

Under the head of Arithmetic, the children in the early standards 
are required to deal rationally with concrete numbers, and derive a 
practical knowledge of the measures of length from the use of a 
graduated rule or tape. Some schools are supplied with a pair of 
scales and the ordinary weights, and in these cases the pupils are 
made familiar with the use of these weights. The teachers have com- 
menced pretty generally to introduce the pupils to a knowledge of 
decimals by means of a rule divided into tenths of an inch ; and 
several have provided themselves with a metre scale, and made use of 
- it to explain decimals to a second and third place. In some instances 
models of the measures of capacity have been procured. Mental 
Arithmetic is receiving increased attention, and is taught on more 
rational lines than formerly. In many schools the various processes 
of Arithmetic ‘are now introduced and explained rationally by means 
of easy mental examples. The course of Arithmetic is, however, con- 
siderably curtailed, to which considerable objection on the part ot 
parents has been expressed. , 

In Kindergarten methods and Manual Instruction but little pro- 
gress can be recorded. A good many teachers have been framed m 
the subject, and many more are undergoing training in it, but tor 
want of the necessary apparatus and materials very little has as yet 

been done in the schools. . , . . ., . 

Drawing has been commenced in many schools in which it .was not 
formerly taught. The progress made is as yet, of course, “Sigm • 

A proper mlthod of collective instruction is not, as a rule, as yet 

ad Ohteot Lessons in the junior classes receive attotimjLan 

formerly, and are conducted somewhat more effiraently. . eg 
them, however, there is but little progress to be noted, ^t *s 
regards Elementary Science, practically nothing has as yet been done 

in SometTchers have been trained in this object, but, except^ 
few cases, the necessary apparatus is not, so ai, P devised and 

. of instruction suitable for the rural schools has ye ’ 

also a course Suitable for girls. •. it m not 

Singing has been introduced into many schools m whichitwasno 
previous!^ taught. A large number of teasers i have received mstairn 
• tion in the Tonic Sol-fa method, and much enthusiasm is evinced 
‘ regard to the very satisfactory promotion of this subject. 
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Physical Drill has been very generally taken up, and with fair 
success. No provision was made for instruction of the teachers in 
this branch, but they organised classes themselves and engaged com- 
petent instructors. A special programme for girls seems necessary. 

Somewhat increased attention is given to the cultivation of good 
manners and good habits on the part of the pupils, but there is not 
much progress to record under tins head. There is as yet little sign 
of method in tills kind of training. 

A considerable number of female teachers have received practical 
instruction in Cookery and Laundry, but here again the want of funds 
for the purchase of the necessary utensils and materials has prevented 
the introduction of these subjects into the schools except in a few 
cases. 

Some progress has been made towards the introduction into the 
schools of collective and systematic instruction in Needlework, instead 
of the desultory hints formerly given to individual pupils. 

There is to be noted a marked increase of instruction in the Irish 
Language which is now taught, not as formerly, merely to the senior 
classes, but in all grades. Songs in the Gaelic tongue are now 
frequently heard in National schools. 

The teachers, on the whole, have evinced an earnest desire to carry 
into effect the programme set before them, and, although at first, for 
a time, bewildered with the novelty of it, they seem to have proved 
equal to the trying occasion. 

It should be borne in mind that formerly very little freedom of 
action was allowed to the teachers, and therefore a large display of 
originality is not to be expected at once. At the same time it seems 
to me that they have not got sufficient credit in the past for the 
abilities and power of initiative of which they are giving proof. 

The following extracts from the General Reports will explain the 
views of the Senior Inspectors on the above topics : — 

Mr. Stronge: — 


“ The teachers have not hesitated as to their duty. They have 
exerted themselves loyally in introducing the New Programme. They 
have drawn up new Time Tables, have reorganised their schools, and 
have entered upon the teaching of the new subjects, even though 
many of them show that their knowledge of these subjects is such as 
to be an absolute bar to the giving of useful instruction in them. 
Indeed, the anxiety of some of them with regard to the new pro- 
gramme is almost feverish. It is this anxiety that is the best 
guarantee of the success of the New Programme, and the teachers 
deserve every credit for their courage and promptness in entering at 
once upon the new path. ® 

" Th e_Conyent schools have so far been more successful than, other 
schools m bringing the New Programme into full operation Their 
teaching power is not so circumscribed as in ordinary schools • they 
have larger staffs as a rule, and while one member of the community 
13 an expert in singing, another is an expert in drawing, and a third 
is a competent instructor in kindergarten— the foundation of hand 
and eye training. 

wh,'P eir ui 0h ‘^ too, consist of many rooms, an advantage 

o^e row!! the “ to teac J the variouB subjects without derangement 
effeetfv&^^Tt routine, and spares them the labour-only pfrtiaUy 
££ different subjects or classes in the same room 7 

are ^ Pped ” ^ d furmture°and 
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Dr. Alexander : — Reports on 

“ Thirty-four teachers from this circuit attended the course of Hand National 


and Eye Training given by Mr. Bevis, Head Organiser, in Dublin. Education. 
I find from inquiry that, owing to the lack of materials, very few of t — ~ 
these teachers have been able to introduce this branch into their fiovmin 
schools with any degree of completeness. Tte £ n t ro du 

“ The want of funds will, I fear, prevent the introduction of Cookery 
and Laundry work into the great majority of schools, unless the Com- Programme, 
missioners can see their way to make an “ equipment grant” to each 
school. Fifteen teachers attended the first course of lessons in these 
branches given in this city. They returned to their schools in 
November. Since that date instruction in Cookery has been actually 
commenced in only one school, and that only on a very limited scale, 
owing to the want of a sufficient supply of materials. In two others 
preparations for making a beginning are in a forward state, and in 
five others it is hoped that some assistance may be obtained from 
local sources. In the remaining seven schools, Cookery and Laundry 
instruction are not at all likely to be introduced unless grants be 
made by the Board towards the cost of stoves and utensils.' 


“ It is my pleasing duty to report that, so far as my experience has 
gone, the teachers show an entire readiness to meet the responsibilities 
laid upon them by the New Programme, and that many of them have 
not spared either money or effort to prepare themselves for the effi- 
cient discharge of their new duties. 


“ The intelligent canying out of the New Programme involves such 
a complete departure from the time-honoured' methods followed under 
the Results system, that many teachers may find it difficult, if left 
unaided, to adapt themselves to its requirements.” 


Mr. Dewar : — • 

“ The teachers are earnest, energetic, and painstaking, and attend 
to their schools with commendable fidelity. They work before school 
hours and after school hours, and if their work does not prove effec- 
tive, as sometimes happens, the fault cannot he attributed to inatten- 
tion or neglect. Even those who fail work hard. 

“ Failure is primarily due to want of method in the management 
of a school — want of skill in teaching a school as opposed to teaching 
a class. The ability to teach two or even three classes well is often 
joined to an inability to arrange work for four or more classes, and 
it is not unusual to see in a school several classes receiving suitable 
and effective instruction, while other classes are idle, or virtually so, 
and for these classes which lie outside or beyond the powers of the 
teacher, their idleness is convertible into loss of progress and pro- 
ficiency. I am well aware the effective administration of a school is 
not an easy task, but it is one which has to be faced every day by 
every teacher who regards the inculcation of habits of industry and 
application as an important part of his office, and as an essential to 
success. 

u But failure in proficiency is also due to want of method or skill 
in teaching a class. This want resolves itself into individual tuition 
as contrasted with class instruction, whereby the time of the teacher 
is wasted in continual iteration of the same matter, and the interest 
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of the pupils is not sustained.; or in defective preparation of the best 
means of “ imparting lucidity to the subject, and of easing the neces- 
sary intellectual labour of comprehension/' The introduction of the 
syllabus of the work to be done by each class for each week, has 
proved helpful in securing a proper sub-division of the work for a 
year, and in fixing attention upon the definite portion specified for 
the week- It limited the extent of the matter for each lesson, and 
enabled the teacher to test if his instruction was understood. 

“ The interval which has elapsed since the promulgation of the 
New Programme is rather short to enable one to determine, with any 
degree of accuracy, the merit of the work already done, but it is pleas- 
ing to record the alacrity which the teachers have shown in making 
preparations for the inauguration of the scheme. 

“ Explanation of words and phrases is, on the whole, fair. There 
is a growing tendency to give this branch an undue share of the time 
devoted to the Reading lesson. At one time Explanation was 
ignored, and now the swing of the pendulum has gone too far in the 
opposite direction. In some schools Explanation has been quietly 
thrusting Reading aside. The pupils read one line, sometimes less, 
when they are stopped by the teacher to be questioned on some word 
or words. Explanation is, no doubt, important, and ought to get 
adequate attention, but when it monopolises most of the half hour 
devoted to a Reading lesson, and crushes the teaching of Reading 
proper into a few minutes, it is assuming an importance to which.it 
has no claim. 

“ Grammar is fair in the junior classes and rather poor in the senior. 
Lessons on this branch are given with regularity, but they scarcely 
ever deal with a special, definite portion of the course. At each 
lesson every word and passage, taken apparently at random from the 
reading-book, is parsed, and an indiscriminate sort of conversation 
takes place on every part of speech. The work done at one lesson, 
is too wide and varied, and the lesson fails through want of concen- 
tration and impressiveness. The written tests are often poor, and 
yet the knowledge of the pupils is much better than the written test 
would indicate. I have found pupils, when questioned orally on then- 
written work, not only able to correct blunders, but give reasons in 
support of their corrections. There is little doubt that the desultory 
kind of tuition adopted in this subject has led to a desultory kind of 
thinking and answering. 

“ The exercises -which form part of the programme for Infants 
receive considerable attention, and have been the means of casting 
a ray of brightness into a day which was formerly devoted to reading 
and repeating long lines of meaningless tables. 

“ The Object lessons have not always proved successful. The plan 
of the lesson had not been carefully arranged, and the questions did 
uot spring naturally from one to another, while the language of the 
teacher was often beyond the comprehension of bis pupils. 

“ Some branches have not yet been attempted, such as Hand-and- 
Eye Training and Elementary Science, but other branches have been 
taught, and of these Drill is the most co mm on. The pupils evince a 
keen interest in the movements, and execute them with fair precision 
and dexterity. Tonic Sol-fa music has also been attempted. 

“A beginning has also been made in Drawing, but there is a ten- 
dency to avoid class instruction, and to resort to the old method of 
individual tuition/' 
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Dr. Skeffington : — 

“ The New Programme, though only issued in September, has 
already been taken up in several respects by all schools, especially 
after their annual examinations, and m all schools since the beginning 
of 1901. 

“ As regards proficiency, I consider Heading is improving in clear- 
ness and intelligence, while Explanation is decidedly making progress. 

“ Measuring with graduated tapes and rules is tried in all schools 
from First Class up, and is found very interesting. 

“Kindergarten was even previously well taught in all Infants’ 
schools and Infant departments in this district, but the special courses 
of Hand-and-Eye training for the ordinary schools and upper classes 
have been introduced in two large schools by assistants trained at the 
summer course in Dublin. These teachers give very good lessons in 
this subject, evidently interesting the pupils much, and decidedly 
calculated to teach accurate observation, careful imitation, and correct 
expression. 
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“ Drawing was already taught in many schools, and is being adapted 
to the new courses. All certificated teachers are now taking up the 
subject, and some axe beginning even without certificates. 

“ Singing had also been taken up previously in the majority of 
large schools, and is now attempted in others, and, in several cases, 
with good effect. 

11 No branch of the New Programme has been more readily or more 
generally adopted than Physical Drill, nor is there any exercise more 
enjoyed by 'the pupils, both boys and girls. In large town schools the 
services of professional teachers of this branch have been obtained, 
and the testimony of the teachers is general as to the interest taken 
by the pupils in this exercise. 

“ Cookery was taken up previously in some of the large Convent 
schools, and has recently been introduced in the school of the Pre- 
sentation Convent-, Waterford, and I am informed by the conductors 
that it is most popular, and that the question of cost has solved itself 
by the pupils bringing the materials required. 

“The Presentation Sisters at Mooncoin, where Cookery has long 
been popular, have already commenced to erect a special building for 
Cookery and Laundry. The Sisters ef Mercy in New Ross are also 
about building for the same purpose. 

“ It is true that at first most teachers appeared to consider the 
changes so great, and many of the items so strange, that they did 
not well know how to set about the new work. But that stage is 
already past, as the teachers of this district are quite ready and even 
anxious to do their best ; they have speedily learned how much may 
be done in the new courses without any great cost of apparatus, and 
they feel how much more interesting the new work is to their pupils. 
They feel relieved also at the freedom of classification in cases of dull 
or slow pupils, and at the liberty of combining small classes." 


Mr. Hogan: — ■ 

" In the majority of schools in this district there is only one 
teacher, and there is a great want of originality of initiative in strik- 
ing out an arrangement ensuring more constant direct supervision. 
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“ This same want of initiative is to be seen in arranging desks or 
forms. The new teacher rarely thinks of altering the arrangement 
he finds before him, and works at a disadvantage until some sugges- 
tions are offered. 

“ The teachers are, as a class, orderly and well conducted ; they 
appear to get on well with their neighbours, and there have been no 
serious cases of complaints by parents.” 


Mr. W. A. Brown : — 

“ Already there is decided progress, and I have watched Reading 
lessons during the last six months that were as good as they need be. 

“ Bor the last six months there has been a gradual introduction of 
the Revised Programme. It is too soon to speak definitely of what 
has been effected, but in a large number of schools — notably, those 
near the city — there has been great activity, and there can be no 
doubt that the teachers are doing all they can to fit themselves for the 
new lines of work. Not only have the classes under the Board's 
organisers been zealously attended, but considerable numbers of 
teachers have attended special classes in Drill, Singing, Drawing in 
the School of Art, and lectures in the College of Science. 

“ None of the new branches has been more popular than Drill and 
physical exercises, and it deserves to be recorded that the managers 
of the schools have in many cases been most liberal in providing com- 
petent instructors.” 

Mr. McClintock: — 

“Drawing and Mlusic are taught in the Convent schools and in a 
few others. Instruction in the former subject is very imperfectly 
graded, and is almost entirely confined to imitation of freehand copies 
and a little shading. 

“ In the case of Music, pupils prepared on the Tonic Sol-fa system 
usually acquit themselves fairly well. 

“Up till a few months ago the teachers were bound by a detailed 
and rigid system of rules which kept them preparing their pupils for 
an annual examination in bookwork, and did not permit much choice 
of organisation of sufficient scope for the adaptation of method to 
circumstances. A period of transition has set in since the issue of 
the Revised Programme, and I can hear testimony to the lively inte- 
rest it has aroused in the general body of teachers here, and to their 
anxiety to fit themselves for carrying out its provisions.” 

Mr. Smith : — 

“ The teachers on the whole discharge their duties with con- 
scientious care and satisfactory application. 

“ I cannot fail to note the great trouble, inconvenience, and expense 
the greater number of the teachers here have gone to, to fit them- 
selves for discharging their new duties with success. Drill and Draw- 
ing classes have been voluntarily formed at considerable inconvenience 
and expense; optional Needlework classes have been largely attended, 
and official classes for Hand-and-Eye Training and Drawing are 
attended with marked punctuality, in spite of long journeys and incle- 
ment weather. Again, two Cookery and Laundry classes have been 
attended, and the formation of others is but a matter of time. All 
this forcibly convinces me of the existence of a spirit for which. I was 
not quite prepared, and which augurs well for the future success of 
the new scheme. 
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“ As to Needlework and Knitting, the proficiency attained in them 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. The same cannot be said of patching 
and darning, which are generally of inferior quality, and the crude 
attempts at cutting-out garments, save under the immediate super- 
vision of the teacher, and in many cases even then call for urgent 
remedy. During the last few months a very capable organiser in this 
subject has been at work in the schools here, and I hope for much 
good from her visit. She has aimed with much success at diffusing 
a knowledge of collective teaching in this subject — a mode hitherto 
little in use in schools here. She also instructs in cutting-out." 
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Mr. Dalton : — 

“ Naturally enough, when the New Programme appeared, a feeling 
of uneasiness took possession of the teachers. Most of them were 
perplexed, many were bewildered, not so much by the extent or 
inherent difficulty of the problems set before them, as by their com- 
plete novelty. 

“ In several of the schools examined during the months of Novem- 
ber and December — I might, indeed, include some of the schools 
examined in October — I found that many nf the initial difficulties 
had been surmounted, that the minds of the teachers were generally 
alert and well-informed, though sometimes needlessly puzzled on points 
of detail, and that their energies, on the whole, were turned in the 
right direction. 

, “ In one subject in particular the progress already made has quite 
surpassed my expectations. The subject I refer to is Physical Drill. 

“ Drill has now become most popular, and in the large schools the 
classes have already attained a respectable proficiency in the various 
exercises of the programme. Most of the un trained and of the older 
teachers were, of course, incapable at first of drilling their classes. 
The most elementary ideas of the subject were unintelligible to them. 
A voluntary class for teachers has been established in Limerick under 
a competent drill master. This class has been well attended, and 
has done a good deal to diffuse a knowledge of the leading principles 
and methods of the instruction. Many teachers have been enabled 
to make a tolerable beginning by means of the information they have 
acquired from a good illustrated manual on the subject. All have 
endeavoured to do something, and as the instruction is certain, from 
its very nature, to advance in favour and in efficiency from day to 
day, its success, I feel confident, is assured. 

“ I look hopefully to the future work of the schools of this district. 
I do not base my confidence on what has been done, or attempted, 
since the new departure, so much as on the spirit which visibly 
actuates the teachers. They have shaken themselves free of the 
mechanical lifelessness of the past. Confronted with new problems, 
they are awakening to a consciousness of new activities and new 
ambitions. 

“ I cannot too highly commend the eagerness they have shown to 
avail of every possible means of instruction with a view to equipping 
themselves for the work that has been set before them." 

Mi. Craig: — 

“ As a body, the teachers are conscientious and, on the whole, well 
qualified for the discharge of their several duties. They attend care- 
fully to the moral training of the pupils, and while maintaining 
proper order and discipline without severity, show no want of sym- 
pathy with the children entrusted to their care. 
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" The Revised Programme of instruction was issued in September 
last, but up to tbe end of the year all my annual examinations were 
conducted as heretofore, as I found that the schools had not as yet 
set out on the new lines. 

“ The Convent schools cannot be too highly complimented on the 
excellence of their organisation, the suitability and cheerfulness of 
their commodious and well-furnished school-rooms, and, above all, on 
the skill, earnestness, and zeal of the Sisters in charge. The children 
attending these schools receive not only an education which is 
thorough and sound, hut they acquire, at the same time, habits of 
neatness and order, and are taught the necessity for a respectful and 
kindly demeanour towards their teachers and each other. 

“ The Monastery schools are also in a very satisfactory state as 
regards discipline and proficiency, though conducted in a dilapidated 
and badly furnished building. 

“ I am happy to say that instances of downright bad schools are 
rapidly diminishing. , 

“ Considerable progress may be noticed in Reading during the last 

two years. , . , . . 

“ Plain Sewing and Knitting continue to improve, but faulty 
methods are often adopted, and there is an entire absence of class 
teaching and demonstration. , 

“ Cookery is taught in Queenstown, Rushbrooke, Midleton, and 
Youghal schools, and the children take a keen interest in the work. 

“Drawing was taught in thirty-three schools under the Results 
system. The plan usually followed by the teacher was the old one 
of giving out copies to the scholars, and then going round in turn 
to each. There was little collective teaching from the blackboard, 
and freehand was the only branch of the subject ever attempted. 

"Prior to last October Vocal Music was taught in only twenty- 
three schools. In the Queenstown and Youghal Convent schools this 
subject has reached the highest pitch of excellence. 

« On the whole, I am convinced that primary education has steadily 
progressed in this district for the last two years. The closing yearof the 
century will ever be memorable in the history of Irish National Educa- 
tion for the far-reaching changes then initiated— changes which have 
yet to stand the test of time. I can, however, say that tto psat 
majority of managers and teachers in this district welcome both the 
Revised Programme and the new system of inspection heartily, and 
believe that they will render the instruction given in our schools more 
healthy and less wanting in intelligence, utility, and attractiveness. 

Instruction of the Teachers in the New Branches. 

With a view to the instruction of the teachers in the new branches 
and in the method of teaching them, and also with a view to 
and assisting the teachers in the introduction of these subjects into the 
schools, a staff of head organisers has been appointed, together with 
a number of assistants to each of them. * . . , 

Mr. Bevis, formerly Director of Manual Training m Birmingham, 
was appointed Head Organiser of Manual and Practical Instruction 
in April 1900, and, during the summer vacation, introduced his 
system of Haud-and-Eye Training and of Drawing to a very large 
cLs of teachers in the Central Model School. These were under 
instruction for about five hours a day for six weeks. ^ r ee hundred 
and sixty-six teachers attended, this class, and.from these four were 
subsequently selected and appointed sub-organisers. 
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These sub-organisers give instruction to classes of teachers at Rpeorta on 
appointed centres throughout the country in the evenings, and during the State of 
the usual school hours visit schools in which Hand-and-Eye Training Education. 

or Drawing is being introduced, with a view to guide and assist the " ’ 

teachers in this new work. One lesson in a fortnight is given to each Mr. E. 
class of teachers. In this lesson sufficient matter is taught t-o occupy downing. 
both the teachers and their pupils for the ensuing fortnight in putting Instruction of 
the instructions into practice, and each teacher is expected to go 
through this amount of matter in his school before he receives his branches, 
next lesson. In the case of Drawing particularly, the teachers need 
considerable practice between the lessons. Each sub-organiser in this 
manner attends concurrently to about thirteen classes, each consisting 
of about fifty teachers. 

2,699 teachers are actually at present under instruction. 

The head organiser visits the classes of teachers under instruction 
and the schools in which the subjects are being taught, and on these 
occasions makes suggestions and gives sample lessons. Before his 
assistants set forth on their mission he gave them a special training. 

Mr. Heller, formerly Headmaster of the Birmingham. Municipal 
Technical School, was appointed Head Organiser of Object Lessons 
and Elementary Science in May, 1900. 

In the months of October and November he gave instructions to a 
class of fifty teachers, who attended for about five hours a day during 
six weeks. Each morning there was given a lecture with demonstra- 
tions; in the afternoons the teachers repented the experiments in the 
laboratory, or prepared notes. 

In December, an assistant organiser and four sub-organisers of 
Elementary Science and Object Lessons were appointed, and now two 
classes of teachers, with about fifty members in each, are under 
instruction during the day, whilst, in additional evening classes, 148 
teachers are receiving instruction. The instruction, in these classes 
is limited to Elementary Science; Object Lessons have not as yet 
received attention. 

Mr. Goodman, Inspector of Musical Instruction, has had, since 
April, 19 00', assigned to him, in addition to his former duties, the 
organisation of Musical Instruction in the schools throughout the 
country, and, in - July, six assistants to him were appointed. His 
assistants instruct classes of teachers in the evenings and on Satur- 
days and, during the day, visit schools to afford guidance and assist- 
ance to teachers introducing instruction in Vocal Music for the first 
time into their schools. The several classes meet either every even- 
ing or on alternate evenings, and continue, in the former case, for 
six weeks, and in the latter for double that amount of time. 

The numbers of teachers attending the classes vary considerably 
according to circumstance, but the average number of members of 
each class is about fifty. There are thus instructed by the six assis- 
tants about 300 teachers every six weeks. Mr. Goodman makes all 
the arrangements for these classes, visits them frequently, and holds 
an examination at the conclusion of each. 

Miss Fitzgerald was appointed Organiser of Cookery and Laundry 
Instruction in April, 1900, and twelve assistants to her have been 
appointed. Like all the other assistants or sub-organisers, these are 
sent as required to appointed centres throughout the country to 
instruct classes of teachers. Each class consists of from sixteen to 
twenty members. The instruction lasts foT five hours each day, and 
continues for seven weeks. In the forenoons the teachers practise 
under the supervision of the instructress. 
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Reports on In July there were appointed four assistants to Miss Prendergast, 
National? ° f l^ rectress of Needlework. These assistants, one of whom is stationed 
Education. eac ^ province, visit schools daily, with a view to improve the 

method of instruction pursued in case of Needlework. They also 

Mr. E. occasionally give instructions on Saturdays to teachers assembled at 
Downing, certain centres from the neighbouring districts. 

Instruction of i have been present on several occasions at the instructions given 
thffnevT m ky the sub-organisers of the various subjects, and I can testify that 
branches. these instructions are very valuable, and that the amount of skill and 
zeal displayed is most praiseworthy. 

I append some extracts from the General Reports of the Senior 
Inspectors bearing upon the above subject: — 

Dr. Alexander: — • 

“ Three sub-organisers of Cookery and Laundry instruction have 
been at work in the circuit since October last — -one in Cork City, 
another in Skibbereen, and the third in Newcastle West. The classes 
have been most successful, owing largely to the whole-hearted manner 
in which the sub-organisers discharged their duties. The members 
of the classes, on their part, took a deep interest in their work, and 
lost no opportunity of benefiting by the instruction afforded them. 

“ I may add that several classes of teachers have been formed in 
the circuit for instruction in Hand-and-Eye Training and Drawing. 
These classes meet every fortnight.” 

Dr. Skeffington: — 

“ The teachers displayed much eagerness to avail of the courses of 
lectures given in Dublin on Hand-and-Eye Training, and subsequently 
in Science. The courses in Cookery, &c., are also anxiously looked 
for by the managers about Waterford, New Ross, and Dungarvan, 
which towns are suitable centres for this district. 

“ The Vocal Music class for teachers held at New Hoss was well 
attended, though in severe weather, and was most useful and success- 
ful, the teachers having benefited much by it. At present two classes 
in Hand-and-Eye Training are being held at Waterford. Teachers 
even at great distances have applied to attend these classes.” 

Concluding Remarks. 

Concluding The other matters in which important changes have been made 
remar a. are : — (1) the mode of paying teachers; (2), the system of inspection, 

and (3), office regulations. 

It is premature to report on the effects of these changes, which, 
indeed, are not yet completed, and, therefore, I shall conclude with a 
few brief observations. 

Whatever stimulus to exertion of any kind was afforded by the 
system of Results payment is practically withdrawn; and the sub- 
stitute for it is a triennial grant of increment of salary dependent on 
efficiency of school work. There will also be, I understand, a capita- 
tion payment of residual grant. 

With reference to the inspectors, there will be less examination and 
more inspection. The reports will necessarily be less definite as 
regards the quantity of work done; but, on the other hand, the 
quality of the work will receive more consideration, and certain 
features of school life which, in the past, under the pressure of the 
Results requirements, were practically ignored, are likely to receive 
due attention in future. 
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The increased freedom, of action allowed to managers and teachers Reports on 
brings with it a proportionately increased responsibility for the success . state of 
of the new scheme. It seems to be most important that it should be Education 
clearly understood that the Education Office and the inspectors will ' U ° & IQn > 
in future have much less to say than formerly in the direction of the Mr. E: 
details of school work. Downing. 

It seems to be also necessary to direct attention to the fact that 
the new subjects of the school programme cannot be successfully 
introduced into the school without considerable local expenditure, in 
addition to the funds granted for the purpose by the Government. 


The Secretaries, 
(fee., &c. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. Downing. 


II— General Report by Chief Inspector, Mr. A. Purser. 

Gentlemen, — • 

As I have not been personally engaged in the inspection and Mr ' A ' Purm '- 
examination of schools since my appointment as Chief of the Inspec- 
tion Department in October, 1898, my knowledge of the present con- 
dition of National schools has been gained through conference with 
head and district inspectors (now re-classified and named senior and 
district inspectors), and through the medium of the reports furnished 
to the Education Department by these officers. 

Further on in this Report I shall place before the Commissioners 
extracts from the statements submitted by the senior inspectors of 
my division of the country as to the general state of education in 
their districts. Before doing so it may be useful to give a, short sum- 
mary of educational progress made in this country during the last 
thirty years — i.e., since my first connection with the Board. This Educational 
course seems the more suitable, as these thirty years almost exactly lonB in 
cover the period of the now expired “ Results system. They include 
a brief period of about eight months before the Results examinations 
began, and similarly a brief period since they ceased. As the first 
period included a whole term*, I had inspected every school in my 
district (North Mayo and West Sligo, with Ballina as centre), and had 
become familiar with the then condition of primary education in that 
remote part of Connaught. That was in 1871. The latter part of 
the same year was taken up with the examination of schools under 
the newly introduced Results system— as many of the schools as 
possible being examined, including all those undef probationary and 
third-class teachers, to whom alone on that occasion Result fees were 
paid, varying in amount from £12 to £3, so as to raise their s^aries 
from £15, £18 or £24 to £27 for men, and from £14, £16, and £20 
to £23 for women; but in many cases the amount earned failed to 
reach the amount that could have been paid, so that for the year 

..tion of all the schools "was looked for ■within the year. ^ 
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many male and female teachers received a smaller sum than £27 and 
£23 respectively as salary from the State. During the first year .of 
my service therefore the schools were practically unaffected by the 
newly-introduced Results system, and it may be interesting to give 
a brief sketch of the state of the schools in North-west Connaught 
at that time. A very large proportion of the school-houses were 
wretched thatched cabins, badly lighted, badly and inadequately fur- 
nished, and kept in bad repair. The few exceptions to this were 
chiefly vested schools, which were however very rare in . those days, 
and such of them as were not under Roman Catholic clerical manage* 
ment were not allowed to serve the purposes of their erection, as the 
children of that denomination were forbidden by their clergy to attend 
them. Bad houses are, I am informed, now quite the exception, and 
I am glad to say teachers have not to pay rent for their schools — a 
crying evil that was not uncommon thirty years ago, the recipient of 
the rent being in some cases the manager himself, who was the owner 
of the wretched hovel in which the teacher had to perform the duty 
of educating the poor children of the country. 

Teachers were for the most part very poorly qualified for their 
position, and indeed it was no wonder that persons of fair education 
declined to enter the Board’s service, considering the miserable 
salaries paid, especially those of the lower grades to which I have 
already referred. Theoretically, of course, these salaries were only a 
grant in aid , but as every one knew they represented all, or. very 
nearly all, that the unfortunate men and women received for their 
labour — many of. them bestowing much painstaking and con- 
scientious care in the discharge of their duties. In 1871 
the total number of literary teachers in the Board’s service 
was 9,428, of whom 5,976 were in third class or lower, and 
of these 1,578 (one- sixth of all the teachers in the service) 
were mere probationers, i.e. } provisionally i*ecognised teachers, 
very many of whom were quite incompetent, and failed at the next 
annual examination. In the matter of classification of its teachers, 
Mayo was certainly much below the average of Ireland, so its teachers 
presented a still more unfavourable picture than the above. The 
teachers in second class in all Ireland numbered 2,562, and in first 
class 890. About 3,500 were trained — most of them in a short course 
of five months j the rest were untrained. 

Quite as injurious to the schools as were the defects in the teachers’ 
qualifications was the gross irregularity with which the children 
attended. To one who had practical acquaintance with the state of 
affairs before 1872 it is evident that great progress in school attend- 
e ' The P u P iIs strolled into school pretty 
much all day. Rolls were not required to be called until 12 o’clock 
and many teachers preferred running the risk of a reprimand to 

BO ul ari -T’ and tteroT> y oausing many a loiterer to be 
entered in the roll-book as an absentee. Even of tbose who came in 
time many did not remain the entire school day if they could find 
any excuse for getting early leave, such as having to go to a shop or 

many f town ’ ^ ^tended fa* “ 

as , few - da y 3 f they pleased; nothing depended on 

had , n ° to offer, aSd it need 

scarce.v be said that under such circumstances the pupils’ progress 

“ not rapid to inspire the majority Cdth. 

any great enthusiasm. The Report of the Royal Commission 118671 
on Elementary Education in Ireland gives many statiS aZdeMs 
wh,ch throw a melancholy light on the then Jate of S To 
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back to 1852, we find that with a population of nearly 6J millions Regortspn 
there, were about 750,000 pupils on the rolls of the National schools of 

during at lea§t some part of the year, and that about 280,000 were Education/ ~ 
in average daily attendance. In 1855 and 1856 the . average attend- ‘ " 

ance -had fallen to 250,000, and it was not until 1861 that 280,000 Mr/A.Purwr. 
was again reached. , Jn 1865 it had mounted up to .320,000, and — • 
apparently under the stimulus of the Royal Commission — further 
advanced to 350,000 .in 1868, at which figure -it practically remained 
Until 1872-3. A return obtained by the Royal Commission showed 
that of these pupils only 253,000 had. attended on 100 or more days 
Within the year 1867. By 1871 th.e number on rolls during any part 
of the year bad reached almost one million — and this number has 
never been exceeded by quite 100,000, The population in 1871 had 
fallen to less than 5,400,000, a decline since 1852 of nearly 1,000,000 
persons. The above figures show that the state of education in Ire- 
land was at that time in a lamentably low condition. A consider 
tion of the classification of the pupils makes the picture still blacker. 

In 1861 only 6 *2 per cent, of the pupils were in the senior classes, 
and even after- ten years (in 1871) the proportion was. only insignifi- 
cantly higher, namely 7 • 9 per cent. ; yet of the pupils found in 
attendance by the inspectors and examined, 12 per cent, were over 
thirteen years of age, and 42 per cent, were over ten years. At that 
time the Fifth class was the highest, and according to the Report of < 
the Royal Commission we find that in the large County of Mayo, 

■faith a population of about a quarter of a million, there were only 15 
pupils enrolled in Fifth Class, the average attendance being 11*9. 

Nor was this exceptional, for of the pupils enrolled in Fifth Class 
Leitrim had only twenty-four, Louth thirteen, Longford ten, Fer- 
managh fifteen, even though pupils twenty years of age and upwards 
were on rolls. 

These figures show that the pupils* attendance and classification Low 
were bad. A glance at the Commissioners’ Report for 1870 will proficiency, 
prove that the state of the pupils’ general proficiency was equally 
bad, as indeed might naturally be expected. The following table 
shows in round numbers how. many children—were examined by the 
Inspectors in each of the ordinary subjects of the school programme, 
and how many they were able to pass:' — 


Subject. 

Number 
• Examined. 

Number Passed. 

Percentage of 
Number passed 
to Number 
Examined. , 

Reading, . 

294,000 

206,300 

70 "i 

-Writing, : " . 

171,000 

99,000 

58£ 

-Dictation, . ' "7 

108,000 

; - 66,000 

.51 


f 

Compound Rules, 47.000 

2fi 

Arithmetic, « . 

189.000 ] 



( 

Proportion, (to., 26.000 


Grammar, 

173,000 

64,600 

32 

Geography' . - . 

188,600 

. 88,000 

47 


( 

Sewing, . 34,600 

t 1 

Needlework, . 

73,300 j 

Knitting, . 25,300 

36 


Vocal Mm? was taught -in 695 ecboole, au4 teawing iu.^268. 
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Reports on I have dwelt thus long on this matter because it will be impossible 
the State of to judge fairly of the progress since made without having a dear con- 
Education ception of the condition of education before 1872 — a condition that 

" is probably unknown to, or unrealised by, most of those who axe inte- 

Sfr. A. Purser, rested in, or concerned with, education at the present time, or who 
have forgotten how extremely backward we were before the 
“ seventies.” 

To sum up, we had then a population of about 5^ millions ; we had 
about 1,000,000 children whose names appeared on the rolls during 
at least some part of the year ; we had an average daily attendance 
of about 350,000 pupils, of whom probably at most 280,000 attended 
100 days in the year; teachers so badly paid that suitable persons in 
sufficient number could not be attracted to the service, or if attracted, 
could not be induced to remain in it; the result of these last two 
circumstances being that children received entirely inadequate instruc- 
tion, were miserably backward in their studies, and in consequence 
remained year after year stagnating in the same classes. One of the 
Senior Inspectors in his report draws attention to this last point 
as the most serious blot on the system prior to the introduction of 
“ payment by results.” 

Comparison, I have already referred to the improvement in the school-houses in 
1870 and 1899. North-west Connaught. The improvement is general, and though the 
more recently-built houses still leave much to be desired, they are 
in almost every way superior to the class of house that prevailed 
before the " seventies.” 

Staff. The improvement in the teachers is at least equally marked, as 

nnght be expected from the superior inducements held out by higher 
scales of salaries that have since been in force, and from the greater 
facilities offered for reaching the higher grades of classification. 

The following table shows the classification of the teachers at th$ 
two periods: — 



1870. 

1899. 

" 

Number in each 
Class. 

Per- 

centage. 

Number in eaoli 
01a*s, 

Per- 

centage. 

Probationer*, . 

1.182 

128 



Third Ola**, 
Second Olas*, . 

4,271 + 394 Jun. Lit. 

Assists. 

2,458 

507 

267 

3.814 + 16 Jun. Lit. 

Assists. 

5,491 

316 

45‘3 

First Olas*, 

897 

9*8 

2,803 

231 

Trained, . 

9,202 


12,124 


3,525 

38-3 

5,790 


Untrained,. 

5,677 

617 

6,334 

52*2 
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of our teachers have now taken their degree in one of the univensities, Keporta od 
and some of them are entitled to use the letters ll.d. and to be styled of 

“ Doctor. Education. 

With such an improvement in the personnel of the teach- ^ ^ p urse r, 
ing staff it is almost certain that there has been a corresponding 
improvement in the quality of the education imparted to the pupils. 

Quality is, however, a difficult matter to estimate. Though some Proficiency, 
persons may hold that better work was done thirty years ago in the 
best-conducted Model and Convent schools, and in a very occasional 
ordinary National school, there can be no doubt, I think, that the 
general level of work has been considerably raised, even if the improve- 
ment in quality has not been perhaps quite as marked as in quantity, 
evidenced by the increase of pupils and their higher classification. 

That Reading , for instance, was no better is shown by the reports of 
Inspectors of those days, who complained of much the same defects 
as their successors have done recently. Writing on paper was not 
begun until Third Class, &c., &c. 

We may, therefore, I think, accept the quantitative improvement as 
fairly representing the advance made in the education of the poorer 
children of the country. The improvement is shown in the following 
table, the comparison being made between the years 1872-3 and 
1899: — 


Subject. 

Glasses. 

1872-3. 

1899. 

Number 

Examined. 

Number 

Paused. 

Number 

Examined. 

Number 

Passed. 

Reading. . 

Infanta, . 

60,137 

43,392 

131,467 

122,007 


I., n, HL, 

223,957 

193,934 

237,466 

218,663 


IV.,V.,VL, 

32,961 

31,346 

193,465 

172,299 

Spelling, ' 

I, n., . . 

172,064 

125,874 

160,853 

146,601 


ni.rv,v.,vx, 

84,854 

73,929 

270,068 

220,526 

Writing, , 

i, . . . 

79,028 

51,878 

80,430 

77,797 


n., . . . 

93,036 

79,499 

80,423 

76,763 


in., iv., . . 

79,732 

74,782 

143,290 

138,476 


V., VI.. . . 

5,122 

4,578 

126,778 

114,417 

Arithmetic, . 


223,957 

153,276 

237, 46G 

209,243 


IV., V., VL, . 

32,961 

24,681 

193,455 

142,877 

Grammar, . 

nx, . . . 

(not requir 

ed from UX) 

76,613 

62 333 


iv.,v.,vl, . 

32,961 

25,480 

193,455 

132,224 

Geography, . 

in., iv., v„ vi, 

84,854 

54,470 

270,068 

213,459 

Needlework, 

n, . . . 

(not requir 

ed from IX) 

38,414 

85,016 


ILL, IV., V., VI., 

about 42,000 

35,902 

133,923 

125,479 

Extra Subject*, . 

- 

- 

21,372 

— 

178,067 
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Reports on It should be particularly noted that the great increase is in the 
Natiorfah ° f - sen * or classes, that is in the case of the pupils whose instruction as; 
Education.'’ hkely to bear permanent fruit. The following table shows the number 
. of schools' in operation for each year specified, the. average, daily 
Mr. A. Pufs^r.'attendance, and the number of pupils qualified for examination whiled 
Increase iu the Results system was in force: — . : 

Schools and in, • 

Average 
Attendance. 


Training 

Colleges. 


Year. 

Number of Schools. 

Average Attendance. 

Number qualified for. , 
Examination. 

. .1 , . ' j 


1862 

4375 

280,000 



1855 

6,124 

260,000 

— 


1860 

6,632 

260,000 

. — 


1862 

6,010 

285,000 

— : 


1867 

6,521 

•20,01.0 

[263,000 pupils attended 
at least 100 days.] 


fl872 

7,050 

L’66,000 

364, 0C0 [90 attendance.} " 

■d 

1876 

7,334 

417,000 

437,000 [100 attendance.] . 

c 

© 

1882 

7,705 

469,000 

516,000 .. ■■ x 


1887 

8,112 

615.000 

572,000 

£ i 

[ 1892 

8,403 

495,000 

661,000 


1896 

8,606 

635 000 

607, COO 

L 1899 

8.670 

614,000 

690,000 


1900 

8,624 

478,000 

— 


I append three tables of curves. No. 1 shows graphically the 
number of schools in operation for each of the last forty-nine years ■ 
the average daily . attendance of pupils; and the number of pupils, 
qualified for examination during the time of the Result system No 2 
shows the. number of pupils examined in all classes and in Sixth 
Class during the “ Results " period. The remarkable decline in the 
number examined m Sixth class between 1889 and 1893 is Worthy of 
notice; it is due entirely to a falling off in the number of girls and 
the period synchronises with the strict enforcement of the regulations 
aa to the adoption of the Alternative Industrial Scheme for Sixth 
junior d^es ^ relaiive Pontage hi pupils in, the senior and 

Tb^Tu^^f' 118 ^oUeges continue to be conducted with efficiency. 
The Inspectors who examined them last year have furnished the usual 
reports on. these establishments. ‘ “nea une usual 

tb,wY ar7 V a ne ? ooUeg , e “■ B elfastr-was brought ihto operation . 
bis year, and promises to be a useful institution. 

ooSttrtS “ e maintained in a satisfactory 

adequate fbr the very large number of students admitjd TtS ' 
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SUPPLY. 


Reports on 
the State of - 
National 
Education. 


Mr. A. Purser. 


• The country is amply supplied with schools ; indeed in many parts 
there has been a multiplication of schools that has been injurious to 
the cause of education. The Inspectors still draw attention to the 
large number of unsatisfactory houses and premises, but a constant 
improvement in this matter is going on. Some check on dilapidation 
of vested houses is urgently needed. A short time ago I visited a 
recently-built school in the County Louth, which with its doors and 
windows gone reminded me of the condition of half-ruined tenement- 
houses one sometimes reads about. 


The following are the Inspectors’ reports on the matter of supply. 

I should state that the reports of Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Eardley, and 
Dr. Moran refer to the whole North of Ireland ; the reports of Mi*. 
Hynes and Mr. Headen to Dublin ; those of Mr. M'Elwaine, Mr. 
Pedlow, and Mr. Ross to Belfast and neighbourhood ; Dr. Beatty’s 
to Newry; Mr. Keenan’s to Monaghan; Mr. Murphy’s to Armagh, 
and Mr. Cox’s to Coleraine. 


Mr. Sullivan : — 

“ In general the school-houses afford fair accommodation. There 
are, however, several exceptions, but year by year new houses are 
replacing those which are unsuitable. In many cases the arrange- 
ments for having good fires in the winter mornings are not as com- 
plete as I should wish to see them, and consequently the children have 
to commence tho day’s work in rooms which are too cold. I am of 
opinion that the want of a good fire during winter mornings has a 
good deal to do with the ‘ late attendance of pupils,’ of which one 
hears so frequently. The question how best to provide fuel for a 
school is only part of the larger question : How best to provide funds 
for the wants, other than salaries, of each school. These wants are 
fuel, cleaning, repairs, apparatus, &c., &c- The New Programme will 
increase the local expenses. ItAds very desirable that the local 
expenses of a school should not fall on the teacher, but I fear that in 
several instances they, do fall on him, either partially or wholly.. Tho 
school-houses are seldom ornamental ; they are generally very plain.. 
In a few cases the plot surrounding the school has shrubs and flowers;, 
but this is unusual. This is to< be regretted, as the cultivation and- 
caro of shrubs and flowers would in many ways be beneficial to the; 
pupils.” 


Mr. Eardley: — 

11 As noticed in former reports, the action of the managers is super-- 
seding old and unsuitable school-houses wherever opportunity offerSy 
still continues with unabated zeal, though hampered by many' 
restraints, the principal of which are as of old, the difficulty* of pro* 
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curing sites. These sites cost money, and the money available is 
scanty, and even where it is not, there is much local friction to be 
overcome before a legal title to the desired spot can be secured. 
Another restraint is the inadequacy of the Board’s grants. 

“ I beg also to call attention to the inadequate space afforded in 
the newly-erected vested school-houses. The recognised area calcu- 
lated on the basis of eight square feet for each pupil is wholly inade- 
quate, more particularly under the requirements of the New Pro- 
gramme, and the cubical space of eighty feet is now condemned by 
rhe most competent authorities in sanitation. In the furniture, too, 
in the plans provided by the Board of Works, there is no provision 
made for infants or other young pupils under nine years of age ; the 
desks are all of the same uniform size, with the result that the young 
pupils are seated with their legs uncomfortably dangling all the time 
they are seated. Again, no provision is made that the pupil when 
doing a desk exercise shall not lean on his chest; the contrary is 
secured by having the edge of the seat and the edge of the desk sepa- 
rated by a horizontal space of six inches, whereas to secure the up- 
right position of the pupil, these two lines should be in a vertical 
plane. 

“ The heating of the school-rooms is, unfortunately, left to chance 
and voluntary effort. In most country schools the pupils may still be 
seen wending their way in the morning, slowly or quickly, according 
to the state of the weather, with one or more sods of turf under one 
arm to balance their books under the other. This is so far unsatisfac- 
tory that on the most severe rainy days, when the attendance is at its 
slackest, the fuel supply is at its lowest. 


“ In this case the available means of heating power is inversely 
proportional to its necessity. However, something by good manage- 
ment may be saved for a rainy day, but when these days become the 
rule instead of furnishing the exception, the case of the drenched 
pupil is hapless. 

“ While the teachers cannot be held responsible for the heating of 
the school-rooms — though an active and well-managing teacher can 
effect much — there are other details which contribute to its cheerful- 
ness and comfort for which lie is responsible, and which are too often 
neglected. The walls of the school-room want more frequent lime- 
washing, the furniture needs dusting, the maps hang crooked, the 
front is unkempt. To alter this inexpensive remedies only are neces- 
sary, but they are not applied, with the general result that many of 
our school-houses, instead of being models of neatness, present the 
reverse side of the picture.” 


Dr. Moran : — • 

Very little need be added to what I have written on this subject 
for the past three years. In Belfast the accommodation is, as a rule, 
sufficient for the numbers in average attendance. There are, how- 
ever, some instances in which the accommodation is utterly inade-* 
quate. J 
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“ But it appears that from the increased cost of building materials 
it is not easy to get a contractor to undertake the work at the price 
offered for the erection and equipment of the school. 

“ In other parts of the circuit there are several unsuitable school- 
houses — especially in the County of Cavan. 

“ It is not so much the school-house and premises that I have some- 
times to complain of — it is the manner in which they are kept by the 
teacher. On a cold winter day I enter a school and find a clean floor, 
everything tidy and orderly, a good fire, and an air of comfort. I 
leave that school and go to another. I find an unclean floor with 
dirty tom papers lying about, the book-press and the teacher’s desk 
in disorder, dust everywhere, and no fire in the grate. 

" I respectfully submit that this matter and the question of school- 
houses require immediate action. Outooffices instead of being an 
advantage are in some instances a dangerous source of disease and 
death.” 


Mr. Hynes : — 

“ Ample provision is made for the special training of Infants, as 
forty-two out of the total 128 are Infant schools, and fifteen others 
have separate Infants’ departments. In these Kindergarten as taught, 
and great attention is paid to Object Lessons, Drill, Singing, and 
other exercises suited for children of infant school age. 

“ The distribution of the schools accords very fairly with that of 
population, and there is not any locality within the rather wide area 
which they embrace that does not enjoy reasonable facilities for avail- 
ing of the national system of education. 

“ The school structures may in general be described as very fair. 
Some leave nothing to be desired, and only one (Robertstown) is posi- 
tively unfit for teaching purposes. There are, however, a good many 
which are defective in one or more of the following essentials — space, 
lighting, ventilation. In at least three progress is impeded by over- 
crowding. 

” There is every likelihood that not a few of the defects referred to 
will be remedied before my next report. 

” One matter to which I am constantly referring, in which there is 
still great need for improvement, is the appearance of the school- 
rooms and premises. Much more taste might easily be displayed in 
keeping them. The school plot is often unsightly from weeds, loose 
papers, and litter of different kinds, while inside the houses, soiled 
tablets, maps tom and hanging awry, dirty windows, dusty mantels, 
&c., &c., create an unfavourable impression. 

“ Many hands make light work, and the children, if the teacher 
chrects their attention to it, will be quite interested in making every- 
thing trim and neat. And this caring and tasteful arranging of their 
rooms and grounds would be a very useful training for them. 


Reports on 
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“ More attention should also 1 be paid to the heating of the rooms. 

I observe a tendency, now that coal is so dear, to dispense with fires 
or to put up with very scanty ones on all but the coldest days. 

Mr. A. Purser: 

Supply,. . Mr . Keen an : — 

“ X am not in a position to state to what extent the population has 
been reduced, but judging from its continuous flow and the reduction 
in the labouring population, I am led to believe that it is very con- 
siderable. 

“ With a declining population we cannot expect much in school 
extension. 

“ The school buildings are plain and substantial, suitably furnished, 
and in most cases afford ample accommodation for the present attend- 
ance. The school-rooms are in general kept clean and well heated in 
the winter season, when the presence of a good fire is indispensable. 

u The houses are kept in repair by the managers, in most instances, 
out of their own private means. Structural improvements to school 
buildings are also made from the same source. I have always regarded 
it as a great hardship that the managers of schools should be required 
to maintain the school buildings out of their own private means when 
a tax, trifling in amount, could be levied for the same purpose, as these 
school-houses are in reality public property, having been in the first 
instance erected from funds provided by the locality. 

" Of the 154 schools in operation in this district, about twenty-five 
are held in houses that are not suitable. Some of these unsuitable^ 
houses are built in graveyards and on sites that are otherwise 
objectionable. A few are held in old houses that it is almost impos- 
sible to keep in repair. From a sanitary point of view these old 
houses are most objectionable. They have no sanitary arrangements 
whatever — the site is limited to what is barely sufficient for the house, 
ceiling low, furniture antiquated and rickety. There are other ' 
unsuitable schools that are even more objectionable than the above. 
These are the schools that are built in graveyards. Some of these 
have been built actually upon old graves. This class of schools 
should be removed to suitable sites as soon as possible. However/ 
as regards school building, something has been done. The 
dilapidated buildings in which Largy Female and Largy Infant schools, 
were held have been replaced by two excellent houses, most 
thoroughly equipped for their purpose in every respect. In my long 
experience as an inspector I have not met with better school-houses. 

“ The sanitation of many, if nob most, of the schools is in a very 
satisfactory state, but I occasionally meet with cases in which this 
important matter is neglected. I consider it would he much better 
if the local sanitary officers Were placed in charge of the sanitation of ' 
our schools.” 


Mr. MTSlwaine: — 

“ The school accommodation of that portion of the district which* 
lies outside of the City of Belfast is on the whole satisfactory. There" 
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are some school-houses which I should like, to see replaced by new Repoi-ts on. 
ones, but the vast majority of the schools are fairly comfortable. In the Skate, of. 
Ballymacarrett (the portion of Belfast which belongs to this, district) .. 

the accommodation is not so satisfactory. - This is the most growing- u c — — ' 
part of Belfast, and the increase of accommodation scarcely keeps Purser. 
pace with the increasing population. In the case of a number of Supply. - 
schools, the Commissioners were obliged to give directions to limit the 
attendance to the number of pupils for whom accommodation ,is 
provided. 

‘ “A grave fault which I have frequently observed, chiefly in city 
schools, is defective ventilation. This sometimes arises from neglect 
of teachers to use the means cf ventilation provided, but too many 
of the city schools are not sufficiently ventilated. 

“I have too often observed at visits to schools that they were : 
unsatisfactory as to cleanliness. - This arises from neglect to sweep 
and dust the school-room as the practical rules require, .but- one-' 
frequent cause is the untidy habit of throwing lunch papers about the 
floor. Sometimes the sehool is mot supplied with mats or scrapers, 
so that on wet days the pupils bring mud from the road -or play- ' 
ground into the school. 


" u Sometimes, but more rarely, untidiness is to be observed among ■ 
the pupils,- usually in poor localities. The rule that inspection of 
cleanliness should be held every morning is a good old rule. ; 

• " It should be- made a condition that all the vested schools of the 
future should be furnished with lavatories. ■ 

ff -A- 3 a ml© the schools are well supplied with school furniture. 
The desks supplied by the Board of Works lia-ve little if any gradation. 

t£ To. meet the requirements of the New Programme, Kindergarten ; 
desks should form part of the outfit of all new schools. 

“ Ground in Belfast is so- valuable that large playgrounds cannot 
be looked for in the city, hut it is a pity that about half of the schools : 
m Ballymacarrett have practically no playground. Two schools : 
Under one roof have a good playground, but it has never been used 
because of the expense which would he incurred in enclosing it. A : 
novel feature found in a few schools is the playground on the roof, but i. 

v!®. 1 ?. gather a pretence than a reality, as I believe that except in one * 
13 never used, the door leading to it being kept continually'- 

. In too many cases the schools are not well designed. In a well-' 
planned school-house there will be a certain relation between the size 
of the class-rooms and the size of the main rooms.” 

Mr. jPedloW:-^- 

. There are now in my district 121 ordinary schools, one •» 
Model school with three departments, one Workhouse school ]■ 

v 1 \ ^°a- ^P^'m&nts, one Convent school, and one Night 
’School. Since my last report one school was struck off the 
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Board’s list owing to decline in attendance, and one owing to irregu- 
larities. In the Iisburn-road locality more accommodation is neces- 
sary, and this, I understand, will shortly be provided, but in other 
localities the buildings are sufficient. The want of playgrounds is a 
r , serious defect/’ 


Dr. Beatty : — 

“ Besides the ordinary schools in the district, there are two Work- 
house schools, five Convent schools, and one Model school (with three 
departments). 

“ The number of schools in this district is now 143, being one more 
than in March last. The new school is F orkill J ackson N.S. — a rather 
small school under E-C. management, and in the enjoyment of a 
fairly large endowment. This school has existed in the locality for 
over 100 years. 

“ The school-houses of this district are rarely overcrowded. There 
are a few such. 

“My predecessor, Mr. Ross, who brought about a great many 
structural improvements, drew attention in his report of 1898 to the 
desirability of providing porches to all small one-roomed schools, for 
the very cogent, reasons that they provide ‘ accommodation for the 
children’s wraps and for fuel,” and that they ‘ add materially to 
the comfort of the children by making the rooms less draughty, and 
render unnecessary the exceedingly objectionable arrangement of 
storing the winter supply of fuel within the school-room/ 

“ There is still a considerable number of schools where this sugges- 
tion has not yet been carried out. The desks are very frequently 
shaky, hacked, worn, and much too narrow. The greatest defect, 
however, is the lowness of the windows, which are usually unprovided 
with pulleys. As the top of the window is often only five or six feet 
high, ventilation cannot be secured without a dangerous draught 
along the children’s heads. The light in some cases is sufficient, but 
is in these schools on the wrong place — the floor. This leads to 
imperfectly articulated reading. If children are to read clearly and 
intelligibly they must straighten themselves and hold them books 
high. But in these schools the book is frequently above the circle of 
illumination from the window. For the same reason the children are 
discouraged from holding up their slates at a proper height. 

“ How the necessary improvements are to be carried out is one of 
the most worrying problems which face an Inspector. Teachers 
should not be liable for such expenses, and managers protest that 
there are no funds for such purposes. 

“ It is pleasant to be able to mention that, in one locality, school- 
building has made a marked advance during the past year. The 
Kilkeel district is well supplied with school-houses, and many of them 
are commodious and suitable. In the town itself , a new house, vested- 
in the Commissioners, has been opened by the Rev. W. M‘Mordie — 
one of the best-equipped buildings which I have seen in any district ; 
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and the St. Colman’s Schools (vested in trustees) for hoys, girls, and Reports on 
infants, by the Very Rev. Fr. Marner, p.p. — a splendid block, on a •*« State of 
remarkably healthy site, and with ample playgrounds. I am inclined e? 4 ' 01 ]* 1 
to doubt whether any. town of the size in Ireland is now better sup- aucat1011, 
plied with school-houses than Kilkeel. Mr. A. Puncr. 

Supply. 

“ The playgrounds are little used for organised games during play 
hour, or as an alternative, for amateur gardening. The latter is an 
excellent employment for children. It furnishes an object for healthy 
exertion, and gives a pleasant relief from school work. It shows the 
children how good results may be attained without practically any 
expenditure ; it gives them an interest in plant growth, while uncon- 
sciously they are learning the principles which underlie all horticul- 
tural and agricultural work. It also trains them to beautify their 
own home surroundings/’ 


Mr. Headen: — 

“ The schools are distributed in accordance with the needs of the 
locality, and structurally they are satisfactory on the whole. In a 
number of cases, especially within the city, and more especially in 
connection with the Convents, the school-rooms, playgrounds, furni- 
ture, and general equipment are of superior character, meeting all the 
requirements of the day. In case of two or three rural schools the 
present buildings are wholly unsuited for tiieir purpose, but steps are 
being taken to replace them by new houses at an early date. Within 
the city, too, there are three or four school-houses located in congested 
parts that deserve to be condemned on every ground, sanitary as well 
as educational. I know at the same time that the managers and 
others interested in them are only too anxious to remedy the evil; 
but difficulties of several kinds stand in the way, and foremost that of 
procuring suitable sites. I have reason to believe, however, that in 
all these cases new houses of ample proportions, and fitted and fur- 
nished in accordance with the most modem ideas, will soon he 
erected. There are at present 142 National schools in this district, 
distinguished as follows : — 

128 Ordinary Schools. 

10 Convent „ 

2 Evening „ 

2 Poor Law Union Schools. 

142.” 


Mr. Cox: — • 

“ Further 'improvements continue to he made in the general accom- 
modation. Unsatisfactory buildings at Portstewart, Killure, and 
Armoy (2) have been replaced by new vested houses, which are nearly 
ready for my final report, previously to being fully recognised. Drum- 
tullagh, Bailyweany, Armoy (3), and Upper Dervock Schools have 
been either enlarged or replaced by entirely new and much more. con- 
venient non-vested houses. But there are many cases where room. 
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still exists for improvement in respect of space and desk accommoda- 
tion, lighting, ventilation, &c. 

" Very few schools in this district are now without offices. In many 
cases, however, their position is open to objection, though I would not 
go so far as to say that they are a source of danger to the pupils in 
attendance. I am inclined to think that in the country schools but 
little use is made of these offices. In the towns of Coleraine, Bally- 
money, and Portrusk it is of importance to mention that in nearly 
every school adequate accommodation in this matter is provided,, and 
kept in a proper sanitary state.” 


Mr. Ross : — 

“ There have been some slight changes in the total number 
and in the distribution of the schools. One school, Windy- 
gap, ceased to be operative in June, 1900. The following schools 
have been taken into connection with the Board on the dates speci- 
fied: — Laurelvale (Post Town, Crumlin), 1st February, 1899 ; White* 
head (Post Town, Whitehead), 1st June, 1899; Broadford (Post 
Town, Larne), 1st July, 1899. The Carrickfergus Model Schools were 
transferred from the Head Inspector's district from 1st July, 1899, 
and Ballyrobbin N.S. (Post Town, Antrim), was likewise transferred 
from that district from 10th November, 1899. Two new buildings 
have been completed in the past year: — Gortnagallon, a well-planned 
and well-fumislied rural school-house, erected bv General Packenham, 
of Langford Lodge, and St- Mary 's-on-the -H i l l , a vested building, 
under the management of Rev. James Hamill, p.p., Whitehouse. The 
total number of schools now in the district is 157, viz. : — 153 ordinary 
National schools, one Poor Law Union National school, and three 
Model schools. 

, “ The distribution of the schools accords fairly well with the public 
requirements, and there are no instances where children are obliged 
to walk long distances to reach their schools. On the other hand, 
however, there are several localities too thickly studded with small 
schools, a condition by no means favourable to the cause of education. 
In all such instances the propriety of withdrawing grants should be 
considered, as vacancies occur through the retirement or resignation 
of the teachers. Due allowance should of course be made for vested 
interests, and local. feeling should be taken into account where the 
schools have been very long established. 

• • ' • i 

“ The district is largely a rural one. 

71 The school-houses, though numbering among them a few superior 
and excellently equipped buildings, are not, I believe, on the average, 
equal to those of the Newry district. This arises partly from the fact 
that only a very few have been built by State aid. 

* “ The most common defects are badly chosen sites, insufficiency or 
absence of playgrounds, and. objectionable sanitary . arrangements. 
In seven instances schools attended by children of both sexes are 
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without privies. In a considerable number of cases these appurtenant Reports on 
buildings are too near to the school-room; in the case of a few schools , stat . e ot 
the position of theso structures is so exposed as to render resort to Education 

them evidently distasteful to most of the pupils. * ' 

Mr. A.Purser. 

“Another frequent defect in the sanitation of the schools is the Supply. ' 
want of proper provision for the children’s wraps, shawls, overcoats, " 1 

&c. These are either hung up within the school-room or in an indif- 
ferently ventilated porch. There can be little doubt that the 
arrangements just referred to are a source of danger when epidemic 
diseases break out among the children. 

“As stated in a former report, I am of opinion that insufficient . .... 

press accommodation is a fertile source of unsatisfactory order in 
many schools. The great rule of order : ‘ A place for everything, and 
everything in its place,’ can Hardly be observed while its first condi- 
tion — ■* a place for everything ’ — remains unsatisfied. One important 
piece of furniture that is seldom found in good working order is the 
school clock, and a neglect of punctuality in following the Time Table 
arrangements is often alleged to be due to this cause.’’ 


Mr. Murphy : — 

“ The area of inspection has remained unchanged. A new vested 
school-house is in course of erection at Derrykerrib, and the Cope 
School (late Loughgall (2)) was transferred recently to a practically 
new house, with these exceptions, there has been no material change 
in school buildings. Three schools — Ballyloughan, Drumhillery, and 
Cladybeg — have been closed owing to a fall of average, and the Mulla- 
villy Male and Female Schools have been amalgamated; on the other 
hand, the Cross Roads School, which was taken into connection with 
the Board eighteen months ago, is the only addition to the schools of 
.the district. 

“ The majority of the school-houses are substantial buildings, afford- 
ing, with few exceptions, more than ample accommodation, for the 
numbers in attendance. New houses are badly needed at Dorsey, 
Carrickrovaddy, Foley, Caledon, Ballymoyer, and Cross Roads, and 
the want of class-room accommodation is badly felt in the Tullyroan 
School. 

“ The houses are kept in fair repair, but there is very little expendi- 
ture on improvements, and very little attempt is made to give the 
school premises a bright and attractive appearance. 

" The unsatisfactory surroundings of cheerless, halflfurnished, and 
poorly-equipped rooms will assert themselves as formidable obstacles 
to educational progress. A good deal is certainly being done by a 
number of the teachers to brighten their school-rooms, but to affect 
a real and permanent improvement, money must be spent, and that 
money is not forthcoming. As I stated in my last report, there is 
Very little chance of much being done in this direction in the absence 
of a substantial annual grant to meet the expenses of Tepairs. This 
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Reports on grant should be a conditional one, its amount depending on the 

the State of am ount raised locally, and every effort should be made to encourage 
Idueatl. I-**! subscription. 

Mr. A. Purser. “In a word, the interests of managers and parents should be 
Supply. aroused by giving to parents an opportunity of spending a little out 
of their own pockets, and to managers the satisfaction of spending 
money disbursed by the State.” 


ATTENDANCE. 

Attendance. The attendance during the year has not been regular ; some Inspec- 
tors ascribe this to the prevalence of epidemics in their districts. 
Nearly all agree that the compulsory clauses of the Elementary 
Education Act are not effective. 


Mr. Sullivan: — 

“ The Compulsory Act is in force in a considerable portion of my 
circuit. As far as I can judge its effect, so far, is beneficial, but tbe 
effect is much less, in general, than was expected.” 


Mr. Eardley : — 

“ There is not much change to report as to the character of the 
attendance. It fluctuates with the weather, with the demand for 
child labour in agricultural operations, and with the presence or 
absence of epidemics. 

“ In the town [Londonderry] the provisions of the Irish Educa- 
tion Act have been in force for some time. Some good has been 
done, but not to the extent that was expected, as the parents of 
the truants, themselves not being anxious for their children’s educa- 
tion, soon learn d means of evading the Act by clever excuses and 
appeals to the clemency of the magistrates. 

“ In the country districts, however, where the operation of the Act 
is slowly creeping in, the effects are all for good. I have three locali- 
ties in my mind— Coleraine, Ballymoney, and Limavady— where the 
researches of the attendance officers have brought to the school-house 
rases where mere moral suasion never penetrated, and the most reck- 
less parents have at first a salutary dread of coming into conflict with 
the law.” 


Dr. Moran : — 

“ Th . e circ1lit includes within its limits the City of Belfast and some 
other important manufacturing towns, such as Portadown, Lurgan 
Lisburn, and Ballymena. There are, therefore, large numbers of half- 
trnie pupils who work in the mills under the provisions of the Factory 
Act of 1878 and subsequent years. Since the abolition of the exami- 
nation for Results fees, a difficulty arose about awarding certificates 
for working full tune and for exemption for attendance at school. 
We have got nd of this obstacle in Belfast, Op the last Saturday of 
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each month the Inspectors hold an examination in the Belfast Model Reports on 
School. Those who present themselves for certificates must pass in tlie State of 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic in a standard corresponding to the Education 
first stage of the Fifth class. J ' 

“ The question of giving certificates leads me to a distinction that Ar. A. Purser 
must be made between candidates seeking exemption from attendance Attendance, 
at school and those looking for authority to work full time under the 
Factory Acts. The latter must pass in the Fourth standard, the 
former in a standard corresponding to Fifth class, first stage. In 
Belfast the Act of 1892 is stringently insisted on; but in the other 
towns of the circuit the teachers have informed me that the effect 
is in some cases inappreciable. The Act provides for a number of 
excuses, which are largely taken advantage of. Until the compulsion 
extends to the whole of Ireland, it is useless to expect that in small 
provincial towns and rural areas the Act can be beneficially enforced. 

Mr. Hynes 

“ Attendance Officers now visit all the city schools and a consider- 
able number of those in the country. Their efforts have swelled the 
numbers on rolls and improved the regularity of the attendance per- 
ceptibly, but the increase, I must say, is not as marked as I would 
have anticipated. Several teachers in the poorer and more congested 
localities complain that the influx of so many irregular attenders is 
anything but an unqualified blessing.” 

Mr. Keenan: — • 

“ The Compulsory Education Act is in force in the towns of Clones 
and Castleblayney. 

“Unfortunately there is a considerable population outside Clones 
who are beyond the limits to which the Act applies. Most of the 
irregular attenders of the schools in Clones belong to this population.” 

Mr. MKlwaine : — 

“ I need not enter into the reasons why excessive multiplication of 
schools exist, especially as the principal causes are beyond the control 
of the Commissioners, but what can be done to mitigate it should be 
done. 

“ The schools which are most difficult to organise are small schools. 

To my mind, one of the most judicious parts of the new system is that 
which recommends the grouping of classes in small schools for united 
instruction. 

“ One most important point which will call for consideration at no 
distant date is the length of the school-day. While the attendance of 
four hours from roll-call may be accepted as the length of the legal 
school-day for securing attendances made by individual pupils^ it is 
too short for a working day, and a school cannot be taught efficiently 
which limits its working hours to this minimum. Most teachers have 
recognised this, but to some the shortness of their working hours is of 
more importance than the efficiency of their schools. 

“ There is no reason why the length of the school-day should be the 
same for all pupils. A young pupil in a low standard does not require 
as much time as an older in a high standard. Nor is he physically 
equal to as prolonged a strain. The Commissioners have properly 
recognised this fact in the case of infants, whom they allow to be 

dismissed after an attendance of three hours. 

* -i . .'...V • • “ D 
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“ The new system of dual attendances has not proved to be popular 
in the district. It is found in about fifteen schools only, and the 
number shows a tendency to diminish rather than to increase. In 
city schools with no playground it is the more healthful system, and 
I think the Commissioners should insist on it in such cases. 

“ Advantage has been taken of the new Irish Local Government 
Act to apply the provisions of the Compulsory Attendance Act to 
rural districts, so that Compulsory Attendance applies now to the 
entire district, with the exception of the small portion which is in the 
Poor Law Union of Downpatrick. The necessary officers have been 
appointed, and the Act is now in operation. 

“ I confess I do not expect much from the Act. The localities 
which need it most are those which are least likely to adopt it. It 
has its best effect when first introduced, as careless parents lose respect 
for it. when they find how little stringent it is. I consider the attend- 
ance in this district exceptionally regular. It ranges in average from 
about 60 per cent, of the number on rolls to about 80 per cent., and 
the average for the district may be taken as about 70 per cent. 

_ “ In every area to which this Act applies, the name of every pupil 
within the limits of the school attendance age should be at all times 
on the rolls of some one school. For this reason the old rule, that 
pupils should be struck off the rolls at the end of thirteen consecutive 
weeks’ absence, should be abolished in such cases. These pupils 
should never be struck off the rolls except in case of (1) admission to 
another school ; (2) removal to another locality outside the Compul- 
sory Attendance area; or (3) death. 

“ In the case of pupils over the Compulsory Attendance age or of 
pupils in localities where the Act is not in force, the terms of thirteen 
weeks should be reduced, so that pupils would be struck off the rolls 
after, say, six weeks’ consecutive absence.” - 


Reports on 
the State of 
National. 
Education. 

Mr. A'. Purser. 
Attendance. 


Mr. Pedlow : — - 

" Some Time Tables provide for an interval of ten or fifteen minutes 
only for lunch, and although, the Commissioners have granted a systefn 
bi dual attendance, in the schools where it is most urgently required 
the privilege is not appreciated, partly, I believe, because the teachers 
desire a short school-day and dislike two roll-calls. 

“ When there are no playgrounds two meetings daily should be 
essential. 

School hygiene has not been studied. Necessity for proper venti- 
lation seems unknown. 

towards the end of a school-day, the pale, wearied expression of 
both children and teachers is noticeable, 

• . ^ to put a large number of subjects for senior classes 

into- a school-day of four hours. It is a boon to have quiet rooms for 
advanced courses, and the short day of three hours for Infante has 
f7 B * much satisfaction. A sliding scale might, I think, be judiciously 
adopted. Probably an attendance of three hours would he sufficient 
tor infants mid First classes, four hours for Second, Third, and 
Fourth and five hours for Fifth and Sixth. Such an arrangement 
would be particularly suitable for schools under one or two teachers.” 


Dr. Beattv: — ■ 

" The school-going population comes mainly from the small farming 
class, and parents seem to make excessive demands upon the assist- 
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ance of their children at harvest work and potato gathering (which, in Report* on 
this part of the country, appears to be exceptionally and almost inter- ^ticmal* °* 
minably late). Education;. 

“ For this reason, and owing also probably to educational apathy, jj/ r> ^ Purser. 
the attendance in many of the country schools is lamentably irregular. Attendance. 
In one school the percentage of average attendance to average number ■ ■ 

on rolls was for boys 44, for girls 50-1. In another school the aver- 
age on rolls was 68-6 ; while the average attendance was 32’3. This 
means that the average child attends little more than two days a 
week. In other words, of every six week days he has two for learning 
and four for forgetting what he has learned. Under such depressing 
(and, it may be said without exaggeration, scandalous) conditions, it 
is almost surprising' that children learn anything at all. 

“ The difficulty is to suggest a remedy. Compulsion does some- 
thing, and can do a great deal; but, after all, compulsion is only the 
instrument, and public opinion is the motive force. Without public 
opinion behind it, compulsion does little more than serve as a standing 
protest against . parental neglect. Compulsion was introduced, into 
the. town of Hewry in the early part of last year, and is now being 
introduced into the Annaclone Division of Banbridge, No. 1, Dural 
District. There has as yet been very little experience in Ireland of 
rural compulsion, and it will be interesting bo observe its effects (if 
any).. In the town of Newry, one or two of the schools have bene- 
fited considerably. But a little experience of School Attendance 
Committees has shown so frequently how their efforts ‘ keep the word 
of promise to our ear and break it to our hope ’ ; how, after a year 
or two of encouraging progress, there follows a relapse, into ineffective- 
ness, that it would be rash to hope that Newry will be an exception 
to the rule. 


“ In Warrenpoint compulsion has now been in force for seven years, 
and in that time has effected little improvement. The following 
figures show what has been accomplished in that town : — 





Percentage of average 

Year. 

Average on roll*. 

Average attendance. 

daily attendance 
to average on rolls. 

' 

1893 . 

398 

271-4 

68 

1894*- 

490 

299-9 

73 

1895 

400 

288*4 

71 

1896 

387 

278-6 

72 

1897 

387-8 

275-7 

71 

1898 

402 9 

286-3 

71 

1899 ' 

392-5 

279*1 

71 


• Then came compulsion : f;om lbt of January, 1891. 


‘'In my reports on the Newtownards district, I drew attention bo 
the disappointing, results • of compulsion in that town, and here the 
result is, if anything, less satisfactory. In Newtownards 'the fraction 
of, the total population on the school-rolls was something over 20 per 
cent. ; in Warrenpoint it is something under. So. far no serious com- 
plaint can be made. The fraction of the population which should be 
' ■ d2 
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attending primary schools is usually reckoned at about one-fifth, and 
the number of children who are in a position to avail themselves of 
other than primary education must he larger in Warrenpoint than in 
Newtownards. 

Mr. A. Purser. “ But when we come to analyse the figures in the table, it is diffi- 
Attendance. cult to see that the exertions of the Committee have been practically 
of much use. The percentage of average daily attendance to average 
number on rolls has certainly been raised appreciably since 1893 
(from 68 per cent, to 71), and the average attendance has been 
slightly raised; but the average on rolls is actually lower than before 
compulsion, and under all the heads there has been a distinct falling- 
ofT since the first year of compulsion (1894). 

“ The ultimate and only really effective remedy for this state of 
things lies in an increased interest in education among the people, and 
a higher belief in its value. 

“ During my fairly lengthened service as an Inspector I have had 
no experience of such a series of epidemics as I have found in this 
district. 

“ -As an example, I may refer to the village of Annalong, which 
was for more than a year under an epidemic of scarlatina, which 
reached such a pitch that (as the teacher wrote) 1 those who were able 
left with their families, and the others sent their children away ; and 
at the present time there is not a child in the village except those 
that are ill ' ; a description which is more suggestive of a medieval 
chronicle of the Black Death than of an official document of the nine- 
teenth century. This epidemic carried off two of the boys and six 
oi the girls. 

But it may be taken as proved that schools require more attention 
from sanitary authorities than they have received. I believe that 
such a state of things as I have described above prevailed for months 
m the village of Annalong before the Notification of Diseases Act was 
enforced — a fact which explains a good deal." 


Reports on 
the State of 
National 
Education. 


Hr. Headen: — 

■ 1°"^ 30 ? September, 1900, there were 22,753 pupils on rolls 
Union S0llO °H of distr!cl ' Esenin? schools and Poor Law 

Sn twelt^ 00 S e fu epte j ' a J h “ !weraffe attendance in those schools for 
the twelve months ended the same date was 14,630. 

lrambiir aWe friven, we find that the average 
attendance for the year ended 30th September, 1900, is 64-3 ? 

„ ^ ,ear ‘V this percentage is much lower than it ought to he 
Y 0 ™? u . 1sor 7 a * t ™ l3 / nce has now been in force for some time in 
localities of 122 of my schools. In eighty-four of these spools 

m thiTr herS mB ftat the enf °rcement'of the Education Act 

m this respect has improved the daily attendance-in some cases 
considerably m others slightly. In thirty-seven schools the teachers 
state that it has not affected the attendance one wav or the other 
:i d “ T ° ne ca « e it ‘has acted iniurionJv -Se more 

h!!n 1 W A Y m WhlCh *1“ attendance has been affected is that it has 
been made more regular, and that the number in attendance t 
.gradually forming a higher proportion of the number on rolls Some 
curious answers were riven me Tn mm l fr i , e 

ssa ? 

Old arc mere irregular than ever."? M “ ^ er ** 
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Mr. Cox: — • Reports on 

“ The whole of this district is now brought under the influence of National 
the Compulsory Attendance Act. In the rural districts of Coleraine Education, 
and Limavady it has sensibly improved the attendance, so far as my ~~~ 
schools are concerned, during the limited time it has been in opera- Mr ' Pur,er ' 
tion. In the Ballymoney rural district sufficient time has not yet attendance, 
elapsed to test its value ; whilst in the Ballycastle district the mem- 
bers of the Committee have been only quite recently nominated. In 
the urban districts the meetings continue to be held regularly, and 
appear to be of advantage. The efficiency of the schools generally 
has, I hope and believe, advanced. But there is no doubt that there 
would have been a larger advance had teachers been in the habit of 
previously making preparations for each day’s work. Lesson tables 
have come into more or less general use, but even where they have 
been availed of, it has been not seldom that I have noticed a teacher 
take a book from the hands of one of the pupils with the inquiry as 
to what the lesson might be.” 


Mr. Ross : — • 

“ An epidemic of measles has made its appearance in many parts 
of the district during the past six months. 

“ I am thoroughly in accord with the attitude of the Board in dis- 
countenancing a too hasty closing of the schools on the appearance 
of an epidemic, but where the medical opinion in the neighbourhood 
is strongly in favour of such closing as a means of stamping out an 
epidemic, such an opinion is deserving of the manager’s very careful 
consideration. 

“ Since 1894 the compulsory clauses of the Education Act of 1892 
have been in operation with more or less activity in the towns of 
Camckfergus, Larne, and Antrim. Within the past few months com- 
mittees for the enforcement of compulsory attendance have been con- 
stituted in Belfast, No. 1, Rural District, and also in the rural 
districts of Antrim and Lame. The Act will, therefore, be in opera- 
tion. immediately throughout the entire extent of the district. This 
is good so far as it goes, especially as it may probably lead in time to 
the awakening of local interest and practical sympathy in the working 
of the schools — a most needed factor in the improvement of elemen- 
tary education in Ireland.” 


Mr. Murphy: — 

“ Notwithstanding the educational facilities afforded in this district 
by the close proximity of the schools to one another, and the super- 
abundant accommodation provided, the attendance is very irregular. 
The Compulsory Education clauses of the Act of 1892 apply to the 
towns of Armagh, Ready, and Tanderagee, but their provisions are 
on the whole inoperative. 

“ The percentage of average attendance to average on rolls was 
62 * 3 for this district ; it was 64 • 5 for all Ireland last year, so that 
the Armagh district is below the mark in this respect. 

“ The Ready attendance is nearly 11 per cent, higher than that of 
the district generally. The comparatively regular attendance in 
Ready I attribute largely to the efforts of the Nuns and the De La 
Salle Brothers, and to the interest taken by the manager in the 
success of these schools. 

<f Irregular attendance is inexcusable in the case of town schools. 
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Reports od " In rural schools, on the other hand, the low attendance during 
Nation*? 01 certain months of the year is due to natural causes, and to a large 
Education. extent unavoidable. In the fruit-growing district, for instance, which 

. . . lies between Loughgall and Portadown, there are many acres under 

Mr. A. Purser, strawberries and bush-fruit, and these require every available hand 
Attendance, during the picking season. 

" I think the proper remedy is to popularise the school by investing 
it with all the possible attractions of a healthy local institution, in 
which managers and parents — the whole country-side, in fact— can 
take an active interest. 

1 In a word, the parents should be drawn into the warmth of the 
school life, and convinced that the schools are still their own. 

"Some years ago it was thought — indeed, there was a tolerable 
amount of certainty over the matter — that if education were free, the 
children would flock into the schools. 

By the abolition of school fees the value of the schooling is reduced 
in the eyes of the parents, and what was intended to be a step iii 
advance has proved to be a step to the rear. 

“ The teaching staff of the district consists at present of 186 
.teachers, of whom 122 are trained. 

“ 0f 149 schools, twenty-nine qualify by attendance for one, and 
only two for a second assistant.” 


TEACHERS AND MONITORS. 

Teachers. There is a general consent that the teachers are discharging their 
duties on the whole with fair efficiency, and have shown a praise- 
worthy desire to cany out the provisions of the New Programme. 
Some teachers, of course, are neither earnest nor skilful, but the pro- 
portion is no larger than in other professions. The bad point is the 
want of a ready means of getting rid of incompetent persons in the 
early years of their service. Several Inspectors suggest probationary 
service, such as is requued in other countries. Adequate remunera- 
tion and certainty of fairly permanent employment seem necessary to 
attract persons of ability to enter tlie Board's service. The effect of 
the new scales of salaries .cannot be estimated for some time and 
until more experience has been had of them. 

A large monitorial staff is still maintained. These young persons 
arc carefully instructed in the subjects of their examination syllabus 
put their training as candidate teachers leaves much room for 
improvement. 

Mr. Sullivan: — . 

w? S 1 em ij t u me fc he time has tome when the entrance exami- 

flucc » h ° U1 ^ b0 T S6d ' The best test of a teacher’s efficiency is his 
success as principal or assistant in a school. The mere fact that a 

s:»Kr“ on ia n<> guarajitee tut he ° r sha 

mg power by actual work in a school. An inefficient teacher is such 
tUS ° D ? lo ca,kty that all reasonable precautions should be 
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« As the teachers carried out the Besults scheme, though, in many Reports on 
cases, not approving of it, so now the teachers of the circuit seem the State of 
quite willing to carry out, as far as possible, the New Programme. Education. 

They have shown a great desire to join classes for Hand-and-Eye 

Training, classes for Elementary Science, &c. Several of the teachers Mr. A. Purser. 

in the City of Dublin have joined together and formed themselves Teachers. 

into classes to learn Drill from competent drill instructors. Some 

of these are for men, some for women, and several of the teachers, 

after attending and paying for one set of lessons, commenced a second 

set. This shows that these teachers are anxious to learn the new 

portions of the school programme as well as possible.” 

Mr. Eardley: — • 

“It used to be a subject of well-grounded reproach that the 
teachers at their meetings, instead of discussing educational aims and 
objects, confined themselves for the most part to a ventilation of their 
grievances, including the tyranny of managers, crotchets of inspect 
tors, and insufficiency of salaries. This can be no longer alleged, at 
least in this circuit, as the teachers are energetically taking steps to 
so qualify themselves that they shall be able to satisfactorily carry 
out the requirements. of the New Programme. A much larger number 
applied for admission to the Dublin courses of instruction in Hand- 
and-Eye Training than could be admitted, and drill-masters have been 
engaged at several centres. 

“ Another point which shows the desire of the teachers to meet the 
views of the Board was the immediate introduction to their schools 
on the part of those who received instructions of the New 
Methods. Brickwork appeared to be the favourite, and next paper- 
folding. • 

“ In the course of my visits to the schools during the year, I found 
with few exceptions the teachers at their posts actively engaged in 
carrying out their Time Table arrangements, their school accounts 
regularly filled, and a sufficient supply of requisites on hands- On 
the whole my impression is, the teachers discharge their duties with 
much fidelity and with fair skill." 


Dr. Moran: — 

“ I consider the vast majority of the teachers of this circuit to be 
a most respectable body of public servants — upright, honourable, and 
earnest in the discharge of their important duties 

“ The monitors are carefully instructed as a rule/* 

Mr. Hynes : — 

“ It would be difficult to speak too highly of the earnestness of the 
teachers of District 37. I cannot say that I am surprised, but I am 
Certainly Very much pleased with the more than readiness, the ardour 
with which they have set themselves to master and introduce the 
subjects of the revised curriculum. 

- “ Of • course, a considerable amount of poor and slipshod teaching 
Comes under my notice, but I have had the good fortune to hear a 
great many excellent lessons, in which I was much struck with the 
teachers’ masterly grasp’ of the subject, their skilful manner of treating 
it, the clearness of their, explanations, and, above all, the pains which, 
they took to make sure that the children • had grasped the right 
meaning." ' . " . . 
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Mr. Keenan: — 

“ Tlie greater number of schools in this district can only command 
an average attendance of between thirty and fifty scholars, which 
would be quite too small to entitle them to the services of an assis- 
tant. About 50 per cent, of the young teachers who obtain employ- 
ment here have been trained in a recognised Training College. 

“ The teachers of this district are an upright body of public ser- 
vants, who discharge thedr duties faithfully, and are held in high 
repute by the people of the locality in which they reside. No instance 
of personal misconduct on the part of any of the teachers has come 
under my notice since I took charge of the Monaghan district, now 
upwards of four years ago. 

“The teachers of small schools are often wanting in professional 
skill and not sufficiently alive to the importance of the duties they 
are called upon to discharge.” 


Mr. M‘Elwaine: — 

“Training Colleges will play a still more important part in the 
future than they have done in the past. 

“ I have always considered that in the Training Colleges the great 
object for which teachers and candidate teachersi were supposed to 
attend, viz., to be trained in the practical work of their profession, 
was put too much in the background. I do not consider that they are 
to be blamed for this, as the great stress was thrown on the result of 
the final examination. 

“ I have formed a high opinion of the teachers of the district. They 
are an estimable body of men and women, and do credit to the 
honourable profession to which they belong. It has been a pleasure 
to work among them, as I have found them more than, willing to 
carry out whatever suggestions I had to make, and to co-operate with 
me in my efforts to raise the efficiency of their schools. 

“ I find an excellent spirit among the teachers, and a desire to do 
what they can to make the New Programme a success. Large 
numbers are attending Physical Drill classes under extern instructors, 
in order to qualify themselves for teaching the subject efficiently in 
their schools.” 

Mr. Pedlow: — 

“The teachers are straightforward, truthful, and, with very few 
exceptions, efficient in the discharge of their duties. 

But it is also beyond doubt that some of them make too little 
preparation for their work.” 

Di*. Beatty: — 

As a rule, the zeal which teachers have shown in adapting them- 
selves to the changed conditions is deserving of very high praise. I 
suppose that to many of them the aim and end of the new system is 
a mystery. There is little reading or thought about education to be 
round among country teachers.” 


Mr. Headen : — 

“In the 128 Ordinary schools, 128 principals and 143 assistant 
teachers are employed. 
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“ Tlie following tables show the classification and the numbers Reports on 
trained in the cases of principals and of ordinary assistants NatoSl 

Education. 

I. — Principals. 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

Trained, 

Untrained. 

r, 



13 


1 

13 

5 

i J . • 



14 


2 

3 

4 

U 1 . . 


• 

10 


2 

20 

19 

n®. 


. 

— 


— 

3 

2 

nr, . 

• • • 


- 


2 

2 

12 

in* 

e • • 


— 


— 

~ 

1 


Totals, 


37 

7 

41 

43 


Mr. A. Purser 
Teachers. 


II. — Assistants. 






MALES. 

FEMALES. 


Class. 



Trained. 

Untrained. 

Trained. 

Untrained 

11 , 




_ 

— 

1 

1 

I*. 




6 

' - 

3 

t 

1I‘, 

, , 



24 

1 

24 

16 

n% 




10 

- 

4 

7 

m>, 



, 

1 

3 

1 

30 

in*, 




— 

2 

“ 

8 

TotalB, 



41 

6 

33 

63 


“In addition to these, sixty-nine classed lay assistants officially 
recognised as such, are employed in the Convent National schools. 

“ From above tables it may be seen that 61 per cent. of the prin- 
cipal and 51 per cent, of the assistant teachers of this dista 
gone through P a course of training, and that tos lar ? e 
ing in the higher classes speak well for the attainments and quahfica 
tons of the staff as a whole. I can express myself only m terms ot 
praise in regard to their devotion to their duties, ® lr ® sca / ce ly 
general, and the cordial and earnest manner m whichvnthsc^ceiy 
L exception, they have taken up the New ^ Programme ta . fte '*■* * 
their ability. X feel satisfied, moreover, that » few other 
are the teaihers better prepared with special qngrfwbau to unto 
take this work. Music, Drawing, Cookeiy, Ma^l Worked 
Elementary Science are branches to which the New Programme 
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fhTstete°of atta f tra chief importance, and the following table shows how the 
National teachers of this district are equipped for giving instruction in them : — 

Education ' , fto Singing, 

I (1.) Who hold Certificates of J (/i) Drawing, 

, competency to teacli , (c) Kindergarten, . 
j {(a) Cookeiy, 


Mr. A. Purser. 

Teachers. Number of Teachers 


Monitors. 


(2.) Who have attended a lKS? a i? rai " i ”B' ■ 
recent Course in y) ■“lementajy Science, . 

(0) Tonic Solfa, 


143 

149 

80 

44 

40 

5 

75 


Mr. Cox : — • 

“ In general, the teachers of this district are capable and earnest, 
and they 'are at all times willing to accept and act on any suggestions." 

Mr. Ross : — 

“I had some experience of Carrickfergus district on two previous 
occasions when acting as an unattached inspector, and I was much 
struck on renewing my acquaintance with the schools to find how 
great an advance in efficiency had taken place in some of them This 
is due largely to judicious appointments having been made as vacan- 
cies arose. This commendable action on the part of the managers 
still continues. 6 

mterests of the teaching profession itself, not to speak of 
T* TP lm P Qrtanfi interests of the public, eveiy precaution 
Should be taken to guard against persons devoid of aptitude for their 
work entering, or if recently entered, remaining in the profession 
A period of probation after entering, and the withdrawal of certifi- 
cates while such persons were .still young and fit to turn to something 
else, seems one necessary step towards the exclusion of the unfit.” 

Mr Sullivan:— Monitors. 

cont *? ue to receive careful instruction in their literary 
programme from the teachers of their- school. In Dublin City very 
monitors complete their term; long before it is completed 
rem ™ eratlve employment at other work. On the 
P°mitresses who complete their course in the city 
far the number of places which can be 

btamed by them m Dubbn, so that several, unless they give up 
teaching, must go to country schools or to England.” 7 ® P 

Mi-. Hynes : — . 

“The answering of the monitors of the district at their school 
examinations is, on tho whole, satisfactory. 

In the city boys’ schools it is very difficult to find reallv suitable 

r""“ 

Mr. M'Elwaine : — . 

See a amnb e r of the best monitors allowed at the 

yMr t0 - enter on a three trai^g teml “m 
pletmg the enture course in six years, instead of seven, U at prS 
' , not consider our monitorial system an efficient one *Af ariT i 
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‘‘The tr ainin g of monitors should begin with the low classes, and Reports an . 
as they increase in age and experience they should be advanced ^State of , 
to higher work, till at the completion of their term of service Eduoatton. ' ; 

had some experience in teaching all classes and subjects — this, of 

course to be done under the supervision of a teacher. Mr. A. Purser. 

“ I have to speak favourably of the way in which the literary train- jionitorii. ‘ 
ing of the monitors has been attended to. , 

“ In many schools in Belfast the special instruction of monitors is 
n,ot really carried on by the teachers of the schools which they attend. 

At least many monitors attend evening or Saturday classes in the 
citv for a length of time prior to their examination.” , 

Mr. Cox : — 

“On the whole, I think, the monitors are carefully trained and 
taught. In most cases a senior monitor is able to teach a lesson effec- 
tively and to control his class properly.” 

Mr! Ross : — - 

“ There are seventy-live monitors serving in the district. _ 

“ With very few exceptions I have found these young people dili- 
gent and attentive, and no instance of neglect of their instruction, on 
the part of the teacher inside or outside school hours has come under. 
my notice. 

“ There is a general tendency to regard the monitor too much m 
the character of an addition to the working staif, and too little in ; 
the character of an apprentice to the office of teacher.” 


PROFICIENCY. 

The schools were during the past year in a more or less unsettled Proficiency, 
condition owing to the change of school programme. Under the 
circumstances the reports are as favourable as could be expected. 

Mr. Sullivan : — 

The year to which this report refers — the year 1900 — will long 
he noted in the history of primary education in Ireland as the year 
in which the Results system was abolished. For thirty years this 
system was in complete possession of the primary schools of the 
country. When introduced it did much good, but the evils connected, 
with it having been permitted to thrive and flourish, outgrew its good 
points. Every human system must have had points an well as good 
points, and far more depends on the manner in which a system is 
actually worked than on its merit as a printed Code. Probably the 
greatest evil which existed in the system in existence from the estab- 
lishment of National Education up to 1870 was that the promotion 
of pupils was altogether too slow. As a consequence of this children 
remained year after year in the same junior classes, and so left school 
unable to read an ordinary book with intelligence, unable to write a 
letter, unable to make up correctly the price of a number of articles, 
the price of one article being given. Practical educationists had 
become aware of the defects of the old system, and steps were taken, 
though slowly, to remedy these defects, but in 1870 the Results 
system was introduced as a panacea for all evils, and the old system 
dropped into forgetfulness. The Results system gradually developed 
its defects, and one of the most important- of these arose from the 
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K ports o fact that, year by year, the very same payment was made for very 

the State of indifferent teaching as for first-rate teaching. Now it is much easier 
Education. to blin g pupils up to a low standard of proficiency than to bring them 
_ — t° a higfi standard, and as the Results fees were the same in both 

Mr. A. Purser, cases, numerous evils necessarily followed. Reading, in many cases 
Proficiency. was wanting in intelligence and distinctness; Penmanship and Com- 
position, though sufficiently good to secure a ‘pass,' were weak and 
unfinished; Arithmetic failed to develop the intelligence of the 
children, and became purely mechanical. In time, too, it became 
apparent that the hand, the eye, and the ear were receiving little or 
no training in most of our primary schools. The abolition of the 

Results system should, it is to be hoped, removo the evils which 

whether necessarily or otherwise — had become incorporated with it.” 

Mr. Eardley : — ■ 

“ The year 1900 will be memorable in the history of Irish National 
Education as seeing the abolition of the system of Payments for 
Results, after an existence of close on thirty years. Such an event 
was not wholly unexpected, as it was pretty plainly indicated in the 
Report of the Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction and 
as the Results system had been given up in Great Britain. I well 
remember the chorus of approval with which the introduction of that 
system was hailed, particularly by the teachers, to whom .it brought 
a very considerable increase of income. It certainly roused the dor- 
mant among that body, and for a long time was productive of much 
good. Gradually it was perceived however that education, an intan- 
gible product, could not be estimated by a system of numerical value 
and that its suppression was inevitable.” ’ 


Mi. Keenan : — 

A respectable proportion of the schools are well taught, and the 
different classes are well up to the requirements of their respective 
programmes. Pre-eminently in this class are the Model schools and 

S ^ofth ^ V t JT- 0f . M ™ a g- ha “- Tn these schools failures 
“y j h f. of thor classes are rare upon examination day 

and m addition to the ordinary subjects of the programme, a large’ 
number of optional and extra branches are successfully taught. S 
I desire further to bring under your notice Comanure and Drurn- 
V aff ? rdln £ eluent specimens of really good schools, 
nW “ backward com *7 ^cts. The special prLs awarded 
to clever boys on entering St. Macartan’s College are nearly always 
earned off by pupils of these schools. y y 

V 1 c ,‘? ne . to deaI witl1 t!le proficiency of the schools and shall 

abSVr^ori 6 lmp ° rtanfc sub i eot ° f Reading. In this subject I am 
r . e - port an lm provement as compared with the Reading in our 
schools two years ago. The Reading now is fluent thirds are 
correctly grouped, and the subject matter is fairly well understood 

w^tSgin^G 0 " ? defeCtive ’ and tbe repetition ofpoetry°ia 
wantmg m taste and expression. I attribute the defects in this iub 
^t to the excessive employment of unpaid monitors, and to t£ utter 
want of discrimination m selecting pupils for the purpose I have 
sometimes seen a pupil of the first cla^s in charge of aXTof eivhteln 

S3 S =• 

words in th/lessons ° f ^ 
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“Writing is well taught to the pupils of the Fourth and junior 
classes But many teachers consider they have fulfilled the require- “ ational 
ments of the programme if they have taught the pupils of these classes Education, 
to imitate the head-lines of the copy-hook prescribed for these classes, - — 

end their further progress in this branch can only be acquired by Mr. A. Purser. 
writing exercises, &c. Unfortunately the pupils of Fifth and Sixth Proficiency, 
classes in the schools in charge of such teachers do not write their 
exercises carefully, and we often find them dirty, as well as badly 


WilUbCil. , - . 

« i am happy to be able to report a marked improvement m bpeii- 
ing in the schools in this district. 

“ The Programme in Arithmetic is divided into three heads: — (1) 
Tables and° Notation, and Numeration. In general the pupils, 
especially those of the lower classes, know their tables well, and we 
rarely find the children of these classes having recourse to artificial 
means, such as counting on the fingers, Sec., when working their sums. 
Notation and Numeration are also fairly well known. The second 
head in Arithmetic is Mental Arithmetic and Addition of Money. 
Mental Arithmetic is taught in most schools with moderate success. 

“ The third requirement in Arithmetic is the special rules prescribed 
for each class. The answering on this portion of the programme is in 
general most satisfactory. The questions set are neatly and accu- 
rately worked out. ■ 

« Needlework.— Plain Sewing, Knitting, and Cuttmg-out are taught 
to most of the girls attending school here, as we have in nearly all 
the schools a female teacher or a workmistress paid bv the Board. 
The making of Clones lace is a local industry in Monaghan. 

« Music is taught in all schools in which the teachers hold certifi- 
cates of competencv to teach the subject. Hull ah" s method has in 
nearly every school been superseded by the Tonic Sol-fa. The 
teaching of Music has received a great impetus by the adoption of 
the New Programme, and has in many places added greatly to the 
attractiveness of the school. In places where the children would not 
come to school before 10.30 or 11 o’clock a.m., I find there is a full 
attendance at 9.30 a.m., so anxious are the children to he present at 


the Music lesson. 

" Drawing up to the present has not been taught m many schools 
in this district Even in schools where the teachers hold certificates 
of competency they in many instances refuse to teach it. 

" Book-keeping is taught in only twelve schools, hut I found in every 
instance the sets neatly written out and the entries well understood 
by the pupils. 

" Algebra, and Geometry, and Mensuration are taught in very 
few schools, hut the answering of the pupils in every instance showed 
a thorough mastery of the course prescribed by the programme, and 
careful teaching on the part of their instructors. 

“ A short course of Experimental Science was taught to the hoys 
of the Fifth and Sixth clisses in the Model school. French, first and 
second years’ course, was taught with great credit and success^ to 
senior class pupils in the Monaghan Convent and Model schools. 


Mr. M'Elwaine : — 

“ The Reading and Spelling programme for Infants receives due 
attention except in a few schools. When Action Songs and Drill are 
selected as the exercises for Infants, they are, as a rule, well taught, 
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but Drill cannot be properly carried on without the aid of a musical 
instrument. Ball Frame is frequently chosen, but is seldom, effec- 
tively taught. 

“I do not know a better instrument for cultivating the intelligence 
of pupils than Object Lessons, and they are capable of being used 
for all standards, from, the lowest to the highest. It is perhaps the 
best test of teaching skill there is, for to be .able to give a good 
Object Lesson implies the possession of a variety of good qualities. 

The general character of the Reading in the schools of this dis- 
trict is of a good mechanical kind. It is rare to meet with bad; Read- 
ing, but it is also rare to meet with what one would call good Read- 
ing. Ease, accuracy, and attention to punctuation are all met with 
but the style is monotonous, without intelligence or expression and 
grouping or phrasing is not well done. The present educational 
scheme enables one to set up a higher standard than the old one did 
and I have been pleased to see the efforts put forth by many teachers to 

Change the character of the Reading in their schools, and tofind a very 

satisfactory improvement in this respect within tile past few months. 
It is a hard task, but when they have overcome the initial difficulties 
and have established a good style of Reading in their schools,’ 
they will have no more trouble m maintaining a, high standard than 
they had m producing the mediocre article of the past. 

Explanation in general receives fair attention in this district I 
seldom find it good, and I seldom find it had. 

. ? no im porfca,nt part of education which has received little attention 
m time past will, I hope, receive in the future the attention which 

™t3 0r J a T^t rltS ~ I J mean the trainin ff of Pupils follow the 
context of what they read, to understand the argument or the infon 
mat-ion conveyed, and to be able to reproduce it when called on not 
mind “ a memol 7 exercise, but transmuted by the alchemy of the 

Poetry may be described as fair. The pre- 
? u r ber of P° B tical pieces is committed to memory by the 

SiJ^fTpT 7 or neTCr heara a tasteM and TO*-* 

cal R^dL PUp!,S T 4 °? P ur ?hase Historical and Geographi- 

cal Readers a supply might be kept in school to be given out at the 
beginning of a lesson and taken up at the end 

i szss 11 '■ * -*•* » — 


should hi P • P? ^ !' heir answers m complete sentences Tbev 

rat ^ 

aZ,t n trwiit r Stre I ** 

examined, or examined in a slovenly ^ manned tl not 

improvement need be looked for. 7 ' 1 ™ C 1 caees n 9 
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" Composition exercises might go hand in hand with lessons in the Keports oa 
Headers — literary, historical, or geographical. State of 

“ Arithmetic of junior classes is not satisfactory. If pupils were 

judged by accuracy of work only there would be few failures, but ' 

tables have been systematically neglected. Answers were arrived at Mr. A. tuner. 
by mechanical aids, generally by counting one at a- time, less p r0 fi 0 ; e ncy. 
frequently by finger-counting. When a bad foundation is thus laid, 

Arithmetic of senior classes is usually tainted with the same defects. 

“ From a comparison of the work done this year with last- year's 
examination rolls, Arithmetic of senior classes seems to have retro- 
graded to some extent. I attribute this to the change in the pro- 
gramme. 

“ Oral Spelling of First and Second classes is, as a rule, satisfactory, 
but Writing from Dictation in. the higher classes is too often poor. 

“ When this subject is badly taught, the reason is to be found in 
one or both of the following — insufficient practice or slovenly correc- 

tion. , 

“ Grammar is the subject taught in our schools with least satisfac- 
tory results. I frequently find the proficiency in it very poor. 

“ The proficiency in Geography does not rise above mediocrity. 

The fact that it does not appear in the New Programme as an exami- 
nation subject has probably not been without influence. 

11 1 believe there was a t-ime when the use of the globe was known 
in Irish schools, hut that was in the pre-Eesults period. 

“ Now that the old order is yielding place to the new, it is to be 
hoped that these globes will be again produced, dusted, and used, 
and that where there is none, one will be bought. Every school 
should also have a compass, in the use and understanding of which 
the pupils should, as far as possible, be trained. 

“ Of other subjects, Singing and Drawing are taught in the large 
majority of schools. Next to these, Algebra and Book-keeping are 
most frequently taught. 

“ The Tonic Sol-fa system is steadily displacing Staff Notation. It 
is more easily taught, and seems to suit National schools better. The 
subject is carefully taught, but the selection of school songs leaves 
much to be desired. . 

“ Drawing in the past has not been a success in National schools, 
and I shall be interested in seeing the result of the lines of teaching 
laid down in the New Programme. We have hitherto paid too much 
attention to lines and too little to form. For practical use the latter 
is of much greater importance. .... 

" I understand that the New Programme is more practical m its 
character, which will be an undoubted gain.” 

Mr. Pedlow: — * 

“ I examine, in Belfast, children of Irish, English, and Scotch parent- 
age, and what has given me some thought is the feeling which English 
children display in their reading of simple passages from books on 
the Board’s list. They try to read as they speak. Our Scotch friends 
are somewhat deficient in this respect. I cannot say that they are 
better, possibly they are worse, than ourselves. TJntil recently dis- 
tinct enunciation, with attention to the period or full stop, was all the 
teacher aimed at. , , 

There is now no mere mechanical pass, and the teachers model 
acts as a stimulus to the child. The monotonous pronunciation of 
words has to some extent ceased. Extension of knowledge, combined 
yith expression, is aimed at. 
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“ A taste for Heading is cultivated through the medium of school 
libraries, and their extension should be encouraged. Belfast makes 
use of the City Free Library, but, as a rule, only religious publications 
occupy the school-book presses. 

“ There is a tendency to return to the old system of Writing from 
imitating the teacher. Its advantages are class instruction and 
uniformity. All in the same standard write the same copy at the 
same time. It is much the same as Drawing from suspended charts, 
and beyond doubt there is valuable hand-and-eye training in the 
process. Head-lines on blackboard are only used for junior classes, 
especially the First. For senior classes head-line copies are preferred. 
In some schools short stories are read for the children to reproduce 
in transcription books. This is a most useful exercise, which culti- 
vates the memory and forms an introduction to Composition. The 
exercises in Fifth and Sixth classes are more carefully marked than 
before, and the carelessness of home-work is diminishing. The 
letters still contain too many grammatical mistakes, which are con- 
stantly repeated, and too many misspelled words. 

“ Spelling . — The method of teaching Spelling has been changed to 
meet the requirements of programme. In the different standards 
Word-building is now taught, and the children are practised in making 
short sentences of their own containing words selected for them. 

“ This is useful also for Composition. In Dictation the misspelled 
words are not always re-written correctly by the children, and some- 
times they are not corrected at all. Such exercises are worse than 
useless. I find Transcription too much given in senior classes. Whilst 
in junior classes it is most useful, in senior classes its value diminishes. 

"Arithmetic . — An hour, and frequently an hour and a-half, were 
devoted daily to the teaching of this subject, and test cards, contain- 
ing examples of all rules, seemed to be the favourite method of secur- 
ing passes. 

“ Practical and Commercial Arithmetic did not figure in the pro- 
gramme. I have endeavoured to attach importance to Mental Calcu- 
lations, and to a thorough knowledge of the Addition and Subtraction 
Tables. 

“ The advent of the New Programme in Grammar appeased the 
minds of interested instructors more than any other reform. Three 
half-hours were devoted weekly to this subject, but distaste through 
want of progress became chronic. 

“ The goal to be reached seemed devoid of educational advancement. 

“ That it would make the pupils speak correctly was not even 
dreamt of. 

“ The standard required was beyondthe years of the children. We 
have now before us another system, and one applicable to daily life. 
The most important element of it is the correction of grammatical 
errors. 

“ Textbooks and home tasks in Geography are given up. They 
were objectionable to teacher and scholar alike, owing to the inactivity 
of mind which they encouraged. Headers have now been introduced, 
but dissatisfaction prevails owing to what is considered the unsuit- 
ability of these Readers for Irish schools. The teaching of this sub- 
ject is at present time in a very unsettled sbate. I -have not yet seen 
in the course of my inspection a ground plan of a school-room accord- 
ing to scale. In many schools there is no globe, and lessons on the 
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globe are very few, whilst the map is in daily use. Measurement ol Reports on 
distance on either map or globe, the rules for determining time, the the State of 
causes of variations in temperature, even how to fix the cardinal Education.: 
points, have practically been unattempted. 

“ In all city schools, and some of the rural schools, Music is taught, Mr. A. Purser. 
and almost entirely according to the Tonic Sol-fa method. Previously Proficiency. 

I complained of harshness of voice and shouting. The constant use 
of the modulator tended to correctness of pitch rather than sweetness 
of expression. In some schools I have latterly noticed improvement 
in Singing. 

“ In Drawing one feature is the discontinuance of grooved slates, 
another the partial disuse of the rubber. Pupils generally like the 
rubber. They manifest much greater delight in erasing than in 
drawing a line. 

“ Again, although I see Blackboard Drawing, I never see the object 
itself placed before the children ; their curiosity is not aroused to ask 
questions. The lesson proceeds just as one in transcription. Within 
the last few weeks I was surprised to find remarkably good original 
designs in freehand. A talent not before brought to light in National 
schools here has caused astonishment. Teachers considered original 
designs in freehand difficult. They will find them much more inte- 
resting than mere copying. 

“ X n the Infant schools and Infant departments Kinder- 
garten occupations have been systematically taugbt. Build- 
ing, Paper-folding, Weaving, and Stick-laying are dexterously 
done by the little ones. They scarcely ever have a 
simple talk with the teacher; yet this, if well directed, would be 
one of the best means of developing their inquiring nature. In some 
schools there is not sufficient life or enthusiasm, without which the 
gifts flag in interest. In the ordinary National^ schools Manual 
Instruction has as yet received little time or though:.'. 

" I have not yet seen any Object Lessons given in senior schools, 
nor have the courses to be adopted in Elementary Science been 
definitely fixed. 

■' I cannot express a very favourable opinion of the Object Lessons 
given in Infant schools. Many of them are more suitable for senior 
classes. They are lessons at which the teachers deliver httlq/lectures, 
whilst the children endeavour to attend or to keep quiet. ihese 
lectures are interspersed with questions as if taken from a catechism, 
and the children respond, either individually or simultaneously, by- 
repeating answers committed to memory. I do not say that aU Object 
Lessons partake of this character. There are exceptions. The sub- 
jects selected have no sequence, no relation to one “other, and they 
do not form a proper introduction to science or the study of nature. 

The surroundings of the children are not sufficiently taken mto 
account. The lessons do not begin by making the children observ , 
find out, and tell all they can about the objects. They are a means 
of imparting knowledge, but not of training the mind. 

“A good start has been made to establish Physical Drill. Imme- 
diately after the issue of the Revised Programme privateclasseswere 
established in the city, and many principals and assistants ‘ *™ e rts 
them. Instruction was also extensively given m s * ro i S pl ^XS' 

As a result, the programme has already been pretty well “^stored. 

There are, as I previously stated, up school pnes, nor is any inch 
tion evinced to establish, them. 
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Reports on “The time for Needlework has been reduced to three 
the State of ]] 0u rs or less weekly, and I see no difference in the quality of the 
work. I cannot, however, report any improvement in any of the 
classes. The sewing in Belfast schools never was during my period 
Mr. A. Puncr. of inspection very good, nor is it likely to be as long as ready-made 
clothing can be cheaply purchased. 

“ A great obstacle to education was rapid promotion — hurrying from 
class to class, which parents desired and enforced on teachers. Now 
there will be time for the acquisition and digestion of knowledge, and 
for the development of the intellectual faculties.” 

Dr Beatty: — 

“ Owing to my short experience of this district, my remarks on the 
teaching must be of a rather fragmentary character. 

“To begin with the Infants and their Object Lessons. Probably 
in all teaching there is no more difficult test of instructional ability 
than the treatment of an Object Lesson for little children. 

“It is hardly, therefore, strange if the ordinary country teacher 
does not succeed where a Pestaloz 2 i would be required for complete 
success. 

" Professor Henry li. Armstrong has summed up the whole matter 
in his quotation from Huxley : — ‘The great end of life is not knowledge 
but action, which, being translated into the language of primary 
education, means, that if you give a child the faculty to do things 
and find out things for himself when he wants them, it does not much 
matter whether he has learned any facts. Of course it would be 
reprehensible to omit to furnish him with facts, incidentally, when 
this can be done ; but, apart from the absolutely indispensable arts 
of reading, writing, and counting, the efforts of the teacher should 
be devoted to the training of faculty, not to the communication, of 
facts. 

If this is so, most of the Object Lessons given are on radically 
wrong lines. The children are crammed with facts instead of being 
led on to use their senses of touch, sight, hearing, Ac., and to reason 
out the interpretation of what thev see, and touch, and hear. 

' Can any means, then, he found of rendering these Object Lessons 
for little children more useful? I think so. The first way to mend 
them is very simple : that the teacher should sit down, 
worth 611 * Cllatty Style sbould be ado P ted ; there should be no long 

.hi t? e n tlie °rl ldr ?'- sh0uId , be encollra g ed to talk and to ask. They 
B £ ould ? bs< fT! the , ob l ect 811,1 sllould describe all they see in it. They 

thev ^ tbey ° an find out for themselves, and 

they should he helped only towards helping themselves. 

tant T mbhr^^ 0nerS W de . clared Readin g to be ' mod impor- 

able to rtfto th ? and 14 is a vel 7 S™* pleasure 'tobe 

. ® A*. ® bat ® that this subject is now- at last receiving its due [or 
something approaching its due) attention. It is certainly growing 

S^eX,a m cW Udil,le - iS StflI IaCi ”e 

tion^or a I ex P ressl ™ ne ss- But, undoubtedly, the founda- 

sulfei matter s UnP to TO, ? ent bem !aid ‘ ' ^plankion of toe 

5S2WrsS3y*re§2 ■° 1 » *> 

.1 ‘to. 1 ! 11 * 4 w .ltrlhj. U 
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Reports’ on 

Mr. Cos . . _ the State of 

a Reading is very much as it was at the time I sent National 
up my last General Report, i.e., verbally accurate, but wanting in Education, 
expression. It appears to me that not only should a good deal more A PuTXr _ 
attention he given to pattern reading by the teacher, but the pupil ' . 

should be made to give more care, to exact and clear enunciation. 

Rarely can a listener who is not provided with a book follow the 

“ gut expressive reading connotes that the pupil understands what 
he is reading, and this is the main, difficulty. At present, when one is 
examining on the phraseology the pupil looks for the key-note 
of the expression — if I may say so — in one of the words of which the 
meaning is given at the head of the lesson ; . indeed, he generally 
turns hack to see if an explanation is given there. If that key-note 
is there, then he gives its meaning ; if it be not there, then no answer 

is forthcoming. ... 

“Where t-lie Reading is verbally inaccurate, it is my experience 
that it usually arises from the teacher not having a hook in his hand. 

I find singular nouns and verbs pluralised, small words omitted, &c., 
and that/ too, without destroying the sense; and enquiry generally 
brings out what I have stated. 

" The character of the Recitation of Poetry and of the Reading 
evidently tends to be the same. The recitation of set pieces of 
poetry cannot show much improvement until the pupil enunciates 
more clearly, and has an intelligent appreciation of what he is trying 
fco recite. ... 

“ Writing is generally pretty good. 

"In the higher classes a head-line copy is generally written daily, 
hut I think it almost more important, that extreme care m the 
written exercises should be insisted on. But extreme care on the 
part of the pupil must be followed bv extreme care m the supervision 
not only of the neatness and regularity of the penmanship, but of the 
punctuation, spelling, use of capital letters, &c. And this is precisely 
where adverse comments arise, especially at incidental vlslts - 

" In the Dictation mistakes are not numerous at my examin 
tions, but it is otherwise in the Letters. Here, it seems tc • me .the 
pupil spells a word very much as he pronounMS it and this 
another reason why accurate enunciation shoirld be insisted on. 

“Arithmetic is generally satisfactory. Counting ay means of 
strokes or the fingers seems to have almost ceased. In 
classes, intelligence in method and neatness of work : show reran 

for improvement. Mqntal work is poor, and many mistakes arise, 
from inability to translate into figures a number dictated or written 

" The answering in Grammar is generally sufficient l” r a pass 
marK t™ears to me to he secured M 

gent appreciation of theory, hut by a persistent grinding away at. 
parsing sentences, especially on paper as borne work. _ 

" It has sometimes struck me that the teaching m this su jec , i 
faM to b”ely satisfactory, because wh-t has beeped 
of the text-book has not been applied ^ edia . te 5 1 Jt .“Ita 
to asentence. Not only is this so m the oral wo* but 
given to be parsed as a home lesson gener-ahy team no e^nectmn 
with what has recentlv been committed to .memory ^ 

that I have now and then remarked to a^teacher that T 
what had been learnt in Grammar or Geography as a homo lesso , 

1 • ' " B 2 
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Reports on could, "be much more profitably dealt with during the half-hour set 
NationaT °* down on the Time Table for the subject than during the few minutes 
Education. that it would receive if heard merely as a home lesson. 

“ The sub-heads have always been the portions of Geography 

Mr. A. Purser, in which the answering is least satisfactory, and this applies 
Proficiency, from the Third Class (points of compass, &c.) to the Fifth Class (lati- 
tude and longitude). 

“ The pupils generally show a satisfactory knowledge of the map. 

“ N eedlework is generally pretty good ; in a few schools it is 
excellent. 

" Extra and Optional Subjects have very nearly dropped 
out entirely since the beginning of the financial year, but, owing to 
the influence of the New Programme, Drawing and Singing have 
become more general,” 

Mr. Ross: — 

“ With regard to the general proficiency of the schools of this dis- 
trict it is, I am convinced, considerably above the average. 

“ Really good Reading is occasionally met with, and the proficiency 
in this subject generally reaches a higher average standard than I 
have met with elsewhere. 

“ A prevalent defect in the Reading here, as elsewhere, is a ten- 
dency to mumbling, a want of distinctness of articulation, owing to 
the words, especially the terminations, not receiving their full sound. 
This carelessness of utterance is particularly observable in the recita- 
tion of poetical pieces. 

“ Writing is fairly satisfactory. The earlier introduction of paper 
should have a good effect. It will likely check one of the chief faults 
in the teaching of First Class, viz., the want of judgment often shown 
in graduating the blackboard copies. 

u Spelling up to Second Class is generally good, so far as detached 
words are concerned. Phrase Spelling is less satisfactory. Where 
Spelling is unsatisfactory in Third and higher classes, I generally find 
that systematic preparation of the page from which the dictation 
passage was to be chosen had not been enforced. In the absence of 
this previous preparation dictation is of little value as a teaching 
exercise ; as a test of Spelling it is always valuable. 

ff The proficiency of the higher classes in Arithmetic in many of 
the schools here was fairlv satisfactory, and, in some, highly creditable. 

“Mental Arithmetic is decidedly weak. 

“In Grammar the proficiency is variable. The skilful teacher 
succeeds in leadingthe children 'to think, but in tbe hands of the less 
successful, the subject rarely attains any degree of real value as a 
mental training. The introduction of Analysis cannot fail to be 
productive of good. 

The requirements of the late programme in Local Geographv 
were, as a rule, successfully taught. Blank maps of Ireland and 
Europe are found in practicallv all the schools, and the acquaintance 
of the pupils of Fourth and Fifth Classes with the blank Map of 
Ireland was usuallv creditable. The cardinal points with reference 
to the school and playground are now generallv taught. The adop^ 
tion of skilfully drawn-un Geographical Readers should introduce 
much-needed changes in the instruction in this branch. 

“ Needlework may be regarded as fairly satisfactory, and, occasion-, 
ally, specimens of excellent sewing are met with. * 
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“Unfortunately there are not a few small mixed schools under Reports on 
masters where the average of girls does not warrant, the employment ^Stete of 
of a workmistress. In these cases the girls are utterly deprived of Eduoation _ 

training in Needlework. Where two schools of this character are 

within a reasonable distance of each other, it might be possible to ifr. h. /'«««•. 
arrange for a workmistress to give half the usual time in each, visiting Proficiency, 
them on alternate days. 

" Instruction in Drawing is rapidly extending in the schools. Where 
the subiecb has previously been taken as an extra branch the pro- 
ficiency is pretty fair. Like Drawing, the number of schools m which 
Singing is taught is rapidly increasing. In a considerable number of 
these schools good progress is shown. The Tonic Sol-fa system is 
almost invariably adopted. 

“Exclusive of the Model schools, there are four Infants’ schools m 
the district. Drill and Singing form a regular part of the course in 
each The proficiency in these exercises is fairly satisfactory. Witnm 
the past two years the Kindergarten system has been introduced with 
fair Success into three of the Infants’ schools. Step have also been 
taken recently for its introduction into the remaining one. Two 
suitable exercises at least are now presented at the annual examine 
tion of the Infants’ Class in all the schools. 

“ The aims of Object Lessons are now more accurately appreciated 
by the teachers, but, as in many cases, the giving of Object Lessons 
is a new departure, a moderate standard is all that should be 
expected for the present. Picture Lessons, though unquestionably 
inferior in educational value to Object Lessons, “ 
carded altogether. Even the very youngest children can be “Crested 
in a picture, and in this way a useful conversational lesson can often 
be introduced.” 


Mr. Murphy: — • , , , 

“ I have not noticed any appreciable change in the character ot 
the inZctton "in tl spools which I could properly as-b 
to the abolition of individual examma^sn. Nor oan ^ be seen 
yet how far the character of the attendance will be , ^ 

change which allows, or , ratiiei ^ which reqmra 

sented for examination at the end of the sen y » e i aps ed 

badly he attended during the Sfu ^ecSy to afford satisfactory 
since the system was altered will be necess 17 j 

evidence on these points. Tins much, low , oJiera 7 to 7 e ] as - their 

not noticed any inclination on the ^ part > ^ ^ that less 

efforts in any direction, under any such ™ w e r to 

would be required than formerly, or that results were no g 
be accurately ganged, or to be of much account. 

“ Tha proficiency in Readm g “ <^ e fnl attention 

I may say that this important bran schools with marked 

throughout the district, and, in no - mi heard. It is 

success. Natural voice-inflection is ^ ^ 

still, I am afraid, looked upon as a somewhat useless their 
ment, but I am satisfied that a num ^ ^ fte explaILa tion of 
best efforts to secure it. More ta fP ^ answering of 

subject matter than formerly, pith the ream 

the pupils is more intelligent m ^ whole> sati sfac- 

U I consider the Penmanship of the district, 

tory. 
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Reports gn . “ Composition is steadily improving, but in tbe absence of any 
Natkmaf ° f systematic effort to eradicate grammatical errors, a number of hideous 
Education. solecisms disfigure both the written and. the spoken language of the 

, — r pupils, and not unfrequently, I am sorry to add, of the teachers 

Mr. A. Purser, themselves. 

Proficiency. « _^s far as I have seen as yet, Analysis of Sentences is not properly 
taught, and Correction of Errors is receiving little attention. Skilful 
and systematic treatment of these grammatical exercises will be 
needed if they are to be of any value. 

“ Before the change of programme was announced, more than ample 
time was devoted to Arithmetic, and the proficiency in this branch 
was, generally speaking, satisfactory. Less time is now given, as 
much less is required. 

“ In town schools, and other large schools where the senior classes 
are well attended, and where pupils spend several years in Sixth 
Class, there is an evident intention not only to secure the cultivation 
of the intelligence and a proper development of the faculties, but to 
secure also, at any rate for some of these pupils, sufficient knowledge 
of certain branches to fit them as candidates for various positions in 
life. 

“The proficiency in Geography has been steadily improving during 
the last two years, and, as a general rule, I find that the pupils have 
a useful and intelligent knowledge of this subject. This improve- 
ment I ascribe to the increased attention which has been paid to 
map-drawing and out-line map exercises. 

“ Needlework has been taught up to the present on no definite 
system, the application of class-teaching to this important branch of 
a girl’s education being scarcely thought of. A very fair proficiency 
has been attained by individual teaching.” 


NEW SYSTEM. 

New System* The teachers have endeavoured to adopt some of the new work in 
their schools, but, owing to circumstances, many things have had to 
he omitted. A point requiring serious attention is the classification 
of the children. One effect of the introduction of the New Programme 
has been a wholesale stoppage of promotions, and in many cases 
even a general depression of pupils from higher to lower classes 1 . 


Mr. SULLiVAtf: — 

“ The New Programme has commenced with many advantages. As 
I have said, the teachers of the circuit, though by no means unani- 
mous concerning its details, are practically unanimous in a determina- 
tion to carry it out with all the zeal, skill, and energy which they can 
command. The children in the schools seem much pleased with 
several parts of the programme, especially with Physical Drill, 
Measuring, and Weighing. The managers are friendly, though many 
of them have not yet formed a definite opinion as to the merits of 
the New Programme. I can speak confidently for the Inspectors of 
the circuit, and I am satisfied that they will cordially co-operate with, 
the wishes of the Commissioners. The new scheme is, therefore, 
favourably launched, but it is too soon to judge of its practical 
success.” . i 
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Hi. Eabdlby:— . , „ 

'‘Unlike its predecessor, the new system was received with some K«P"*| n o( 
miseiving and much misrepresentation, but 1 have no doubt the NatioJial 
change will be highly benoucial, based as it is on rational lines by Educat j 011 . 

°3I to the uiteil.gence rather than to the memory, and, as far 

^^oossSe^by deadug with realities rather than words. Ur.A.Pur^. 

•-ihe Mew Programme for the first time gives to Heading thatpre- New System, 
eminence which it deserves. This, though the most important of all 
the school subjects, was the worst taugnt of any. It was often a. 
matter of remark liow much better a stray child, who had been taught 
in England Scotland, or America, read than those taught at home. 

The contrast was painfully evident in the indistinctness, laulty group- 
ing of the phrases, and deficiency of expression. 

Ml ‘‘f gTodTeal of work on the lines of the New Programme has 

alr ‘‘T d L b 7eas”tod that the key-note, 'Quality, not quantity/ 

SO judiciously struck in the recent instructions, is awakening a 

reS ?The e ketric System and Practical Measuring nave been taken up 

ss?aarp££^^-««‘ *• - - 

the requisite appliances. 

ended bas been one ^f — thought. ^ The 
sweeping away of the Results sy e P d d an d bewildered 

changes in the Programme so quicUy "^ 3 anxiety about 

teachers and managers ahk • ^ requirement of the new Code 

incomes, then anxiety as ^ bow the teq ^ ^ ^ ^ 

could best be carried out. Good , that sc bool life must assume 
plete changes in method were necessary, t cease an d be 

a different tone, and that the and development of intellect, 

supplanted by systems ^ l regulations were most loyally 

It is very gratifying to find That .the n * w 4f^ efomatio n, that not a 
received, that they were bade „ as eve r made to me by manager 
single grumble, not a single murn^ , imm dated with questions 

or teacher regarding them. I wa P J sc hools as a bearer 

at every visit of in. !»«*.«, »d^ j wag unable to eluci- 
of information. X am afia parts of the p rogr amme have 

date difficulties encountered maste r e d but before it can be fully 
been thoroughly discussed and 1 Belfast, where there are 
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thisutT C f courses in Elementary Science and in Hand, Eye, and Ear Train- 

National ° '“S w ° u ld be profitable, and I trust that before long they will be 

Education. successfully conducted here. In official letters to the Board I have 

— ~~ pointed out the importance of local classes. Applications for Science 

Mr. A. Purser, training are constantly made to me. 

New System. “ I cannot speak too highly of the efforts made by many of the 
teachers to introduce fully the New Programme. At considerable 
expense some have employed extern specialists, and others have gone 
to private classes to thoroughly qualify themselves for their new 
duties. 


Dr. Beatty: — 

“ 1S y e t impossible to report on the teachers’ handling of the 
Revised Programme. 

“ Tlle district generally is stirring briskly with the Revised Pro- 
gramme. Singing and Drawing are being widely introduced, and the 
lecent successful and skilful course of Tonic Sol-fa teaching, as well 
as the course now proceeding at Kilkeel, will, I have no doubt, prove 
most beneficial. Apparatus for the Arithmetic programme has been 
provided in a good many schools. A large number of the teachers 
have attended classes in Drill, and in some cases the movements are 
already executed with praiseworthy precision. Miss Cullen visited 
the girls schools of the district, and a few of the mixed schools, with 
rapidity and energy, in order to introduce the collective system of 
Needlework instruction and improved methods in this branch and 
samples for the collective teaching are being prepared in the schools. 
A course of Cookery and Laundry instruction is to begin in Newrv 
at once.” J 


Mr. He aden: — 

“ 1 have SWat p'easure in reporting that as soon as the New Pro- 
gramme came into the hands of the managers and teachers of this 
district, the universal attitude was one of earnest anxiety to adopt 
it as early and as fully as possible. In a few cases in the beginning 
there were some doubts and perplexity respecting certain features! 
arising through misconception, and in regard to the introduction of 
two or three branches, there are difficulties still which only time can 
solve; but at present the New Programme, to a greater or less extent 
is in operation m every school in this district. 

- “, In /fV ° f "V scllools English with its several sub-heads, 
is taught fully in accordance with the New Programme. 
Twenty-five of these are Infant schools. In the remaining fifteen, 
three sets of Readers— Literary, Historical, and Geographical, are 
in use; and Writing, Spelling, Word-building, Composition, and 
^nalysis ale attended to in accordance with the new requirements. 
In sixteen other schools Historical Readers, and in thirty-one other 
schools Geographical Readers, are in use, in addition to the ordinary 
Eiterary Readers In thirty.seven schools the managers are awaiting 
the publication of more suitable Historical and Geographical Readers 8 
and m the remaining fourteen schools the annual examination has 
been held recently, or is to be held at an early date, and the managers 

adopt ea0!lerS haVe “ 0t ?et decided on the seriee of Readers they will 

"I may state that already I find extra attention paid to Reading 
and its sub-heads everywhere. In some of my large schools in the 
city, the managers have engaged the services of professional elocu- 
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tionists to conduct Reading lessons daily with the senior cl&69eS. Reports on 
The results are quite beyond expectation in a primary school. I have o£ 

recently heard difficult pieces recited in two or three of these schools E ducation , 

in most finished style — articulation, modulation, and gesture being 

faultlessly correct; and I am pleased to report that in general I find Mr. A. Purser. 
greater intelligence shown in the Reading everywhere, including better New System. 
Grouping of words, and readier and more accurate explanation. 

° “ The course of instruction in Arithmetic laid down in the New 
Prooramme is fully adopted in twenty-six of my schools. It is car- 
ried” out in all respects, except those of measuring and weighing, in 
107 other schools. In the remaining five it has not yet been adopted, 
except to a trifling extent. These, with one exception, are schools 
whose annual examination will be held in the month of January, 

1901. They are waiting till after that event to introduce the branch 
in its new form as fully as possible. The chief difficulty in all cases 
has been the providing of scales — weights and measures— for practical 
use This involves expense, and the question of meeting it lias to be 
discussed. In twenty-seven of my schools these scales, weights, &c., 
have been provided, .and are in daily use by the pupils. In connec- 
tion with this subject I have endeavoured to impress upon the teachers 
the duty of seeing that every pupil from First Standard upwards is 
provided with a rule for measuring, which can be used for its specific 
purpose in drawing as well. In 105 of my schools the pupils are thus 
fully supplied. In five schools the pupils of the senior classes are 
fully supplied ; in nine schools the supply is fair, while in the remain- 
ing nineteen schools the supply is inadequate. 

“ The introduction of Manual Training is perhaps the most funda- 
mental feature in the departure of the New Programme. In twenty- 
seven schools it is now in operation in this district, on correct lines ; 
while Manual Training in the form of Kindergarten has already been 
carried on for some years in the twenty-five Infant schools referred to 
above. This Kindergarten work, however, had hitherto been con- 
ducted mainly by lecturing and showing; and in such gifts and occu- 
pations as stick-laying, tablet-laying, and weaving it had become 
purely mechanical, patterns being always the same for years, and no 
attempt being made to create or develop originality or design, thus 
the gifts which were specially intended to cultivate observation had 
largely ceased to be the means of effecting any such purpose. the 
tethers of all these schools, with more or less skill and success, are 
now employing the heuristic instead of the didactic method of teach- 
ing : they are training the children to examine and find on rom 

their own observation ; they are endeavouring to make them proficient 
in arranging the gifts severally, according to patterns and designs, 
with equal ease and accuracy from (a) directions or (5) imitation, or 
(c) drawing; and they are making Drawing the foundation of every 
branch of Hand-and-Eye work, and thus giving it a practical value 

“Drawing is now taught in 125 schools of this district, and in 
ninety-one of these it is taught on the lines of the New rogram ^ 

In forty of these schools it has been introduced for the first time 

th “ Singing is now taught in 103 schools of the district and in thirty- 
five of these it has been introduced for the first tune is year. 

“In 126 schools Drill is now part of the daily ronrae lnsteuo- 
tion. Some form of Drill had been practised heretofore in the twenty- 
five Infant schools and in eleven others, but it has been m ro uc 
for the first time this year in eighty-nine schools of the district. 
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Reports on the majority of these cases the introduction has been subsequent to. 
National 6 ° f I never had experience of such enthusiasm in an under- 

Education. taking as that which has inspired teachers and pupils alike dn the 

adoption of Drill as a branch of school work. 

Mr. A. Purser. “ Eive of my teachers have already had an opportunity of attend- 
New System, ing Mr. Heller’s course in Elementary Science. In one only of these 
cases has a beginning been made in teaching the branch. There ia 
another difficulty. Tile apparatus, though not in a sense very elabo- 
rate or costly, is expensive for our schools, and will not be provided, 
I fear, unless the Commissioners make a grant. It is to be hoped that 
this will be done. Meanwhile, however, I am pleased to report that 
Object Lessons are already introduced, and form part of the ordinary 
course in seventy-nine of my schools. In most of these schools the 
objects are selected with care and judgment. In girls’ schools they 
are connected with Cookery, Laundry, and Domestic Science gene- 
rally, and in rural schools with Botany, Agriculture, &c. ; and while, 
in a few cases, I have heard very bad Object Lessons given — lessons 
which were ‘ lectures ’ rather, displaying the teacher’s own knowledge 
and his effort at imparting information by an inordinate lot of talk — 
I have, on the other hand, listened to some excellent Object Lessons 
in which the objects were handed round to the children, who, by sug- 
gestion of well-arranged questions, worked out themselves the pro- 
perties, uses, and sources of such objects, being required at every step 
to frame their answers in complete sentences, and being encouraged 
to express themselves, no matter how simple or how apparently 
irrelevant the remark. 

“ Laundry has not yet been introduced into any of my schools, but 
early in January it will be taken up in one. Cookery classes are in 
operation in seven of my schools, and they will shortly be formed in 
at least one other school. The difficulty in connection with these 
subjects is mainly one of accommodation/ 

Mr. Cox : — 

“ It will be noticed that I have made very slight reference indeed 
to the change of programme, and I have purposely refrained from 
doing so. I will only say here that, generally, it has been received 
in a sympathetic spirit, and I believe that teachers will honestly 
endeavour to make it a success. I find not only a general desire to 
attend the local classes under an official, organiser, but in this neigh- 
bourhood meetings are held for instruction in subjects where the 
Board could hardly be expected to provide an organiser, c.g., Drill.” 

Mr. Boss : — 

“The present period, when we are only in the initial stages of 
transition from the old to the new system, is obviously inopportune 
for offering opinions on the working of the new order of things. 

“We should endeavour to encourage thoroughness at the outset. 

A little well done in the several courses will be the surest foundation 
upon which to build for future success. This success rests largely 
with the teachers, and I gladly avail myself of this opportunity of 
acknowledging the earnestness of purpose shown by almost all in this 
district in endeavouring to adapt themselves to the changed condi- 
tions of their work, as well as to qualify themselves. for its efficient 
discharge. Speaking from my experience here, I feel warranted in 
stating that the outlook for the new departure is distinctly 
encouraging." 
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Mr. Murphy : — 

“ As far as I have been able to observe, the work of reorganisation National 
is proceeding in. an orderly and sufficiently expeditious manner, with Education. 

rlnp rao-ard — and this is an important matter — to the progress of the ,, 

.V a • c i 3m A. Purser. 

pupils even m this year of change. 

r r ftew System. 


Branch or Requirement. 

Number of Schools in 
which taught or in ; reduced— 
December, 190U. 

Number of Srhoolsin 
which taught two years 
ago. 

Singing, .... 

91 

33 

Drawing, 

130 

51 

Object Lessons,. 

Drill 

131 (in 88 schools to 
all Classes) 

141 

about 12 (to Infants only.) 
about 12 

History Reading, 

35 

- 

Geographical Reading, 

85 



“It will be seen that very creditable headway has been made with 
the introduction of Singing and Drawing. In many schools, of course, 
very little has been done as yet, but it is satisfactory to know that a 
start has been made. 

“ Drill instruction is now given in practically all the schools in the 
district, and I am surprised no less at the , aptitude shown by the 
teachers for this novel work, than at the promptness with which it has 
been taken up. 

“ As ail introduction to Elementary Science, Object Lessons are 
now given in 131 schools. A well-conceived course of Object Lessons, 
with a few simple experiments necessitating little or no outlay on 
apparatus, will be the most suitable work for the first year in the 
great majority of schools. 

“ Apart from its higher development in Elementary Science, the 
Object Lesson is such a valuable all-round exercise, and affords so 
reliable a test of effective teaching power, that the real worth of a 
teacher’s work in a National school could almost be gauged by his 
ability to give a lesson of this kind. 

“ It would be extremely injudicious to make a burned selection of 
Geographical and Historical Readers, and I am satisfied, from the 
number of specimens I see in the hands of teachers, that the matter 
i3 being cautiously and carefully considered. A number appear to be 
waiting for what they call a combined Literary, Historical, and 
Geographical Reader, which, I understand, is promised by some pub- 
lishing firm. I sincerely hope that the Commissioners will refuse to 
sanction the use of such a production. 

“ The contemplated Combined Reader loses sight altogether of the 
evident advantages of an extended course of Reading, while at the 
same time it must necessarily condense the historical and geographi- 
cal matter it contains into the form of briefest epitome. 

“ Manual' Instruction is practically unknown as yet in the schools 
of this district, and I am glad of it. Crude attempts to introduce 
Hand-and-Eye work, without knowledge either of its real meaning or 
of the principles underlying it, and without proper training, would 
be mere loss of time, I understand that Mr. Bevis purposes organis- 
ing classes shortly in Armagh. 
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Reports °n “ Cookery and Laundry have keen coldly received, and attempts to 
National °‘ form toacller3 ’ classes in Armagh, Loughgall, and Tandragee have 
Education. failed for tlle present. 

Mr. A. Purser. “ Irish is thoroughly taught in the Crossmore School, conducted by 
New System, the He La Salle Brothers. It is the only school in which it is taught 
at present. A class however was formed recently in Armagh, and 
numbers now close on a hundred members, including twelve teachers 
who, I understand, purpose introducing the Irish language into their 
schools as soon as possible. I shall welcome their efforts in this direc- 
tion as a praiseworthy attempt to provide most appropriate material 
to give warmth and colour to the life of the National school. 

“ The majority of the managers seem to regard the revolution which 
is taking place in the educational system of the country with com- 
placent acquiescence, almost convinced that in many ways the change 
is for the better, but absolutely certain that in some respects it is 
impracticable. Their attitude is that of respectful and expectant 
on-lookers. 

The new system addresses itself directly to the school manage* 
ment, and what is called the New Programme is, on the face of it, 
nothing more than, a general guide to managers, insisting upon little 
else than this : that school organisation and school programmes shall 
suit the schools for which they are intended. 

“ T ^ e active co-operation of the managers is, to my mind, absolutely 
essential, and if it is not now secured, a large measure of the motive 
power latent in the new system will be wasted for want of proper 
direction. r r 

. Turning to the attitude takeu up by the teachers and the manner 
in which they are preparing for their new work, there is eveiy sign 
of promise. I have had numerous opportunities of meeting them 
both collectively and individually, and in all our conversations and 
discussions I have been struck by the absence of any apparent inclinar 
tion to criticise, and by a very evident desire for information and 
guidance. 

“ M y proposal that we should meet each evening for about an hour 
after the Singing class to discuss the new school work in its different 
bearings, and that prepared model lessons should be given for criti- 
cism and mutual improvement, was well received, and the attendance 
not only of members of the Singing class, but of others, testifies to 
their appreciation of the usefulness of such meetings. 

The work done on these occasions included model lessons on ('ll 
Composition, (2) Analysis of Sentences, (3) Decimals in Third Stan- 
dard, (4) the Construction of the Metric Tables, (5) the Metric 
System, (6) the use of the Demonstration Frame in teaching Needle- 
work, (7) New Programme Drawing, and (8) Paper-folding and Stick- 
laymg by teachers trained under Mr. Bevis; also Object Lessons 
suitable for junior and senior standards, and a Kindergarten lesson. 

"Specially prepared Time Tables were exhibited on blackboards 
and discussed, and a definite and detailed programme of work for one 
month was also submitted for discussion. Each evening I was able 
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to lay before the meeting a large number of publications, Historical » e P^ n o£ 
and Geographical Headers, Object-lesson and Elementary Science Hational 
Textbooks Drill Instructors, &c., 'while the teachers themselves Education, 
brought in’a goodly assortment. The usefulness of this little tempo- 
rarv library of reference became very apparent, and I have suggested Mr. A. Purser. 
that the local branch of the Teachers’ Association should get together Nea- System, 
something of the sort on a large scale, to be kept permanently at 
their place of meeting. 

“ A small committee was formed to examine series of Headers, and 
to give the meeting its views as to their comparative merits, as well 
as to suggest how standards might be grouped for geographical and 
historical reading. Another committee has undertaken to receive 
lists of ordinary and local solecisms, objectionable forms of expression, 

&c., with a view to compiling a fairly exhaustive guide for the district. 

“ At one of the first meetings it was proposed that a Saturday 
Drill Class should be formed, and Mr. Smith, of the Killylea School, 
who has a good knowledge of military drill and gymnasium work, 
kindly undertook to instruct the class, which has been in operation 
since the middle of October. 

ii The evening meetings were necessarily discontinued when the 
Singing Classes closed, but the Drill Class still affords an opportunity 
of meeting on Saturdays. The average evening attendance was fifty, 
and the average Saturday attendance is fifty-three. Twenty-two 
meetings have been held so far. I have referred to these useful little 
conferences at some length as they appear to me to he a step in the 
right direction; while the almost enthusiastic manner in which they 
have been taken up leads me to hope that the good work begun may 
be continued in some form or other by the local branches of the 
Teachers’ Association. I am informed that the matter has already 
been before a meeting of the Armagh branch. 


Mr. M'Elwaine: — 

11 Page 7 of the Revised Programme of Instruction, 1900, suggests 
that school excursions could be beneficially undertaken. 

“ Country walks might be an auxiliary to Object Lessons. 

"Pupils in cities or in their neighbourhood have the benefit of Libraries, &c. 
museums, art galleries, public buildings, public gardens &c which 
could be made a means of intellectual expansion. AU these me to 
be found in this City of Belfast, and I have no doubt that if the 
authorities who have control of them were approached m' the proper 
way, arrangements could be made by which schools could take adian- 
tage of these institutions. 

"If these visits were treated as mere visits of curiosity or sight, 
seeing, they would be of little value, but it should be nndemtood 
beforehand what in particular was the object of the visit, and this 
should for some time before be the subject of study. 

“ It would be necessary to fix a maximum for these visits out of 
school. One each month might be allowed. They should reckon 
attendances in school for all pupils present at them for the full tune. 

" The only schools in which a school librapr is to be found are the 
Newtownards Model Schools. Teachers and pupils are co-opeTating 
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to make the scheme a success. It is to be worked by the pupils 
themselves. The boys elected a committee of management from their 
own number, and the girls did the same. Each committee then 
elected its own secretary and librarian. A number of bye-laws have 
■ been drawn up by the committees for approval by the principal 
teachers. The library is open twice a week for receiving and giving 
out books. Membership is voluntary, the charge fixed being Id. per 
month. A sum of money is required to start a library, but in this 
case there happened to be a nucleus of books which belonged to an 
old library. These have been increased by presentations of books 
from teachers, parents, and others. There will he careful oversight 
as to the selection of books for the library. 

“ It is not so easy to start school libraries in this district as it 
would be in many others. There is a free Public Library in Belfast, 
the use of which pupils enjoy through their parents, and I under- 
stand that a branch is to be opened in Ballymacarrett, the part of the 
city which is in this district. Many of the schools are connected 
with churches which have libraries for their Sunday schools, and the 
majority of the pupils attending the National school attend the 
Sunday school also. 

“ The suggestion that I have endeavoured to spread abroad is, that 
a number of schools might combine to form a common library.'' 


Mr. Ross : — 

Local sympathy would find an excellent field for its exercise m 
helping forward the establishment of school libraries. Without local 
funds, either in the form of voluntary subscriptions or rates, or, fail- 
ing these, a small special grant from the State, there is little prospect 
of any general establishment of school libraries.” 

Mr. Eaeeley: — 

" The six Model schools in the circuit maintain their high efficiency 
as elementary schools, and give besides to pupils who remain suffi- 
ciently long, a course which makes them successful at Intermediate 
Examinations. 1 ' 

Dr . Morah : — - 

“ la ^w of my previous reports, little need be said of the Model 
schools of the circuit. I am well acquainted with the splendid work 
they are performing. 

“lamina position to say they are amongst the finest schools I 
have ever examined." 

Dr. Beatty : — 

“ The Newry Model School maintains its high character for 
efficiency.. Of the skill, energy, and harmonious co-operation which 
characterise the work, I can speak in very high terms.” 

Mr. Ross : — 

“The three departments of the Carrickfergus Model School are 
doing superior work, and the education given in each is well balanced 
physical exercises and games receiving adequate attention; while the 
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uroficiency in the ordinary literary programme may fair-ly be described Reports on 
Is excellent. A wide course in extra and optional branches was pre- 01 

sented at the last annual examination, including for the boys Algebra, Ellul!a tion. 

Geometry and Mensuration, Latin, French, and Book-keeping ; for 

the girls Hygiene and Domestic Economy, Practical Cookery, and Mr. A. Purser. 
French. Both boys and girls are presented in Music and Drawing. 

Facilities are afforded to the senior pupils for special instruction in 
Instrumental Music, and in Typewriting and Shorthand." 


Dr. Beaut : — 

“ The Workhouse schools are very small. They furnished, between Schools of 
them, seventeen children for the last .examinations. special class. 

“ The five Convent schools differ considerably in size and, to a 
certain extent, in the success of the teaching ; but they are all doing 
good work.” 

Dr. Moran: — 

“During the past year I have had an opportunity of examining 
the Convent school at Cavan. The answering was in every respect 
excellent; and a few weeks ago I examined the new Convent school 
at Clones. 

“ Excellent work was traceable in every subject that could possibly 
ho improved in a short time. The attendance has nearly doubled. 

“ In September last we got an important accession to the educa- 
tional machinery of this part of Ireland. St. Mali’s Training College 
opened in this month with 100 female students." 

Mr. Headen : — 

“ The two Evening schools are St. Michan’s and St. Vincent s. 

Both are doing good work.” 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. Pussee. 


The Secretaries. 


III. — General Reports upon all the Training Colleges, by 
Messrs. M. Sullivan, ll.b., and S. E. Stronge, m. a., Senior 
Inspectors. 


Messrs. 

M. Sullivan 
LL.B., and 
S. E. Stronge, 


Dublin, November 9th, 1900. 


Gentlemen, — 

We have the honour to submit for the information of the Com- 
missioners this our General Report for last session upon the Training 
Colleges : — 

There were examined in the five Colleges in the month of July last Number 
267 masters and 222 mistresses in the subjects under Column 3 (or Examined. 
'• B ” papers), and 202 masters and 176 mistresses in the subjects 
Under Column 2 (or “ O ” papers). The latter have still to undergo 
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another year’s training, while the former have completed their train- 
ing courses. Of this large number (867), only ten failed to pass the 
examination — a result which must be regarded as very creditable. 
Of the 489 who were examined on " B ” papers (or Column 3), 387 
passed with special distinction, i.e., answered at least 65 per cent. 
Thus, almost 80 per cent, of the Queen’s Scholars who had completed 
their training courses showed more than an ordinary mastery of the 
subjects in which they were exa mi ned. These figures would alone be 
sufficient as an evidence of the useful work done in the Colleges in 
deepening and rendering more thorough the knowledge of the students 
in those subjects which they are to spend their lives in teaching. 
Many of the students come up with but a superficial and one-sided 
knowledge of the subjects of their course, and it requires the earnest 
and unremitting efforts of the College professors to supplement, and 
give a basis and form to this scattered and unassimilated knowledge. 
The “special distinction” regulation has been omitted from theNew 
Programme. The expediency of doing so was obvious. The studeuts 
will have more time to devote to the acquisition of the art of teach- 
ing, and the professors will have more time to assist them iu their 
efforts towards this end. The Queen’s Scholars will, therefore, we 
hope, in future aim at excellence as teachers and conductors of schools 
rather than at acquiring book knowledge for the purpose of making 
a high percentage at their examinations. 


Lectures on Hand-and-Eye Training were given regularly during 
last session in Marlboro’-street Training College by Mr. Crane, and 
this subject now forms a part of the course for all Queen’s Scholars. 

Work of the The work done in the Training Colleges continues to be two-fold. 

Colleges. (o) The Queen’s Scholars are taught all the subjects which, as 

principals of National schools, they will require in after life. 

(6) They are taught how to impart the knowledge which they have 
acquired to others, and this includes due training in “ school manage- 

Entrance (®) A candidate for entrance to a Training College must first pass 

Examination, a preliminary examination. As, however, the number of candidates 
is far greater than the number of vacancies, the examination really 
becomes competitive, and the Colleges select the most desirable candi- 
dates. This they do by taking those candidates who answer best at 
the examination. Candidates who answer 80 per cent, or 75 per 
cent., or 70 per cent, are, of course, more desirable than those who 
merely “ pass,” that is who answer only 50 per cent. The only weak 
point that we see in this mode of selecting candidates is, that unless 
effective precautions be taken, it may lead to personation. In very 
many cases the candidates are wholly unknown to the persons who 
conduct the examinations. In some of the Colleges there is an 
entrance examination held at the opening of the session — in Septem- 
ber and this serves as a useful check on the Easter examination. 
From time to time we have heard the remark made by persons con- 
nected with the Colleges that they did not know bow the high per- 
centages of some Queen’s Scholars at the Easter examination were 
obtained, as, subsequently, these same Queen’s Scholars were found 
to be comparatively weak in proficiency. We are not aware of any 
instance in which personation has taken place, but we are of opinion 
that the precautions already in force should be continued, and even 
strengthened. It would be easy to suggest various ways by which 
personation would be rendered much more difficult -than it is at 
present. 
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When selected, candidates enter the Training Colleges. A “ term ” Report;! on 
lasts from September to July (nearly ten months), but unless the “ 

candidate is already classed and actually in the Board’s service, each Education. 

Queen’s Scholar must spend two terms in training. For classed 

teachers in actual service, one term is considered sufficient. This is Messrs. 
a concession due to the very large number of classed teachers who are 5**3 
untrained, and who could not easily leave their schools for two years, s E.'sironge, 
and viewed in this light it is a just and proper concession. But we M.A. 
are satisfied that in order to derive due benefit from training, a Length of 
Queen's Scholar should spend at least two years in a Training College, training 
We say “ at least,” for we have no doubt that in; several instances course. 
Queen’s Scholars would require, and would much benefit by, a third 
term in training. While in training, Queen’s Scholars are instructed 
in Reading, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, and all the other 
branches of their programme. That this portion of the work of the 
Colleges is well done is shown year after year by the fact that most 
of the Queen’s Scholars answer very creditably at tbeir final examina- 
tion. This can be seen from the following returns. The total 
number of Queen’s Scholars who completed their training in the five 
Colleges in July, 1900, was 489. Of these, 387 at their final exami- 
nation answered with “ special distinction,” that is, answered at least 
65 per cent. ; 96 Queen’s Scholars “ passed ” hut did not obtain 
" special distinction,” and only six failed. 


The number of Queen’s Scholars who, in each College, obtained Special 
" special distinction ” and who " passed ” may be seen from the follow- dlBtm0 0D ’ 
ing table ; — 


College. 

Examined 
(B, Papers.) 

Obtained “Special 
Distinctions.'’ 

Passed. 

Marlboro’-street, Male Department, 

66 

53 

11 

Do., Female Department, 

S3 

66 


Church of Ireland, Male Department, 

24 

20 


Do., Female Department. 

37 

24 


Our Lady of Mercy (Baggot-street), . 

92 

80 


Ss. Patrick’s CDrumcondra), 

104 

89 


De La Salle, .... 

74 

65 

17 


Queen’s Scholars who are only partially trained, tot is, who .have 
completed one year of a two years course, were ramnlptiii? 

advanced papers than those given to Queens c o P 

their training. There were 381 such Queen’s Scholars, and 377 of 
these passed. 

(h) One often hears the remark that the best scholars are not "Art of 
always the best teachers, and there is no doubt that tins us tru* On Teaching, 
the other hand, it is plain that a person canno eac know c °heges. 

not know ; and we are satisfied that, as a rule thos e « 
a subject thoroughly can teach it properly. It f° 0 

• -- • ' V 
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even if the Colleges were to do nothing but teach and instruct so as 
to raise the literary proficiency of the Queen’s Scholars, they would 
tend to improve their students as teachers. The Colleges, however 
aim at more ■ they aim directly at making their students acquainted 
with the “ art of teaching.” This is done not only by making the 
Queen's Scholars acquainted with the elementary portions of the very 
extensive subject known as Theory of Methods of Teaching, but also 
in various other ways. The Queen’s Scholars listen to a teacher of 
skill and experience instructing a class; they observe the mode in 
which a “ division ” of a school is managed ; and they study and note 
the manner in which the various “ practising schools " connected with 
the Colleges are. conducted. After a time each student gets charge of 
a class; subsequently he gets temporary charge of a “ division," and, 
finally, he is permitted to make “ changes ” and to carry out the 
" Table " for the whole school. Much of the success of a 
Queen’s Scholar in this portion of his “ training” depends on his skill 
and earnestness in observing the manner in which ordinary 
schoo! work is carried on, day by day, by the experienced 
Stan of the practising schools. We, as Examiners, have found that 
not only do the Colleges differ considerably when compared with one 
another as to their success in imparting a knowledge of the Art of 
nr 11 ",’ Jkat students in the same College — young persons who 
all have had identical means of improving placed at their disposal— 

2wL^ meI1Se 7 “ ^ Sld11 WW ° h they have acc l uired “ the Art of 


set 0 ! ^ l arg ?’ eV .? 5 Very large P art of this may he 

. atu ^' al ?P tltude - or want of natural aptitude, but we are 

cuhW b a v? “f ar T fr ° m the fact ^ some students largely 

cultivate habits of observation, habits of preparation for work habits 

of energetic teaching, while others do so to a much less extent It 
18 J tllIn P ower of each College to encourage and develoo 
such habits ; and on the success with which this is done depends to 
a large extent, the efficiency of each College. The time spent by a 
Queen s Scholar in the practising schools should be regarded as the 

he mav utilise what he h J ™ , thul ? s m order that > hy-and-bye, 
of a school s se “ Wllen he himseU stall have charge 


onty^nde^vours to^sCTure^sidt?Me t “ tha V h \ NeW ^gramme not 
but win also aim at training youn/p^r^^^ and ear ’ 

It is plain that the success of flip £ t0 hablts observation, 

extent on the action of the TrlCc^ d ?. end a *»■* 
not necessary howevpr to siv . e ® es ' On tins subject it is 

dent that the ^ral2g ^L^tilf 

well-considered scheme of improvement, 1? eo '°P® rate ™th any 
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“Marlborough Street” Training College, Dublin. 

During the month of May last we spent ten' days in hearing 
the lessons in the Practice of Teaching given by the Queen's Scholars 
of this College. We were assisted in this duty by our colleagues, Mr. 
Eardley and Dr. Alexander, who examined the students who were 
■completing the first year of a two years’ course; and by Dr. Moran 
■ and Mr. Dewar, who examined all the students in Reading, and also 
those students who presented themselves in Handicraft and Practical 
Cooking. 


Reports on 
the State of 
National 
Education. 

Messrs., 
M. Sullivan , 
LL.B.y and " 
S. E. Stronger 
. M.A. 

Marlborough 

Street 

Training 

College. 


Thero were in residence in tlie College during the session 111 Numbers in 
masters and 165 mistresses. Of the former there were nine, and of College, 
the latter three, who, owing to illness or other causes, did not remain 
to the end of the session, and thus left the College untrained. There 
■ were also eleven externs, or non-resident students, who were per- 
mitted the privilege of attending the lectures, the practising schools, 
and the examinations. There were, therefore, present at the teaching 
tests 102 masters and 173 mistresses. Of these, twenty masters and 
fifteen mistresses were principals or assistants in National schools, 
and had come up for a one year’s course; fifty masters and seventy- 
eight mistresses were closing the final year of a two years course, 
while the remainder were closing the first year of their training course. 

-in this College, as in all the others, we examined those Queens 
Scholars who ■were completing tlieir training courses. 


The principals, vice-principals, and professors were present during 
almost the whole examination, and showed much interest in the 
success of their students.. Many of the lessons given were excellent, 
and the general average of the teaching power of the students reflects 
credit, upon the staff of the College. Skill, energy, and resource— the 
characteristics of a. good teacher— were seldom wanting. , 


Two assistants to the professors were appointed-since last Rep 0 ^— 
Mr. J. J. Crane, who lectured on Hand-aud-Eye Training., .and Miss 
Margaret Robinson. A drill master, who gives useful and much- 
needed lessons in Drill, was "also appointed during the year. 


We have to add that we consider the residences for the Queen’s 
Scholars of this Coll eg# not suitable as, regards both situation and 
accommodation. Steps should be taken as soon as possible to provide, 
in. open and. healthy situations, buildings and grounds statable -for 
College residences. 


St. Patrick’s Training College, Dublin. 

We beg to submit for the information of the Cpmnmssioners gi Patrick . a 
our report on' Sti Patrick’s Training College for the year 1899-1900 . Training 
l The situation oi, the College is excellent, and the grounds by which °° ege • 
jt is surrounded are all that, could he wished. The very fine lecture- 
- ' F 2 
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Reports on rooms, study-halls, and dormitories continue to be well maintained. 
Nationaf ° f have no doubt that the situation and surroundings of the College 
Education. ac ^ beneficially on the students in many ways. 

Messrs. One hundred and sixty-five Queen’s Scholars were present at the 
^LLJB^and °P en ^ n S ^he session. Three of these left during the year through 
S. E. Stronge, ^ ness ) so that at the close of the session there were 162 students. 

M.A. ' Of the 162 in the College at the close of the session, forty-six were 
Number classed teachers who had entered for a one year’s course, and fifty- 
Collette^ ei £kt were Queen’s Scholars who had just completed a two years’ 
course. The total number who completed their training on 30th 
June, 1900, was therefore 104. In addition to these there were fifty- 
eight students who had completed one year of a two years’ course, hut 
these will not reckon as fully trained until 1901. It is satisfactory to 
see such a large number as forty-six for the one year's course. All 
these are men who are in recognised employment, either as assistants 
or as principals of National schools. During their absence in train- 
ing their duties are discharged by competent substitutes, whom they 
pay. ; 

Of the fifty-eight Queen’s Scholars who completed a two years 
course on 30th June, 1900, forty-six had been monitors. Each of 
these young men, before coming to the Training College, had served 
an apprenticeship of five years in a National school, and had success- 
fully passed five examinations. An apprenticeship of five years, 
followed by two years in a Training College, ought certninlv to be suffi- 
cient to prepare a young man for the office of teacher. The remain- 
ing twelve of the fifty-eight who completed a two years’ course had no 
training as monitors; they had merely been pupils in. National 
schools. 


Previous 
Occupations 
of Queen’s 
Scholars. 


The fifty-eight Queen’s Scholars who had entered for a two years’ 
course, but who had only completed one year on 30th June, 1900, will 
remain in the College until June, 1901. Six of these had been 
teachers, forty had been monitors, and twelve had been pupils. 

Prom the numbers already given, the following can easily be 
deduced : ^ ^ j 

Of 162 in the College on 30th June, 1900, 

52 were teachers, 

86 had been monitors, 

24 had been pupils only. 


Appointment 
of a “ Superin- 
tendent." 


I 6 , 2 5“™.® Sc f* n 'n the College were examined, individu. 

J r “* e 5 “f, Teac ^”g- In this work we were assisted by 
tfon 1 ® r 7 A,e * ani, f; ^neral result of the examina- 

anobVar 9at f a , cb >ry, and safasfied tis that Teaching, in its practical 
recem * <?™> attention during the year. Tlyeryone 
ooorJ t.psf'inSio- 6 P rac k° e of teaching does not necessarilv ensure 

monitOTS win alreadv spent 

this t. 1 not all good teachers— far front it. Taking 
ISOTaW ? B , ma ?o r ' ail thorities of the College in Rentonth- 
1.899, appointed a Superintendent of the Oueen’s Scholars" His 

*~nL n il $ fte 0Uee "’ 3 Scholars Xn Itching; to 

to correct tJlem ^ taking charge of 
the class and teaching it, as it shopld be taught, in the Queen’*, 
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Scholar’s presence. All this was done quietly and effectively by the 
late Mr. Quin, from his appointment in September, 1899, up to the 
date of' his lamented death. At the present moment (October, 
1900), the duties which were so well discharged by Mr. Quin have 
been entrusted to Mr. Drury. 

Though the attendance in the practising schools continues to in- 
crease there is still sufficient space for the pupils, the ordinary teach- 
ing staff and the Queen’s Scholars, but the playground would he 
much improved by being enlarged. 
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Messrs. 

M. Sullivan 
LL.B. } and 
S. E. Slronge, 
M.A. 

Playground. 


“ Our Lady 
of Mercy ” 
Training 
College. 
Building 
(College and 
Practising 
Schools). 


Our Lady of Mercy” Training College, Dublin. 

We beg to submit for the information of the Commissioners 
bur Keport on “ Our Lady of Mercy" Training College: — 

As we pointed out in. former Reports, the space for recreation is 
very limited in extent, but to meet this defect the Queen’s Scholars 
eo in turn to an establishment under the same Order of Nuns in 
Biackrock Of 155 Queen’s Scholars who were m the College at the 
commencement of the session in September 1899, ah but two con- 
tinued until the close of the session in July, 1900. This fact in itself 
shows that the health of the students continued to receive much caie. 

Not only is the recreation ground in Baggot-street hunted m extent, 
bub the practising schools, owing to then- well-known efficiency, are 
as all tunes filled by pupils to their utmost capacity, so that the 
Queen’s Scholars when engaged in these schools are working under 
conditions which are not at all favourable. On the other hand, the 
lecture-halls, class-rooms, and dormitories in the College itself are in 
every respect satisfactory. 

Besides the 154 Queen’s Scholars who attended during the whole 
session, there were also four “ extems." These regularly attended 
the ordinary work of the College, but lived at them own expense ou 
side it. 

Of the 154 Queen’s Scholars who spent the session in the 
ninety-three completed their training m July, 1900 Thnty-one 
these were teachers in actual service for whom, under the oram 
stances, a year’s training was considered sufficient, and n *f 
sixty-two had been in the College for two sessions Of ^ese sixty 
two, more than half, vis., thirty-five, had previousiy s^ed for five 
years as monitors, and twenty-seven had been pup 
schools. 

Our examination in “Practice of Teaching” satisfied us that due Practice _ of 
attention had been paid to this important duty. _ The ” S ' 
carefully written “ notes of lessons,’ and spoke in a ’ . £ 

manner As a rule, they succeeded m keeping up the 
the pupils under instruction, and due at ttention was P“ d to “ 
manner in which the children stood in class held their books, came 
into the room, and left it at the close of the lesson. 
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. ,. c; Church of Ireland ’’ Training College, Dublin. 

We submit herein our Report on the Church of Ireland Train- 
ing College for the session ended 3 1st July, 1900: — 

During the year, large and important building operations which, 
when completed, will be most beneficial to the - College, - were in 
progress. As, however, these new buildings are not yet out of the 
contractor’s hands, we shall postpone our remarks on them until next 
year. 

The staff of the College has remained unchanged since our previous 
report. - * 

The session commenced in September 1899, and there were then 
118 Queen’s Scholars present, viz., forty-seven men and seventy-one 
women. During the year six left the College — four from ill-health 
and two from other causes — so that at the close of the session (30th 
June, ,1900)> the total number present was 112, viz., forty-three men 
and sixty-nine women. Of these, sixty-one had completed their train- 
ing, viz./ four men and four women, who, being teachers iii actual 
service, were permitted to enter for a one year’s course ; and twenty 
men and thirty-three women who had been two years iii the College. 
Of these sixty-one Queen’s Scholars, eight were teachers, six had been 
pupil-teachers, twenty-two had served an apprenticeship as monitors', 
and twenty-five had been pupils only. 

Our examination showed that during the session, “ Practice of 
Teaching had received careful attention. Notes of lessons had’ been 
carefully prepared — in some cases the notes covered more ground than 
could well be gone over to a class of boys or girls in a ’single lesson— 
.and the Queen’s Scholars spoke distinctly. The pupils marched to 
their lessons and from them in a manner which was very creditable 
to the College. ... 


“ L>e La Salle ” Tbainwg College, Watekfobd, ’ 

We have to inform you that we examined the Queen’s Scholar* 
fa training in this College on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th days of 
June last. We were assisted in this duty by our colleagues, Mr, 
Eardley, Dr. Alexander, Dr. Moran, and Mr. Dewar. As in pre- 
ceding years, Mr. Eardley and Dr. Alexander heard the lessons in the 
Practice of Teaching given by the students who were completing -the 
first year of a two years' course. Dr. Moran and Mr. Dewar exftmiaed 
all the Queen’s Scholars in Reading, while we examined Hi '-the 
Practice of Teaching and School Organisation all those who Wet-e 
completing their courses. i 
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attending 

College. 

General 

Result. 


There were present and examined 147 Queen’s Scholars — three 
having left the College during the year owing to illness. Of the 147 
Oueen's Scholars, six — as principals or assistants in National schools 
—•had come up for a one year’s course, sixty-eight were completing 
the second year of a two years’ course, and seventy-three were closing 
the first year of a two years’ course. 

The tests were similar to those hy which the students were tested 
: fanner years. A few of the students acquitted themselves credit 

ablv and gave promise of becoming useful teachers, hut the majority,, 
though using recognised methods of imparting instruction, seemed as 
it they had borrowed these methods for the occasion, and appear in 
using them “ as if they were not to the manner bom.” Such lessons 
leave little or no impression behind, and are evidence that the 
teachers have not acquired that knowledge and skill in imparting 
instruction which produce confidence in both teachers and pupil, and 
as a result lead to success. 

The practising schools in connection with the College are good Poetising 
schools— schookin which the teaching of many of the subjects attains 
to excellence — and if the Queen's Scholars were under shlfifi guidance 
and instruction while learning their art m these schools, they could 
hardly fail to do creditably at the test examination.' 

All the Queen’s Scholars are regularly drilled by a very competent 
teacher. 

The College is in excellent repair, and the grounds are kept with 
care and taste. . . ^ . - - 


We are, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 


M. SohMVan. 

S. E. Strongs . 


the Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin, 


■lY— Report on "Practice of Teaching” in Our Lady of Mercs', 
Church of Ireland, St. Patrick’s, Marlboro’-atreet, and “ De 
La Salle ” Training Colleges, by Messrs. M. SULLIVAN, ll.b„ 
and S. E. Stronge, m.a„ Senior Inspectors. 


OUR LADY OE MERCY COLLEGE. 

The Queen’s Scholars had prepared “in 

and in general the lessons were given distmctly and eSectau ^ ord 

soma case9 too much was attempted in one e > material for two 
what was set down for one lesson would afford full material tor two 

or three lessons. y 

Lessons on Geography seem to be 
Scholars, but they seem to overlook the fact 

. special difficulties. When the lessons refer o P — ; s the 

—as in those cases where a town, or a county, or a country 
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Reports on subject — it is absolutely necessary that the pupils should be interested 

National “ . the sub J ect - Merely to enumerate the boundaries, divisions, moun- 

Education. . tams > rivers, &c., of a countiy is not sufficient to make the lesson 

— interesting. So with Mathematical Geography. No amount of 

Messrs. telling on the part of the teacher will give the pupil sound ideas with 

LL.Baml re S ard to motions of the earth; the pupils must gradually be 
S. E. Strange , trained to observe and note the apparent motions of the sun. 

Jk.A. 

Notes of Operations in Arithmetic were, in general, fully explained, but in 

Lessons. some cases the teacher seemed to do too much and the pupils too little. 


CHURCH OF IRELAND. 

• T ¥. 9 ue , en ' s ScIlolars deserve praise for the very creditable manner 
in which, they marched the pupils into the room and from it The 
'' Notes of Lessons” were very full, perhaps in some cases they were 
too full, mid covered more than could well be given in a single lesson. 
In general, the students spoke clearly, hut in some cases they seemed 
to be merely repeating what they had written in their “ Notes ” and 
to such cases the lessons were wanting in force. ’ 


ST. PATRICK'S TRAINING COLLEGE. 

tdon^n of*** 7 ® cbol ars had received much instruc- 

bee,, 7 f Tea 4“S- , Tbe Notes of Lessons ” were full, and had 
been carefully prepared. The Queen's Scholars, when giving a lesson 
went carefully over what they had written, bit in some fa^es the v 

were wato“^c ^ **““ W “ t “ le ’ st > ** 

Mental Arithmetic was not well taught by the Queen's Scholars 
Geometry was taught on the inductive prdnriple In the hmffis of 
17 “5 tto l^em has ^ advantage^ 

defects USed ’ seemed t0 bave no advantages and some 


Practice of 
Teaching-. 


MARLBORO’ STREET TRAINING COLLEGE. 

facto^lessons fn 7 ? U f n ’ S SohoIars £ aTC . on ths whole, very satis* 
rp.™ 7 Jess - the test examinations in the Practice of Teaching 

tiia/confiT t0 ^ had COnsideraWa practice in teXg 3d 
pr^triT Tn° e th p nd reSOUr f are a «l™ed by t£iZg and 
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DE LA SALLE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Reports on 
the State of 
National 
Education. 


In this College the Queen’s Scholars have only attained to a mode- 

rate degree of efficiency in the Art of Teaching. Many of the defects ^ 
noted last year still remain. LL.B., and 

S. E. Stronge, 

The Queen’s Scholars do not make any attempt to preserve discip- 
line in the classes they teach, nor do they take any notice of faults Art of 
of manner or form of the pupils they are teaching. They are also, Teaching, 
as a rule, wanting in resource and confidence, and do not teach “ with 
authority.” In the form and manner of the Queen’s Scholars them- 
selves there is room for improvement. 


Blackboard work is somewhat slovenly and badly arranged. 

In the organisation part of the examination, confidence, power of 
control, and resource in managing a school were defective. 


V. — Report on .Examination in the Training Colleges of Queen's 

Scholars of First Year in Practice of Teaching, Knowledge and T.J. 
of Commissioners’ Rules, and Method of Keeping School ll.D. 
Accounts, by Messrs. F. Eardley and T. J. Alexander, 
ll.d., Senior Inspectors. 


The teaching of the students exhibited improvement as compared Practice of 
with last year. This improvement was manifested in greater confi- Teaching, 
dence on the part of the students, and keener appreciation of the 
leading points of the lessons delivered — both merits and defects. This 
was shown by their written criticisms of the lessons given in our 
presence. 

In Do La Salle Training College there appeared to be a want of 
elocutionary power on the part of the students, and the utterance of 
many of them was thick and indistinct. They should cultivate a 
more impressive “ class manner,” and avoid grammatical errors when 
speaking. 

The knowledge of the Commissioners’ Rules, and of the method of 
keeping the school accounts was satisfactory. 
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VI. — Report upon Reading in the Training Colleges, by Messrs. 

J. Moran, ll.d., and E. P. Dewar, m.a., Senior Inspectors. 

The Reading in all the Colleges shows signs of improvement, and 
bears evidence of careful and painstaking tuition. 

Increased care should, however, be given to intonation, expression' 
pronunciation, and to clearness of expression in the explanation of 
words and phrases. 


VII.— Report upon Cookery in Our Lady of Mercy, Church of 
Ireland, and Marlboro’ Street Training Colleges by Messrs. 
J. Moran, ll.d., and E. P. Dewar, m.a., Senior Inspectors. 

The Cookery classes in all the Colleges have been successfully con- 
ducted, and the candidates showed a considerable readiness and 
expertness in the preparation of the various tests. 


VIII- — ’General Report on Industrial Instruction, by Miss 
Prendergast, Directress of Needlework. 

Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to submit to you my Annual Report upon 
the progress of industrial instruction during the year 1900. 

This year has seen the . introduction of various changes in the 
arrangements made for the teaching of Needlework. A noticeable 
one is the revision of the programme, which now provides for the 
industrial instruction of infants, who are taught the rudiments of 
sewing and knitting by means of Needlework drill. Formerly- no 
teaching in this branch was given to any children under Second Class, 
in which the pupils were,, generally, about eight years old. The 'pr^- 
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sent higher division of Fir3t Standard corresponds with this class, Reports on • 
and its°programme remains much the same. In fact, having regard ° e 

to the general advance in ages of the children (Second Standard being Eduoation . ' .. 

now expected to average nine to ten years, the age of pupils formerly 

found in Third Class), the programme has been made easier, at least Mia 

in all the senior grades. In spite of the earlier beginning of work, Prendirgatt. 

the final level reached in it is lower than it used to fie. The present 

Sixth Standard corresponds to the old second stage of Fifth Class, 

and does that class’s work — the only difference being that the girls 

who do it are a year older. This arrangement has, naturally, crowded 

out the course of instruction prescribed for the division formerly 

known as Sixth Class. In a good many schools girls remain to a 

higher age than fourteen — pupils of sixteen are not very uncommon. 

It would be well, I think, if some higher programme than the present 
Sixth Standard one were available for these girls. 

On the other hand, the time allotted to the teaching and practice Lessening of 
of Needlework in schools has been lessened. Formerly an hour on 
each regular school-day was required to be given to this subject; now 
the time has been diminished to three hours weekly. Naturally, this 
considerable difference in time lias made a considerable difference in 
progress. In nearly all the schools which I have lately visited I have 
found a certain amount of comparative backwardness — perhaps most 
noticeable in those schools which had formerly taken most advantage 
of the five weekly hours of work. I felt that no blame attached to 
the mistresses in these schools, nor any to the children. It is a very 
old truism that bricks cannot he made without straw; the amouut 
of progress possible when five hours were well employed could not — 
under similar conditions— be made when three working hours only 
•were available. 

' It remained to try to introduce some system by which time could 
be saved, and eno-ugh of it spared from the process of teaching, on 
the one hand, and learning on the other, to permit of the necessary 
practice being got by the children. 

The introduction of the collective mode of teaching, by which a 
mistress is enabled to give to a whole class at once the instruction g_ 8t g m e ° f 1V0 
formerly imparted to each individual pupil, and thus save much of Teaching ; 
the time which used, necessarily, to be devoted to the teaching of the Appointment 
method followed in working each stitch, seemed to the Commissioners of Assistants, 
the most likely means of solving this difficulty, and assisting teachers 
to impart the required knowledge in the. mariner most economical of 
time and labour. As, however, comparatively few of these mistresses 
had ever had an opportunity of studying this method of teaching sew- 
ing, knitting, &c., the Commissioners, with the object of helping them 
to organise Needlework instruction in the most approved and syste- 
matic manner, were pleased to appoint, on the 17th of July last, four 
assistants to Directress of Needlework, one for each of the four pro- 
vinces of Ireland. 

To the Province of Leinster (centre Dublin — assistant in. charge, 

Miss Lilian Cullen') belong the districts numbered 19, 23, 24, 25, 29, 

30, 33/ 36, 37; 40. 41. 44. 47. 50. To the Province of Munster (centre., 

.Cork— assistant in charge, Miss Hogan) are attached the districts 
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numbered 39, 43, 46, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60. 
The Province of Ulster (centre, Belfast — assistant in charge, Miss 
Lee) contains the following districts: — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 8a, 9, 10, 
11, 14, 15, 16, 17, IS. The Province of Connaught (centre, Tuarn — ■ 
assistant in charge, Miss Glynn) extends over districts 12, 13, 20, 21, 
22, 26, 27, 28, 31, 32, 34, 35, 42, 45. Circuits so extensive naturally 
embrace a very large number of schools attended by girls, and the 
task of visiting each one of these will, inevitably, be a tedious one, 
extending over years. It will also entail a good deal of the hardship 
which, in this uncertain climate, attends outdoor work, as the great 
majority of the schools must be reached by driving — a disagreeable 
and even dangerous part of the duty, in wet, stormy, or snowy 
weather, when a bad chill may be the result of a couple of hours on 
an outside car. 


When an assistant enters a district to take up duty in it, she 
reports her arrival to the Inspector in charge, and asks him to be 
good enough to furnish her with a list of schools attended by girls, 
which are within a convenient distance of his centre, or situated in 
the town itself. These she visits in turn, getting the children set at 
work by mistress on her arrival, observing the arrangements made, 
examining work, and noting all defects of method, &c., and pointing 
out to the teacher necessary or desirable improvements. She then 
selects the subjects which she considers most in need of correction 
(such as patching, darning, top-sewing, if these be found the weak 
points — or any others in which children are backward) and, taking 
each class which has shown itself deficient (or, in large schools, a con- 
venient draft of it, say, twenty girls), teaches a model lesson ’on the 
subject in which it has failed, clearly explaining the correct method, 
and getting the pupils to follow it, while the mistress watches, listens, 
and — when zealous— takes careful notes. The assistant makes use, 
when teaching, of a “ demonstration, piece,” representing the stitch) 
patch, or other subject to be taught, upon a large scale; works herself 
before the class, and makes use of the blackboard, when a diagram is 
likely to help the children to understand the instruction. She thus lays 
the foundation for collective teaching in the school, the mistress, if at 
all intelligent or interested, being able to arrange other demonstration 
lessons on the model of those she has seen taught. The assistant 
always endeavours to reserve as much time from the needs of the 
senior children as will enable her to give at least one drill to the 
infants, and to explain to the mistress the manner in which other 
dnlls should be gone through, letting her have notes to copy, and so on. 


If the cutting-out of the school be found defective, the assistant 
oltan furnishes model patterns, or, if time permit, gives a short lesson 
on cutting-out to a momtress or, senior pupil, for the mistress’s bene- 
fit Should a school be very small, as sometimes happens, having an 
attendance of perhaps twenty children, the assistant may visit two 
siioh m one day , should a second school of similar size be found 
within a few miles of the first one; or where a school is unusually 
large (as is often the case with Convent Schools), she visits it on two 
davs teaching a double number of model lessons, and giving all the 
assistance m her power towards a good organisation of the Needle- 
work of pupils and monitresses. She writes a short report on each 
school visited, to be sent at close of week to Directress of Needlework, 
and a brief memorandum of the principal defects noted, and recoin- 
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made to teacher, to be forwarded to the District Inspec- Reports on 
for, and placed by him for reference in the -'Observation Book” of uf 

each school. On Saturday she frequently holds a conference, or class, Education . 
for teachers, at which they ask questions, receive information, and are 
further helped in the starting of collective teaching in their schools. 

Imprests are made to Directress of Needlework to enable her to 
furnish her assistants with materials to be used in teaching model 
lessons when the school is unprovided with suitable calico, web, and 
bo on. 

The staff of assistants went through a month’s training m Septern- Numberof 
ber 1900. At the beginning of October each left for her appointed schools 
centre and began her duty of visiting schools. From that date until visited, 
the close of December the number of schools visited for the organisa- 
tion of Needlework was as follows : —Province of Leinster, by Miss 
Cullen sixty schools; of Munster, by Miss Hogan, forty-four schools ; 
of Ulster, by Miss Lee, sixty-two, and Connaught, by Miss Glynn, 
fifty-five. 

The noticeable difference in numbers between the highest and 
lowest total of visits is largely accounted for by the fact that by far 
the greatest number of Convent schools has, so far, fallen to Miss 
Hogan’s share, and most of them have been of such importance as to 
require at least two days spent m teaching and organising, the staff 
of monitresses alone needing considerable attention, as these young 
people are often largely responsible for the teaching of Infants Drills 
and P the Needlework of First Standard. Convent schools are few and 
far between in Miss Lee’s bead district, and none were visited by ber 
during the months mentioned. 

The reports furnished by assistants tend to show that considerable Condition of 
need existed for their services ; hut, while much carelessness, defective need i eW ork in 
methods, &c„ are often stated to have characterised the sewing, but- Schools, 
ting, and so on, found in schools situated m the more southerly parte 
of the country, utter neglect of the obligation to teach Needlewmk 
seems to belong much more frequently ,to tt e N°rth and some pop 
tions of the West. The institution of mixed schools, attended by toys 
and girls, and staffed, to a considerable extent, by female teachers 
under a male principal, does not seem to be very ^ccessM intro- 
ducing good Needlework among the “little women who fill ha f the 
benches in these temples of learning. The small mixed ^hools mider 
female teachers also show up, as a rule, unfavourably Jo provide 
the girls with some work material as an occupation and then seize t 
opportunity for an hour’s almost unhindered 

in literary subjects, appears to be a temptation w 1 • 

presiding single-handed over an assemblage of lively young folks o 
both sexes and half-a-dozen standards, very frequently suca mb^ It 
is a strong one, no doubt, but one is tempted to wish that she would 
not always select the same commandment for breakage, 
if something must he neelected-occasionally choose some brnmh 
belonging to the boys to slight. Then even-handed justice would be 
dealt out at least. Vxed schools in which only 
employed, under a master, have not so far been visited partly 
because of the smallness of the attendance of girls, which make* them 
of less importance, and the introduction of collective te^bn? less 
needed, and partlv because they do not so much reqmrempgan^tion 
for the securing of attention to Needlework, being provided with 
special teacher for that branch. 
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Reports on It must not be supposed, however, that the reports of assistants 
National “ e!lr onicIe only defects. If the pictures which they paint are often of 
Education. a Rmnbrandtish gloom, they can produce too, fairly often, a sunshiny 
— — Claude — a smiling sketch of an active, competent mistress, and well- 

H/iss taught, well-trained children. But the mingled yarn of good and ill 
rendergast. together is most frequently met with — the school in which Needle- 
work has not been neglected, in which the teacher has regularly given 
instruction according to her lights, these lights being, here and there 
but dim; and in this school there is great scope for organisation, for 
the teaching of good methods, and systematic arrangements for work. 
The performance is not so bad as to require herculean efforts to amend 
it. A little renewal of energy, the adoption of certain improved 
plans which are explained, promise considerable advance at not too 
great a cost; therefore there is good hope that a teacher who means 
well, but has hitherto been handicapped by imperfect knowledge and 
a slow and hazy manner of imparting it, will be able to produce 
decidedly better results in consequence of the help given her during 
the assistant's visit. Could this visit be repeated after, say, the lapse 
of a year, it would I think be a decided advantage; but the limited 
time at the disposal of the assistants (appointed for a term of five 
years), and the immense number of schools requiring their attention, 
practically forbids their return to a district once worked over. The 
task of seeing that the improvements recommended are carried out, 
and the higher efficiency maintained, devolves upon the Inspector! 


As regards my own experience of the state of Needlework in 
National schools other than those having Industrial departments 
attached, it agrees very closely with that of my assistants. I visited 
during the year twenty-three such schools, and found the Needlework 
to vary much in merit. A few were good — even very good — through- 
out; one or two could only be described as bad; some were middling; 
the rest were compounded, in varying proportions, of good points' and 
bad ones, merits and defects. A general tendency to. rest content 
with the second — or even third — best is to blame, I think, for the 
frequent occurrence of faults of method — crooked patches with raw 
edges in their comers, buttonholes gaping wide, and with no knot 
upon the stitch, darns which look well on. the side next the worker, 
and far from well, with fluttering fringes of ill-caught edges on, the 
'side turned from her— top-sewing close and straight, the stitches 
elbowing each other— &c., &c. In a number of schools, had pieces 
of carelessness such as these been vigorously combated, the general 
level of the Work would have been good; as it was, these recurring 
defects seem to cast a sort of blight or mildew over it, and take off 
all its gloss. If more thoroughness in the teaching of correct method 
were observed, an immense improvement would be effected in such 
schools. 


work ^pre- ™J ber of candidates who presented themselves for the exanli- 

duced at nation of Easter, 1900, was very large — approaching 3,000. Of course 
Examiuati a*. specimens produced varied much hi merit, but, on the whole, the 
tendency was towards improvement— some advance was ' certainly 
observed, though much remained to be done. The quantity of very 
had work showed decided diminution ; also, there- was a percentage 
of really excellent sewing, knitting, darning, and chtting-eut, ■ and— 

in consequence of the much extended use of a dress-cutting eystem a 

large percentage of creditable dressmaking: ,The nhmbe'r of failures 
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in knitting was small, but I do not think that its general quality Reports °n 

showed advance. Cutting-out still remains the weakest pomt t^SUte o 

because, I really believe, the most neglected one. Much of the bad Eauoati0 n. 
work in this branch which comes up alter examinations shows absolute — _ 

carelessness, a want of even the smallest effort to adapt the garment Mus 

produced to the shape of the human form about neck and shoulders Prmdtrgas . 
—the neck is a slit, the arm-hole slanted off at an acute angle, remind- 
ing one of the scarecrows sometimes seen in lately-sown fields, the 
sleeves of their tattered coats flourishing wildly skywards. Even the 
cutting-out of candidates at July examinations was much less satis- 
, factory than it should be, and also showed a number of thoughtless 
defects. When a saddle yoke was cut in the nightgown, the fronts were 
frequently narrower than the back, instead of wider, refusing not only 
to fold over, but to meet at all ; whereas shirts often exhibited much 
too bountiful a provision of chest room, the fronts largely overlap- 
ping. Some of the baby’s daygowns, too, were sillily arranged with 
j on a shoulder-straps instead of sleeves, like the petticoat of an older 
child. A good many overalls exhibited the same thoughtlessness, 
bein» properly cut and having one-half of the back correctly joined, 
shoulder to shoulder, but the other half so arranged that the neck- 
slope seemed to turn into the arm-hole. A whole series of dress 
bodices which looked, I thought, like the productions of Queen s 
Scholars, exhibited the same defect— a lessening of the required bust- 
measure bv from one to three inches. Most of these would not have 
had any chance of fitting the figure whose proportions were given. 

, A considerable amount of the sewing was very satisfactory ; the 
number of good dams not so great. I find m my notes recurring 
mentions of the number of dams which exhibited one special defect— 
that of putting the needle under the warp-threads only when crossing, 
and neglecting to take hold of the web as well which produces an 
insecure darnfliable to draw out to the limit of the shrinkage-loops 
when subjected to the pressure and movement of a took ine 
work coming from one College showed a want of judgment m the 
management of stockings, which were made too small, and therefore 
were often much too tightly worked and hut indifferently shaped it 
being always more difficult to get proportion in a very small article 
of this kind, taxing the knitter's skill, unless a very fine w^l he hsei 
Also, the shirts of this body of students were frequently poor . ffivmg 
the impression that they had made sure of passing by their dres^ 
making, and by the other garment out, anddeUberaMy phirked the 
learning of the more difficult shirt. It would tend very much to the 
improvement of cutting-out if the candidates who failed in it were 
not permitted to pass on marks awarded for dress-cuttmg. 

The Industrial departments are, as a rule, doing well. .Those in Condition ol 
wWch Lacemaking £ a principal industry EJSSU. 

busy year, owing to the great demand made by f^on for this damty 
addition to woman’s dress. Encouraged by 
schools have added lace to their former ■list of Auction 

Convent (Waterford) had, when I visited last, 

of Limerick and Clones crochet lace, both of which Careickma- 
ceed well ; Banrlon Convent had taken up the making of Camctoe 
cross, and had begun to dispose of the 

Depot, Grafton-street, and Kinsale Convent had increased its already 
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large range of varieties of work by employing an expert to teach a 
number of its girls the same very popular lace. In this flourishing 
department a very large amount of “ tambour ” Limerick lace was 
made during the past year, and as quickly sold ; the newly-imported 
Carrickmacross was making good progress when I visited — fine under-, 
clothing, embroidery, &c., were doing well, and drawn-thread work was 
specially good, some beautiful specimens of it, done in silk, having 
been exhibited at the Royal Dublin Society’s Show. One of these — 
a baby’s robe — was afterwards bought by her late Majesty, Queen 
Victoria. Most of the school sewing is remarkably good here. 

In the birthplace of “ Carrickmacross,” the town of that name and its 
neighbourhood, lacemakers have been kept almost unprecedently busy. 
The three Industrial departments have found it difficult to cope with 
the demand for their productions. From Crossmaglen School during 
the harvest month of September — always reckoned a bad one for the 
industry — £180 worth of lace was sold. Ardee Convent continued 
to do well with this lace, and very good English point ; Queenstown 
Convent disposed of a considerable amount of Carrickmacross, gene- 
rally of nice quality, by private sale, often to American tourists. 
Crochet lace has lately been started here. The department in Dun- 
manway Convent is steadily advancing, undertaking very good fine 
underclothing, drawn-thread work, embroidery, pretty silk and muslin 
blouses, tucked and trimmed with lace, ladies’ evening underskirts, 
children’s smocked frocks, &c. Rosscarberry Convent produces a 
limited quantity of good Carrickmacross lace, along with art needle- 
work, excellent embroidery, and very nice work of other kinds] the 
sewing of senior girls here is very good. It is hardly necessary to 
mention the quality of Youghal lace. Both its beautiful “point" 
and the Clones crochet now made in the Convent work-room have 
been in great demand during the past year. 

In Killarney (Mercy) Convent the “ flat ” point worked during the 
same period reached so high a standard of excellence as to win the 
first prize for work of its fend at the Horse Show Exhibition, Ken- 
mare Convent carrying off the corresponding first prize for a beautiful 
example of “raised" point. The Carrickmacross lace, worked by 
very young pupils in the same school at Killarney, is highly creditable, 
and other work of the department is well managed and successful. 
The Presentation Convent, Killarney, continues to advance steadily, 
raising the quality of its English-point lace, of which some very good 
examples were shown me when I visited last November, and produc- 
ing excellent drawn-thread work, some of which was exhibited at the 
Horse Show and bought immediately afterwards. Very good work 
is done in the two Industrial departments in Kilkenny. Thurles 
Convent department is prospering. Its crochet lace, for which the 
principal market is found in France, cannot be produced fast enough 
to meet the demand. The regret, when I visited, was the insufficient 
number of trained workers available for the gathering in of this 
harvest of prosperity. The plain Needlework of this school showed 
very creditable advance made during the year, the monitresses doing 
specially well. The Gori Convent department continue® to flourish, 
making charming “ run ” Limerick lace, and very good crochet, besides 
pretty embroideries, drawn-thread, and other varieties of work — some 
of them done upon its own linen. The work of the departments at 
Newtownsmith and Oughterard is taught vrith skill, taste, and success 
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the drawn-thread work done in the latter school is quite remark- Reports on 

ably good. Ennis Convent (which took a first prize at the Horse jfatiorml 6 of 
Show for its special work) continues to make most attractive children's Education. 

clothing, smocked and embroidered, ladies’ blouses, &c. Crochet lace 

has been successful in Doon Convent. Orders have had to be declined M' 33 
for want of hands here. The people of the neighbourhood are, as a Prcndcr g ait * 
rule, sufficiently comfortable in their circumstances, and — lacking the 
spur of necessity — the girls do not care to work. 

Canal-street Convent (Newry) exhibited beautiful work in various 
branches, fine underclothing, embroidered household linen (ordered by 
Lady Gerard), dainty blouses for ladies, and charming children’s 
frocks, at my last visit there. The work done in Cashel Convent is 
very good — embroidery of church linens is specially so. Macroom 
Convent made satisfactory progress during the year, and very nice 
work was done in Kilkee and Kilrush Convents. 

The new departments to which grants have been made are two, 
viz. : — 

St. Joseph's Convent, New Ross, in which pupils are taught dress- 
making, making of shirts and underclothing, knitting by hand and 
machine, making of vestments, surplices, and church linens, and 
repairing of same, crochet. The number of pupils present when I 
visited was twenty-one; and 

Caherciveen Convent, where girls learn the making of “ run ” Lime- 
rick lace, simple ecclesiastical embroidery, and making of vestments 
and church linens, knitting by machine, fancy knitting and crochet, 
making of shirts and underclothing, plain dressmaking, fancy work. 

The number present when I visited was thirty-four. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

M. Prendergast, 

Directress of Needlework. 


To the Secretaries. 


IX. — General Report on Musical Instruction, 1900, by Mr. Mr. P. 
P. Goodman, Inspector of Musical Instruction. Goodman 

Gentlemen, — 

Herewith I beg to submit my General Report as Inspector of 
Musical Instruction for the year 1900: — 

The closing months of the 19th century witnessed the opening of The New 
a new chapter in the history of primary education in Ireland. Ever Programme, 
since the publication, in 1898, of the Final Report of the Commission 
on Manual and Practical Instruction, it was felt that changes and 
developments of an important kind were impending. Now that they 
have come, and that it is possible to estimate their value, every one 
must admit that a very serious step has been taken, and that some- 
thing like an educational revolution has occurred in our midst. 

G 
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It would, of course, be outside my province to attempt to describe 
the various new features introduced into the curriculum of Irish 
schools by the Board’s latest Programme. With but one of its many 
subjects am I concerned, and to an account of the progress of this 
subject during the past year, it is my duty to confine myself. The 
introduction of the New Programme, however, had for me a particular 
and personal interest. In order to render possible the carrying out 
of some of the new requirements, certain organisations had to be 
created. These organisations were placed in charge of specialists or 
head-organisers, whose sole business it should be to aid in developing 
throughout the schools of the country the specific subjects entrusted 
to them. The Commissioners having done me the high honour of 
appointing me to be the Head Organiser of the new Musacal Depart- 
ment, my official position has changed during the year from that of 
Examiner in Music to that of Inspector of Musical Instruction, and 
my duties from being confined chiefly to the Training Colleges, are 
now extended to all matters relating to the teaching of Music in 
National schools. 

In previous Reports I have repeatedly dwelt upon the unsatisfac- 
Muaio ill Irish ^ 0 ry con dition of Music generally in the Irish primary schools. While 
Pnmarv ^ ^ schools of England and Scotland Vocal Music may be said to 
be universally a subject of instruction, it is to be found, according to 
the latest returns of the Board, in only about 17 per cent, of the 
schools of Ireland. And the explanation I gave for this state of 
things was that Music, in the Irish schools was but an optional sub- 
ject, to be taught or not just as the teacher pleased, with the result 
that in the vast majority of instances the teachers were pleased not 
to teach the subject, and it consequently found no place in the school 
programme. Looking back now the marvel is that such a state of 
things should have been tolerated so long. One cannot but wonder 
that managers and inspectors should not, in the interests of the 
children of Ireland, have resented more strongly than they appear to 
have done, the apathy and indifference of the school teachers with 
regard to this subject. One would have thought that the whole country 
would have protested against its youth being allowed to grow up 
musically deaf and dumb, not only unacquainted with and unfamiliar 
with their native music — “ the proudest remnant of our ancient inheri- 
tance,” to use 0 ’Curry’ s words — but ignorant of any music whatever, 
and only in too many instances, wholly incapable of imitating, or of 
giving utterance to, the simplest musical sounds. 

Music a This condition of things the New Programme seeks to set right, 

“compulsory” “ The Commissioners.” it states, “ desire to see Vocal Music taught in 
subject in every National school, as they consider the study of Music in any form 
CTamme°" a and intellectual pursuit, and is calculated to have a cheer- 

ing influence on school-life generally.” Singing, it is further stated, 
is forthwith to be compulsory in all schools in which there are teachers 
certificated in the subject, and is one of certain specified branches 
which “ must be introduced into all -schools as soon as possible.” 

To assist tlie Irish school teachers to carry out the requirements 
of the New Programme in the subject of Vocal Music was the chief 
object of my appointment as Inspector of Musical Instruction in April 
last. The state of things musical in the National schools at the date 
of my appointment may be seen at a glance in the Commissioners’ 
Report for the year 1899, recently issued. In that year, of the 8,700 
schools in operation under the Board, only 1,470 had had Music as 
a subject of examination at the annual inspection. The number of 


Music returns 
for 1899. 
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teachers, male and female, engaged in the Board’s service is estimated Reports on 
at 12,000, of whom only about one-fourth are registered as competent ^tonaf ° f 
to teach Music. The task laid upon me, therefore, by my appoint- Education. 

roent, was practically to get Vocal Music “as soon as possible” into 

7,200 schools and to aid some 9,000 teachers to acquire such a know- Mr. P- 
ledge of the subject as would enable them to comply with the require- Goodman. 
ments of the Programme. To help me to accomplish this work five 
assistants were assigned me. 

It will be seen that the task set before me was no light one. It 
was nothing less than to make musical the greater part of the school 
children and school teachers of almost an entire nation, and to do this 
at express speed. The Programme was to remain no dead letter, 
but was to become a living reality. Music was to be introduced into 
all schools, large and small, town and country. The teachers were 
to be everywhere rousc-d into activity. Ireland was once more to 
become musical! 

So far as I am aware this effort quickly to develop the School The Musical 
Music of a whole nation was an experiment absolutely new. Nothing * 

of the kind had, to my knowledge, ever been attempted before. The men t. 1 
French Education Department-, it is true, had held in 1S81 a Special 
Commission on the subject of its School Music. But except a very 
interesting Report, nothing practical seems to have come from this 
Commission. Neither in France, nor elsewhere that I have ever heard 
of, was machinery set in motion to aid hi actively diffusing a know- 
ledge of Music through the schools of the country. This was for me 
so far unfortunate that I had no precedent to refer to, no previous 
experience to profit by. I had consequently to strike out a plan of 
action for myself, on the success or failure of which I must be pre- 
pared to stand or fall. 

A little thought showed that if the work of the new 'organisation Plan of 
was to be fruitful and lasting, we organisers must especially seek to working, 
reach the teachers. If we could but make them efficient our work 
was as good as done. To aim at the children only, without having 
first secured their teachers would he, it seemed to me, to attempt to 
nurse and cultivate the plant at the leaf or flower instead of at the 
root. Our first and chief attention must, therefore, be given to the , 
teacher. At the same time, since the ultimate object of teaching 
even the teacher must be to reach the children, our method of work- 
ing ought, if possible, to be such as should enable us to act on both 
teachers and children. 

It was not easy at first to see liow this could best he done. A great 
many - plans suggested themselves. That finally adopted was the 
following. For the teachers I proposed we should hold classes in the 
evening, while during school hours or day time, we organisers should 
give instruction in the schools to the children . In this way we should 
reach both teachers and pupils, and should do so without causing dis- 
turbance to the general routine of the schools. This plan was 
approved of, and has been found to work so satisfactorily in the 
Music Claeses that I believe it has since been adopted, more or less 
modified, for the teaching of other subjects as well. 

Various causes prevented me from commencing operations as soon First Classes 
as I could have wished. It was not till September that at length all started, 
was ready ;and that our plan of action was matured. In that month 
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our first classes for teachers were started in Dublin (two classes), 
BaUinrobe, Armagh, and Clonegal. When these had concluded, 
other classes followed in Newry, Clonmel, Tipperary, Caher, and Wex- 
ford, thus bringing us down to Christmas. 

The classes have all been conducted on the same lines. I select a 
certain locality for a centre and send an organiser to it. From a 
radius of seven miles round the teachers are summoned to attend a 
class in Vocal Music, meeting every evening from 6 to 8 o’clock for a 
period, usually, of five weeks. The entire course, consequently, con- 
sists of some sixty hours’ teaching. At the end of the course an 
examination of the class is held by myself and the local Inspector. 
All who show themselves capable of doing any useful work are regis- 
tered as having “ passed ” the examination, and will be required, in 
consequence, ever after to teach the subject in their schools. Those 
who fail at this examination are excused from personally teaching 
Music, as their inability to do so is manifest. 

While in this way occupied with teaching the teachers every even- 
ing, the organisers during the day visit the schools and teach the 
children, our aim being to introduce Music into every school in the 
entire district in which we may be working. In schools where the 
subject has never been taught before, we start it for the teacher. 
Where the teacher is wholly destitute of the musical faculty, we call 
upon the managers and try to induce them to make special arrange- 
ments for the continuance of the work we have begun. In schools 
where Music has already been taught, we seek to improve it where 
necessary, paying attention especially to the new requirements recently 
introduced, which in some places in the country are not yet thoroughly 
understood. 

Working in this manner from September to Christmas, the organi- 
sers have been able to introduce Music into over 100 schools where 
previously it had been unknown, besides improving the Singing in 
manv others where the music teaching had been more or less weak. 
During the same period we have given instruction to nearly 400 
school teachers in our evening classes. 

From the first the teachers have flocked to oui* classes with the 
utmost enthusiasm. Night after night they have come, often long, 
weary journeys, with unflagging zeal and unfailing regularity. The 
attention and earnestness with which they have devoted themselves 
to the study of our subject call for the highest praise. The Music 
classes have, indeed, come to be regarded every where as so many 
pleasant, friendly gatherings, and the termination of each course is a 
matter of general regret. Nor do the teachers limit their efforts to 
merely improving themselves. Almost without exception, so far, 
every teacher capable of doing anything at all in our subject, has 
begun teaching it in bis school, even while yet himself learning. And 
the organisers have had the satisfaction, in most instances, of person- 
ally knowing and seeing that Vocal Music has been introduced into 
every school in and near the several centres in which they have been 
engaged. From managers of all denominations our classes have met 
with sympathy and encouragement. Light and heat and place of 
meeting have been in most cases generously given us free of charge. 
From the Convents especially have the organisers everywhere received 
the most land and courteous treatment. The Inspectors, too, have 
shown considerable interest in our work and have materially assisted 
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us in it. In fine, from all quarters we have met with nothing but Reports on 
friendly encouragement. Music clearly, has no enemies. The one J? e t ? fcat , e of 
regret everywhere has been that our stay is too brief, that our course Education, 
is too short. ' 

And what have been the musical results achieved by these classes 1 Goldman. 
Do we make really efficient music teachers by our courses of five or Musical 
six weeks’ duration? Well, I cannot for an instant pretend that we results of 
turn out perfect musicians with our five or six weeks’ teaching. Our c ^ a83es - 
courses, I admit, are not at all likely to produce new Jean de Reskea 
or new Richters right off. Our aim is a much more humble one. It 
is simply and solely to get a little song singing and a little note sing- 
ing as quickly as possible into as many as possible of the schools of 
Ireland. To have the children sing the songs of their country sweetly 
and tunefully, and to put their teachers in a position to teach them 
to do this in a systematic and educational manner — such is our object. 

To do this much requires neither great genius nor learning on the 
part of the teacher. It needs only in the first place that he shall 
have “voice and ear” fairly developed in himself. Given so much in 
the teacher coming to our classes, our course of instruction is such as 
to enable him to acquire the ability to teach in a fairly efficient 
manner the little that is required by the school programme. 

I have already alluded to the fact that the teachers attending our 
classes have everywhere displayed very great readiness in undertaking 
to introduce Singing into their schools now that it is, according to the 
New Programme, practically obligatory on them to do so. Whether 
this interest in our subject on the part of the teachers is likely to last 
remains yet to be seen. In any case, I fear the task before many of 
them is no light one. Outside the towns, Music in Ireland is 
practically an unknown art. In many localities there is not even the 
most rudimentary development of musical “ voice ” or “ ear " amongst 
the school children. The feeling of the organisers on first meeting 
with this condition of things was one of utter helplessness and despair. 

Now that we are accustomed to it and know how to deal with it we ^he p ro _ 
do not mind it so much. But with less experienced teachers, the gramme in 
matter will be, admittedly, one of considerable difficulty. For this rural schools, 
reason, therefore, I would venture to suggest that for some time to 
come the Inspectors should he very moderate in their demands in this 
subject from the teachers of rural schools. Especially in these schools 
will Music need nursing and encouragement. Undue severity or 
unreasonably high standards will be altogether out of place A few 
songs sweetly sung in unison and a little modulator work will be 
quite sufficient to ask from all such schools for the next five years. 

I have thus dwelt at some length on the working of the new Music in the 
organisation, because, naturally, it has been the most prominent and Training 
absorbing subject of the year in my department. But the experi- 0 eBea ' 
ences of the organisers in connection with the whole of this new 
movement have made us to realise more fully than ever before the 
importance of the work to be done in the Training Colleges. The 
country everywhere needs good teaching and good teachers. Our 
short courses cannot in the nature of things produce highly efficient 
teachers. For such we must look to the Colleges; from no other 
source can they come. In the Colleges, on the whole, it must be 
admitted, Music is not ungenerously treated. In one or two of them 
it is even made to rank, apparently, as a subject of first importance. 
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We have yet, however, to reach in this country the standard of many 
of the German Training Colleges, where, it would seem, more time 
is allotted to the study of Music than to the study of any other single 
subject. It may be that the pressure in other directions here with 
us will not permit such attention to be given to Music. In some of 
the Colleges, however, it seems to me, something more might he done 
Importance of than is at present attempted. I have several times pointed out how 
the practice of p, u p or t m t it is for the development of Music in this country that the 
? or - al practice of Choral or Part Singing should form a prominent feature 

Smgmg. the musical education of the King's Scholars, and I have shown 

that in the Men’s Colleges at least, an ideal choir for this purpose may 
be easily formed by having the boys from the Practising Schools to 
sing treble and alto, while the students take the tenor and bass parts. 
The advantages to be gained by such combined practice can hardly 
be overestimated. Prom it the King’s Scholars could obtain ideas of 
musical performance, of voice training, and of choir management, 
which at present they have no opportunity of acquiring, and which 
should prove of the greatest use to them afterwards. Such a choir, 
of men and boys, could be formed in every male Training College with 
little or no difficulty. Well taught and well-conducted, each such 
choir could not fail to have a most happy and far-reaching influence 
on the music of the country. It i3, consequently, all the more to be 
regretted that in not one of the Colleges at the present moment is a 
choir of the kind to be found. I most emphatically say that I know 
of no more effective means for developing a high standard of teach- 
ing in the schools of the country than the establishment and mainten- 
ance of a good College choir, under the direction of an able and 
experienced conductor. Every rehearsal of such a choir would be an 
object lesson to the future school music teacher. Its every perform- 
ance would, for singers and for hearers, have a highly educational 
value. 

The Exami- Tho annual examinations in Music took place in all the Training 
nations in the Colleges during the months of May and June. They were conducted 
Colleges. precisely as in former years, and presented no feature of an unusual 
kind. By this time professors and students know exactly what is 
expected, consequently no difficulty ever arises with regard to the 
requirements of the examination. Each student is tested individually 
The teats. soIfaill g m( j pointing from the modulator, in reading, sight and 

time tests, and in naming the tones of an ear test played on an instru- 
ment. The standard of the examination is based, not on what, 
perhaps, might be expected from the ideal music teacher, but ou what 
experience has shown can be accomplished by the average male or 
female student, who, entering college without any previous knowledge 
of Music, works steadily at the subject during his or her two years’ 

, course of training. The degree of proficiency attained by the King’s 

Scholars varies considerably. Here, especially, are the effects of 
early teaching manifest. Those who have had the advantage of learn- 
ing to sing in early youth find little or no difficulty with the tests at 
my examination. To the majority, however, whose acquaintance with 
the subject dates from their entrance into training, the tests in Music 
prove troublesome enough. Though invariably of quite an elemen- 
tary Mud, they are seldom gone through in an absolutely perfect or 
faultless manner. 

In all 39S King’B Scholars presented themselves for examination in 
Vocal Music. Of this number 215 were males and 183 females. Of 
the 398 examined, 323 were out-going students who sought certificates 
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or classification with the requirements of Column 3, and 75 were Reports on 
students in their first year, who had selected Music as a classifica- cl 

tion subject, and were examined in Column 2. The following are the Education, 
numbers for each College: — — - 


— 

Male Xing’s 
Scholars. 

— 

Female Xing’s 
Scholars. 

Col. 3. 

Col. 2. 

Coi. a. 

Col. 2. 

St. Patrick's, 

63 

- 

Marlborough Street, . 

G7 

1 

Da La Salle, 

47 

20 

Our Lady of Mercy , . 

61 ! 

- 

Marlborough Street, . 

42 

25 

Church of Ireland, . 

29 

25 

Church of Ireland, 

14 

4 


157 

26 


166 

49 





Mr.P. 

Goodman. 


Seeing that my Report lias already run to such a length, it will be 
hardly desirable X should go into much detail concerning these exami- 
nations, especially as there was nothing in them to distinguish them 
from those of former years. In all the Colleges we are now at last 
beginning to see some improvement in the musical condition of the 
students at entrance. That this could not be otherwise is clear from 
the numbers now taking Music, practical and theoretical, at the Easter 
examination. At this examination, which is confined to monitors 
and monitresses at the end of their course and candidates for train- 
ing, Vocal Music for some years past has been allowed to count in the 
classification marks, with the result that each succeeding year shows a 
substantial increase in the number of candidates selecting it as their 
optional subject. The number of such candidates in 1897 (the first EasterExami- 
veal" in which Music was thus treated) was 259 ; in 1900 it had risen 
to 1,184. One sees here what a stimulus has been given to the study 
of Music by allowing it to rank as an important educational subject. 

For years I advocated the desirability of having the marks gaiued by 
Music to count in the classification. It was anticipated by some that 
there would he all sorts of difficulties in connection with the giving 
of the practical tests to so many candidates. Experience however, 
has shown that there is no difficulty whatever. It now only remains 
to go a step further and make Vocal Music not a. merely optional, but 
a compulsory subject of examination for all candidates seeking admis- 
sion into Training Colleges. 

The July papers from all sources numbered 795. For particulars July Papers, 
as to the answering of these papers, I beg to refer to my Report of 
August last. 

A subject which receives considerable attention in most of the grtrumeutat 
Training Colleges is Instrumental Music. To this too much import- Tra ; niDg 
ance can hardly be attached. With the great development of elemen- Colleges . 
tary Singing Classes, which is likely to take place within the next few 
years in Ireland, there will be everywhere available splendid material 
for the formation of church choirs. Young, fresh voices, able to read 
music, will be found in almost every parish With such material 
anything and everything can he accomplished. Whether much or 
little is made of this wealth of material will depend entirely upon the 
capacity and intelligence of the local organist and choir teertor 
And, as in most country places in Ireland as elsewhere, the National 
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school teacher is the organist and choir conductor combined, it is 
evident how important it is that adequate attention be given to the 
study and practice of Instrumental Music and of choir training gene- 
rally in the College course. This is a matter which will become of 
increasing importance each year as Music develops in Ireland. The 
Colleges must become schools of church music for the country. In 
no other subject, perhaps, do managers expect so much from the train- 
ing course as in this of Instrumental Music, and in no other are they 
so often disappointed. 

It only remains for me to add that the Annual Public Singing 
Examination and Competition for the Primary Schools of Dublin and 
the neighbourhood was held for the eighth time in succession at the 
end of June last. Duties in connection with the new musical organi- 
sation. prevented me from personally conducting it as on each previous 
occasion. Seventeen National schools, however, took part in it, and 
all obtained prizes. 

And so I conclude my review of the eventful year 1900, the last of 
the great and ever memorable 19th century — that century which of 
all others first saw the education of the People an accomplished fact. 
In Ireland alone what an altered condition of things has not popular 
education brought about ! Although established hut seventy years 
ago — within the memory of yet living men — what incalculable good 
has not been effected by the Irish National schools ! When another 
hundred years shall have passed and the story of the 20th century 
comes to be traced in these Reports, let us hope that the record of 
National Education will be one of uninterrupted success and develop- 
ment, and that the year of grace 2,000 will find our country happy, 
prosperous, educated, and musical. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

P. Goodman. 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 
Marlborough-street, Dublin. 


Fitzgercdd X - — Qeneral Repo 1 ’ 1 of Hiss Fitzgerald, Head Organizer of 

Cookery and Laundry. 

Number of 

Centres G-entlemen, — The brief report I now present covers a period irom 

Organized and September, 1900, to July, 1901, and shows the work dene by this 
Kiven ai<i Department during that time. 

In the beginning applications for the establishment of Cookery 
and Laundry Classes were few; blit, as the work became known, 
teachers recognised the advantages offered to them, and within a short 
time applications were received from more than 90 managers, re- 
questing that classes should be formed in their districts as soon as 
possible. So far centres have been formed in 56 of these districts. . 

(Table I. gives names of districts where classes were or are being 
held.") ..... 
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Many school managers took great interest in the classes and Reports on 
afforded their teachers every opportunity of attending them. They the State of 
were also frequently present at the instructions and expressed them- Education. 

selves more than pleased with the useful and practical nature of the ' 

lessons. Miss 

The Superioresses of several Convents gave substantial aid to the Fitzgerald. 
movement by offering for the convenience of teachers the use of their 
welL-equipped kitchens. In some of these Convents considerable 
sums of money were expended in the erection and furnishing of 
large, well-ventilated apartments for Cookery and Laundry purposes. 

In Belfast the managers of Magdalen School, Shaftesbury-square, 
kindly gave the use of a large room in the school building for a 
term of five months. During that time three consecutive courses 
of instruction were given. 

The Governors of the Oldcastle Schools not only lent a room for 
the accommodation of the teachers, but also had it specially equipped 
for the occasion. 

The school kitchens of St. Peter’s, Dublin, and of the Model 
School, Cork, were 'also kindly placed at our disposal. 

In only one district, viz., Newcastle West, was it necessary to hire 
rooms. At this centre three courses of instruction were given, and 
the amount paid for hire of rooms for a term of twenty-two weeks 
was £9. 

The sub-organizers were untiring in their energy and zeal, and Practical 
conducted the classes most creditably. They were remarkable for 
their punctuality and exactitude, as also for the methodical m a n ner 
in which they gave their instructions. They clearly pointed out 
that much of the benefit to be derived from the lessons depended 
on exactitude and the amount of attention paid to detail, and they 
also took the greatest care to place before the class the necessity, 
when teaching these subjects, of inculcating habits of cleanliness, 
order, and thrift. . 

The Cookery Syllabus comprised only lessons on the preparation 
and cooking of the simplest dishes and cheapest foods, yet the 
teachers’ interest was sustained throughout, and they were unani- 
mous in their opinion of the superior quality of the instructions they 
received 

At the conclusion of the classes some of the materials were sold, 


which considerably reduced the expenses. 

(Table 2 gives account of expenditure.) 

I regret to say that, owing to illness, one of the sub-organizers 
was obliged to discontinue her duties for some time. 

Teachers were very punctual and regular in their attendances, Attendance of 
and evinced great interest in the classes. They recognised e 
advantages that were being offered them, and worked with the 


utmost goodwill. 

Theoretical and practical examinations were held at the termina- 
tion of each course, the results of which were, as a rule, most 


satisfactory. 

At some centres tbe required number of teachers (16) to ■ fonn 
a class was not present. This was owing to the difficulty ol 
providing substitutes, and also to the fact that examinations were 
being held in some of the schools. These, and other obstacles, 
prevented many who were anxious to receive instruction from join- 
ing the classes. Those who were trained are desirous of introducing 
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these subjects into their schools. Many have already done so, and 
others intend commencing immediately after Midsummer holidays: 

(Table 3 shows number of teachers who were trained, are train- 
ing, &c.) 

The difficulty of providing necessary apparatus is a great hind- 
rance to the success of the scheme. Cookery and Laundry Classes 
are at a disadvantage when compared with many other branches 
of Manual Training. Not only must the initial expense of pro- 
viding utensils be incurred, but in Cookery, each class brings an 
additional outlay for fuel, materials, &c. 

In view of these disadvantages, it is to be regretted that no 
provision has yet been made for equipment grants for these 
subjects, though, under certain conditions, grants may be allowed 
for other branches of Manual Training. 

The poverty of some districts will, I fear, render the teaching 
of Cookery or Laundry, without financial aid, practically impossible. 
Instructions may be given on Cleanliness, Domestic Economy, and 
Theory of Cookery, &c. } but little more may be expected. 

For many years Cookery has been taught in several schools with 
fairly good results. It would, however, be desirable if, in some 
of these schools, more attention were paid to cleanliness, scullery 
work, and care of kitchen utensils, and that more time were devoted 
to teaching the principles of Plain Cookery. 

Too much time is frequently devoted to the making of cakes and 
fancy dishes, to the exclusion of what is really useful. 

This fault is probably due to the fact that such articles of 
food are more readily purchased by the children. Consequently, 
the expense of providing materials is reduced. 

Sinco April there has been a great falling-oil in the number 
of secular teachers under training in Cookery and Laundry, because, 
since then, no expenses whatever are allowed to teachers who join 
these classes, though both travelling and lodging allowance may 
be granted to teachers who are summoned to, and receive instruc- 
tions in other branches of Manual Training. Both managers and 
teachers recognize that a knowledge of Cookery and Laundry is most 
essential to female education, and it would be desirable if a portion 
of the funds at the disposal of the Commissioners were devoted to 
paying, in part, the expenses of teachers who wish to train. 

In some districts I was asked to arrange that classes should 
be held after school hours (say 4 to 7) in order that teachers 
could receive instruction without being obliged to absent them- 
selves from their schools (in which case they should provide a 
substitute). This was done with very unsatisfactory results. Any 
teacher who gives instruction in her school for four hours, and walks 
to and from the Cookery Centre each afternoon, is quite fatigued 
and unfitted to take active part in the practical work required at 
a Cookery or Laundry Class. 

I am, Gentlemen, ' 

Your obedient servant, 

Mary Fitzgerald, 

The Secretaries, 

June 24th, 1901. • - • •'> * ' 
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T»hle No. i. — Centres where Cookery or Laundry Classes were, 
are being held. 

Belfast 3, Enniskillen 1, Newry 1, . . . Ulster, . 

Athy 1, Bagnalstown 1, Birr 1, Carlow 1, Dublin 2, 

Enniscorthy 1, Killkoimy 2, Maynooth 1, Moate 2, 
Newtownbarry 1, Oldcastle 2, Stradbally 1, 

Trim 1, Wexford 3, • . . Leinster, . 

Abbeyfeale 1, Bandon 1, Bruff 1, Cork 4, Cakir- 
civeen 1, Limerick 3, Midleton 1, Newcastle 
West 3, Queenstown 1, Roscrea 1, Skibbereen 2, 

Thurles 2, ..... Munster, . 

Athlone 1, Ballinasloe 1, Ballina 1, Castlebar 1, 

Gort 1, Lougbrea 1, . . . Connaught, 

Of these 52 Cookery and Laundry Centres — 

42 were held in Convent Schools, 

7 were held in Secular Schools, 

3 were hold in hired rooms. 


or Reports on 
the State of 
National 
5 Education. 

Miss 

[Fitzgerald. 


20 


21 

6 


Table No. 2.— Expenditure and Receipts of the Cookery and Laundry 
Instructresses in connection with the Classes, including hire of 
rooms, stove, gas, coal, and price of materials, he. : — 



Faid for 

Received for 
(looked 


Materials. 

Materials. 


£ «. <1. 

£ s. d. 

October. 

10 5 0 

— 

November, 

44 1 (54 

12 11 94 

December, 

48 12 0A 

21 0 7 

January, 

48 l) 44 

11 14 114 

February, 

fit) 10 (> 

21 1 1 5 A 

March, . 

07 10 7 

16 3 94 

April, 

43 2 0J 

If) 12 04 

May, 

30 0 0 

6 11 9 


352 11 7 

105 0 44 

Number of Centros. 

Number of Teachers Trained. 

52. 

779. 



Actual 

Expenditure. 


247 8 24 


Cost o[ Material, Ac. 

£247 8 s. 2 \d. 


Number of Teachers ■who have commenced teaching Cookery in 
their schools, 197 (not including members of Religious Communities.) 


Table No, 3.— Number of Teachers Trained in Cookery and Laundry. 


Sub-Orgnnizors. 

Centre. 

Teachers 1 
Trained. | 

11 
d d 
u 
BP 

Total j 

Trained. | 

Numbers 
Teaching 
those sud- 
jeeis in 
Schools. 

Miss Androws, . . . , 

1. Trim 

2. Oldce 

3. Oldeastlo, . 

4. Dublin, .... 

17 

U 

u 

10 

49 

8 

Miss Brunker, .... 

1. Ballinamon, . 

2 Belfast, ...» 

8. Belfast, • 

4. Belfast, . 

15 

20 

13 

n 

59 

3 
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Table No. 3. — Number of Teachers Trained in Cookery and 
Lau nd ry — c ontinued. 


Sub-Organizers. 

Centre. 



Teachers. 

Trained 

2 fci 
<u n 

Total 

Trained. 

Numbers 
Teaching 
these sub- 
jects in 
Schools. 

Miss Clover, . . . , 

1. Newto vnbarry, 



15 




2. Wexford . 



17 

— 

— 

— , 


3. Wexford, . 



25 

— 

— 

— 


4. Wexford, . 



12 

— 

— 

— 


5. Enniscorthy, . 




20 

89 

17 

Miss Dunlea 

1. Ballinasloe, 



13 

_ 

_ 


2. Loughrea, . 



19 

— 

— 

— 


3. Castlebar, . 



20 

7 

59 

5 


4. Gort, . 




~ 


~ 

Miss Ebrill 

1. Newcastle "W., . 



1G 

_ 

_ 


2. Newcastle W., . 



15 

— 

— 

— 


3. Newcastle W.,. . 



13 

— 

— 

— 


4. Bruff, . 



4 

— 

— 

— 


5. Abbeyfeale, 




18 

66 

37 

Miss Ferguson, .... 

1. Limerick, . 



20 

_ 

— 

_ 

2. Limerick, . 



IB 





3. Limerick, . 



17 

~ 

53 

22 

Miss FitzGerald, 

1. Athlune, . 



8 

_ 

_ 




2. Moate, 



15 

— 

— 

— 


3. Moate, 



10 

— 

— 

— 


4. Birr, . 



10 

— 

— 

— 


5. Koserea, 




17 

60 

10 

Miss Hunter, .... 

1. Cork, . 



15 

_ 

_ 



2. Cork, . 



17 

— 

— 

— 


3. Midleton, 



20 

— 

— 

— 


i. Cork, . 



20 

— 

— 

— 


5. Cork, . 



— 

20 

92 

29 

Miss M'Gartio, .... 

1. Skibbereen, 



18 


_ 

_ 

2. Skibbereen, 



16 

— 

— 

— 


3. Bandon, . 



17 

— 

— 

— 


4. Cahirciveen, 



21 

- 

72 

48 

Miss Porter, . . . , 

1. Enniskillen, 



14 


_ 



2. Newrv, 



16 

— 

— 

— 


3. Dublin, 



9 

— 

— 

— 


4. Maynooth, 




9 

48 

8 

Miss Smyth, .... 

1. Queenstown, . 



20 

_ 

_ 




2. Bagnalstown, . 



15 

— 

— 

— 


3. ixi.kenny, . 



23 

— 

— 

— 


4. Kilkenny, . 



8 

r— 

— 

— 


5. Carlow, 



~ 

12 

78 

8 

Miss Stevenson, 

1. Thuries, . 



16 

_ 

_ 

_ 


2. Thuries, . 



14 

— 


— 


3. Stradbally. 



12 

— 

54 

— 


4. Athy, 



~ 

12 


Totals, . 

Centres, 52 



613 

136 

779 

197 
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XX. — General Report by Mr. W. M. Heller, Head Organizer Reports on 
of: Elementary Science and Object Lessons. National 

Gentlemen, — Although it was early in June, 1900, that the Com- ^ duc ation ‘ 
missioners did me the honour to entrust to my charge the Mr. W. M. 
introduction and organisation of the teaching of Elementary Science Seller. 
in Irish National Schools, I was not able to get dear from 
my English engagements and to take up my duties in Ireland 
until the beginning of August, 1900. 

On tho advice of the Secretaries, almost immediately after my Position 0 f 
appointment, I paid a series of visits to schools mainly in the Science 
larger centres of population. There was not at that time, nor Instruction in 
had there been for many years past in the majority of schools, 
any teaching of Experimental Science. The Model Schools, in August, 1900 . 
some cases, possessed the remnants of what had been in its day 
a good equipment of apparatus for Science instruction, and also 
a small classroom in which the instruction was given. I have 
every reason to believe, from information obtained from inspectors 
and teachers in Ireland, and particularly from Professor Perry, f.r.s., 
the eminent mathematician and engineer — a distinguished pupil 
of the Belfast Model School- — that much excellent and valuable 
instruction was given in the earlier days in this subject. Later, 
as the payment by results system developed in all its intensity, 
under the Science and Art Department, the character of the 
teaching seems to have somewhat deteriorated in view of its 
grant-earning aims, until the salutary changes introduced by that 
Department a few years ago rendered Science instruction on 
the old lines financially unproductive; hence its almost complete 
decay. Much of the science teaching of the past seems not to 
have been practical in character; for the apparatus at present 
existing is largely of the “ Model " variety (not often even a 
working model), used as an illustration of the theoretical instruc- 
tion ; the tendency was to develop the teaching of specific 
Science subjects before a fundamental training was given that 
was necessary to make such instruction in specific Sciences in- 
telligible or of educational value. 

The most general form of Science instruction (I refrain from Object Lesson 
terming it scientific) I found to be given under the head of teaching. 

" object lessons ” ; strangely enough, these were almost exclusively 
confined to the Infant schools, where in some cases the most 
unsuitable subjects were chosen. Heie and there one has met 
teachers exercising originality and initiative in their object teaching, ^ 
but in too many cases a slavish adherence to the ready-made 
article, obtained from object lesson cards and books, is exhibited. 

These object lesson cards I regard as a positive evil; not only do 
they tend to exclusively didactic teaching, but the encyclopaedic 
information contained is more often than not above the heads of 
the young scholars to whom the instruction is given. In more 
than one Infant school have I noticed object lesson cards . on 
the horse, t-o which are attached small specimens of potassium 
ferrocyanide. Any object lesson, the plan of which has not been 
thought out by the teacher for himself or herself, cannot have 
the best or most to be desired effect. The fact that the Irish 
teachers as a whole seem to possess a great natural taste and 
aptitude for Science and the method of experimental enquiry leads 
me to look forward with confidence to much valuable teaching 
in this subject a.t their hands. 
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In the “Notes and Observations ’’ of the Commissioners, in 
Section V. of the New Programme, they have clearly and definitely 
stated the functions of Science instruction in National schools. 
In all instruction to teachers given by my assistants and myself 
continual emphasis has been laid upon the importance and value 
of the advice therein contained. 

Though the teachers have been given the fullest liberty to frame 
schemes of Science instruction for their schools, subject to the 
approval of the inspectors, four alternative schemes only have been 
formally introduced into the programme. The first column ■ 
Elementary Experimental Science — is based upon the reports of 
the Committee of the British Association during the last twelve years. 
Much time and attention has been given by eminent scientists to the for- 
mulation of this scheme, and much valuable experience in working 
such a scheme has been obtained by Science teachers throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, both in primary and 
secondary schools. The course, in my opinion, is a, necessary 
and fundamental introduction to any course of specific Science, 
such as chemistry, electricity, botany, or agriculture. _ With- 
out such an introduction it is impossible for instruction in 
these latter subjects to produce the effects desired by the Com- 
missioners in their “ Notes and Observations.” In developing the 
details of such instruction I have attached primary importance to 
the illustration of the method of experimental enquiry and to the 
formation of habit and character through the teaching. 

The instruction .in the training classes for men and, in a 
modified form, for the women teachers, has been based upon this 
first column, in which the information conveyed is gradually built 
up from preceding lessons, and is in every case obtained directly 
from the results of experiments performed with the object of solving 
definite questions raised by the results of previous experiments. 

The second column, termed “Principles of Horticulture and 
Agriculture," is intended mainly for country schools, where cir- 
cumstances do not admit of more systematic teaching, and must 
be treated mainly as a series of object lessons on plant life and 
farm operations. 

The syllabuses of the third and fourth columns are expurgated 
forms of the syllabus in these subjects which have appeared in the 
English Code for many years past; they should be regarded as 
continuation courses to the more fundamental work of the first 
column, or to be taken in specially well-equipped schools. The 
practical teaching of these two Science subjects, if it is to be 
educationally effective, requires a much greater expenditure on 
apparatus than the more general work of Column I. 

Immediately on taking up my duties I asked for a laboratory 
in which teachers could bo trained in the use of apparatus and 
the methods of scientific, instruction. I was granted the use of 
the room in the Central Model Schools known as the “ Gallery,” 
which in the course of six weeks was fitted and equipped as a labora- 
tory for forty-five students. In October, 1900, a class of fifty 
teachers drawn from all parts of the country was summoned for 
a six-weeks’ course of training. Five hours a day were spent in 
the laboratory, and in the majority of cases three hours per evening 
were spent by the teachers in writing up an account of their 
laboratory work. The ability and enthusiasm displayed by the 
teachers attending this first course were beyond all praise, and I 
shall always look back to this course as one of fihe pleasantest ex- 
periences of my professional work. 
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In November, 1900, the Commissioners, having realised that it Reports on 
would take some considerable time to train teachers sufficiently to en- State of 
able them to undertake on their own responsibility the training of K^ucSior 

other teachers, decided to appoint an assistant to the head organiser, * ' 

who should have had extensive experience in teaching Experimental Mr. W. M 
Science and in the conduct of teachers’ training classes. To this Seller. 
post Mr. E. G. Ingold, Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and Appointment 
Associate of the Central Technical College, London, was appointed. gl^ siatant 
At the same time the Commissioners decided to appoint six b 
sub-organisers for Elementary Science; but as many of the best 
teachers attending the first Dublin course were not attracted by 
the salary offered, it was only deemed advisable to make five 
appointments. These were as follows: — 

Miss E. Maguire, Eccles-street Convent School, Dublin. 

Mr. J. Hamilton, Kingstown Male National School. 

Mr. A. Thompson, b.a., Londonderry Model School. 

Mr. W. Forgrave, Male N. S., Garvagh, Co. Derry. 

Mr. J. Connell, Central Model Schools, Dublin. 

It was obviously essential that these sub-organisers should obtain 
a great deal of additional experience and skill in laboratory work, 
and in the methods of training a class of teachers, before they 
could be entrusted with work of a similar character on their own 
responsibility. Not only have they to acquire considerable manipu- 
lative skill and a complete acquaintance with the details and con- 
ditions of numerous experiments, but, in addition, that attitude 
of mind in their teaching which is indispensable if the teachers are 
to be trained as the Commissioners wish. Consequently, up to 
quite a recent date I have not felt justified in giving sub-organisers 
responsible teaching work, and it lias been necessary for Mr. Ingold 
and myself to give all instruction in these classes during the past 
year. 

It is of the greatest importance that sub-organisers shall, as 
soon as possible, give a considerable amount of Science instruction 
in National schools ; for in no other way can they really learn 
the method of handling the subject, or can they obtain the fullest 
confidence of the teachers they have to instruct. 

A second day course and an evening class were started by me 
in Dublin in February, and carried on by Mr. Ingold when he 
took up his duties. Owing to the absence of a laboratory at the 
Marlboro’-street Training College the students have since Christmas 
been using my laboratory during the greater part of. the week, 
and must continue to do so until a separate room is provided 
for them. Since March I have only, therefore, been able to hold 
evening courses in Dublin. It should he recognised that, the joint 
use of the laboratory by the Training College and. myself throws 
a great deal of additional labour on to my Dublin staff in the 
general organisation and preparation of the laboratory. The 
breakages and general consumption of materials are very much 
increased by the use of our equipment by the Training College 
students, and, of course, should be charged to the College 
account. Until a suitable laboratory is provided for Marlboro - 
street College I regard the claims of the College for the 
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us 0 of the room as more important than, its use for any other 
purpose, but the present joint occupation cannot obviously con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

As Belfast must be one of the most important centres tor Science 
and Technical Instruction, steps were taken early in the autumn 
to fit up a room suitable for training classes for teachers at the 
Model School, Belfast. Though considerable delay occurred in 
obtaining the Treasury sanction for the expenditure, and in obtaining 
suitable tenders for the fitting of this laboratory, everything was 
completed by the beginning of February. Forty-five teachers were 
summoned to a day course of training; that is, for laboratory 
instruction, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. The 
enthusiasm and the work accomplished by these teachers were really 
quite extraordinary, many teachers devoting six hours a day to 
practical work, in addition to some three to four hours of an 
evening in wilting up reports of lectures and laboratory work. 
During tire evenings I also conducted introductory courses for 
some ninety teachers on four days in the week. After Easter 
Mr Ingold conducted another day course, and one evening course, 
in the Belfast laboratory. As experience has shown that, where 
possible, it is desirable to instruct men and women teachers in 
separate classes, since the course of instruction for the latter is 
considerably modified, only men had beau summoned to the classes 
since Christmas ; but at the beginning of July Mr. Ingold held a 
short course for women teachers in Belfast. Mr. J. Hamilton, 
sub-organiser, has now been placed in charge of the Belfast 
laboratory, which will he kept very fully engaged for some years 
to come. He is conducting another month’s course for women 
teachers during August, 1901. 

An excellent room at the Model School, Cork, was placed at 
my disposal, and was very quickly and inexpensively fitted for a class 
of thirty-five to forty teachers. I conducted the first course of thirty- 
six male teachers during the six weeks ending June 8th, 1901. Miss 
Maguire’ has since held a course of one month’s duration for women 
teachers, and Mr. A. Thompson, b.a., to whom this laboratory 
has been assigned, will hold another similar course during August. 

There being no available room at the Model School, I obtained 
permission from the Brooke Trustees to temporarily use Gwyn’s 
Institution for the purposes of my classes in Derry. This In- 
stitution is a fine, large building, which has been standing idle 
for the past eight years. It was recently bought by the Brooke 
Trustees to provide a public park, and, now that the grounds have 
been laid out as such, they, with the building, will be handed 
over to the Corporation. As the Corporation have at present 
no definite plans for the utilisation of the building I have 
asked the Office to apply for permission to continue the use 
of the excellent room (50 feet by 30 feet) that we have 
occupied for the past two months, and also to obtain permission 
to alter the gas lighting so as to enable us to conduct evening 
courses during the coming winter. Mr. W. Forgrave is the 
sub-organiser in charge of the Londonderry work. 

Although a definite laboratory has not been fitted in Waterford, 
of which district Miss E. Maguire, sub-organiser, is in charge, a 
class for women teachers has been arranged for August, in the 
Presentation Convent. Miss Maguire will continue to give courses 
of instruction in tho numerous Convents in this district. The 
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authorities of the De La Salle Training College have granted Reports on 
permission to use the College laboratory for classes for male teachers “estate o 
during the coming session. Mr. Thompson, the sub-organiser at Cork, Education . 

will conduct these classes on Friday evenings and Saturday mom- 

ines durum the winter. The comparatively few Protestant female Mr. TV. M. 
teachers will probably be taken in a small room at the Model Heller. 

^ In answer to several requests from, the teachers and Convents 
in Killarney for training classes in Elementary Science, two short 
courses, conducted by Mr. Ingold, have been arranged for men 
and women teachers in the Presentation Monastery and Convent 
respectively. In order to get the Waterford and Killarney classes 
started, and so avoid loss of time, it has been necessary to deplete 
the Dublin equipment, as Treasury sanction for the expenditure 
could not be obtained in time. Here I must acknowledge the 
generosity of friends who have lent me apparatus to enable these 

courses to he arranged.. . . , . 

The excellent work accomplished by the training colleges during Science , 
the past session is one of the most gratifying and encouraging In structi on! 1 ! 
features of the year's work. The instruction has been in the 
hands of able and enthusiastic professors, and has resulted in a during tht , 
most successful start. . , 190 °- 

St. Patrick's College, Drumcondra, was equipped with an exceed- 1901. 
ingly well-fitted laboratory at the beginning of the session, and 
the whole of the students liave been enabled to gain a considerable 
insight into scientific method. , , . , 

The Church of Ireland College has accomplished a good deal or 
practical work under difficult conditions, but is now provided With 
a good laboratory. 

Marlborough-street Training College haa used the laboratory 
in the Central Model Schools for both male and female students. 

With the large numbers the work has been exceedingly heavy 
upon the professor, and, under the difficult conditions, the excellent 
work accomplished is most praiseworthy. 

The De La Salle College, Waterford, has equipped a small room, 
but will have much better accommodation during next session 
St. Mary’s College, Belfast, though aa yet unprovided with a 
laboratory, has given practical work to all its students with most 

satisfactory results. , 

The Baggot-street Training College has provided a small equipment 
. for a few of its students, but, as the College will shortly be amoved 
to Carysfort, more extensive laboratory instruction will then be 

61 In addition to the written paper, an individual practical examina- 
tion of three hours’ duration, conducted by my assistant (Mr. Ingoid) 
and myself, was given to all students in training a ve o e 
Colleges. At Baggotestreet only about thirty selected students were 
presented. The notebooks of all students were also examined and 
marked. Considering the facts that the training collegia, mdy 
received the Science Programme in October, 1900, that its adoption 
was optional ’ for the current session, and the many difficulties 
of initiating experimental work, the Commissioners will, I am sure, 
be more than satisfied with the manner in which the training college 
authorities have dealt with this section of the New Programme. 

The female students, to whom this work us so important, though 
not this year covering as much ground as the men, did remarkably 
well on the whole in the examination. 
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Appendix to Sixty -seventh Report of Commissioners [ 1900 ; 

It will be seen that at present provision for instruction 
in Science has only been made for the five main centres of 
population, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Londonderry and Waterford. The 
laboratories in all these centres will be fully occupied in dealing 
with the needs of these towns and their surrounding districts for 
some years to come. A very large number of the Convent schools 
cannot be dealt with from these centres at all. In addition, such 
important centres as Sligo, Galway, Enniskillen, Portadown, Dundalk, 
Clones, Athlone, Kilkenny, &c., require almost immediate attention. 
I am of opinion that a minimum staff of twelve sub-organisers, 
three of whom should be women, are necessary in order to effectively 
carry into operation the changes which this section of the -New 
Programme has caused.' 

Unless fully experienced teachers can be found, which is extremely 
- unlikely, * it 'will he desirable to appoint ' a considerable number of 
these additional sub-organisers very soon, as we must practically 
■regard their first year of service as one of training. I would 
suggest the immediate appointment of four suh -organisers — two men 
and two women. ” 

The nature of the subject and the character of the training 
classes determine the conditions under which the instruction can 
be given. As it is necessary to equip a room with working benches, 
and to provide a considerable amount of apparatus which is not 
Easily portable, it is obvious that only a comparatively few centres 
can be at work at once, and a sub-organiser can only have charge 
of one laboratory at a time. Except, therefore, in the large centres 
with permanent laboratories, day classes, entailing the absence of 
teachers from their schools, are the only means of instruction. As 
day 'courses represent thirty days' instruction, the cost for each 
teacher who has during this period to reside away from home 
will be about £6 (including railway fare and maintenance 
allowance). 

In the larger centres the training will he much less expensive, 
as evening classes during the -winter months will he possible. 
Though the laboratory equipments are all portable, and, in time, 
wifi be moved to new centres, yet the radius from which teachers 
are summoned must always he wider than in the case of other 
organisers’ classes; the efficiency ilso of day courses of instruction 
is much greater than that of evening courses. It must also be 
remembered that in the larger laboratories — Dublin, Belfast, and 
Cork — each equipped for about forty-five teachers, two organisers are 
really required to carry on the laboratory instruction, in view 
of the heavy work entailed in the preparation of the laboratory 
and the correction of notebooks. 

In seme cases during the past year teachers have only been carried 
through short introductory courses. These teachers will be again 
summoned to complete their courses at the earliest convenient time ; 
but even in the case of many of the teachers who have already 
completed courses of training it will be very necessary that some 
timo hence they should go through these courses again. This, at 
any rate, was my experience with the London teachers, who in 
almost every case elected to go through a second course, deriving 
much greater benefit from it than from the first course received 
before any teaching experience in the subject, had been gained; 
later on, too, a few more specialised courses will probably he 
necessary for teachers in schools above the average type, where 
the pupils are kept to an older age. 
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In the majority of schools for some time to come Science in- Reports on 
straction must take the form of object lessons. These lessons the State of 
require, if anything, more skilful teaching and more tame id Etacatiim. 

preparation than a systematic series of lessons in Elementary ' 

Science. The results to be achieved from, and the method of Mr. TV. M. 
treatment of, the object lesson and the Science lesson are indis- Heller. 
tinguishable one from the other. I have, therefore, considered object Lesson 
it advisable in the training classes to take all teachers through a Teaching in 
course of scientific method, rather than to give to some teachers National 
a series of model object lessons. As every teacher must be con- Sohools - 
sidered capable of giving simple object lessons, it is to be hoped 
that the inspectorate will impress upon the teachers the necessity 
of an immediate start being made in every school. 

Under tbe new system of school inspection, where the teacher Syllabuses 
is allowed a large measure of discretion in determining the character and Diaries of 
of instruction, it is of the utmost importance that the inspector ? b 0 - rk '^ 
should see at. his annual visit the proposed programme of work 
for the coming year in object lessons or Elementary Science ; the mentary 
inspector would thus be enabled to advise the teacher as to the Science, 
educational suitability of the suggested scheme of lessons, and 
in a large number of oases to thus prevent great waste of time; 
this will also ensure that the scheme of lessons has received some 
forethought and consideration ; for nothing is more fatal to Science 
teaching than the “hand-to-mouth” method of determining the 
lesson on the spur of the moment. A weekly diary of lessons 
given should also be kept throughout the year, and should be 
submitted to the inspector at his annual visit, with the suggested 
scheme approved twelve months previously. I am firmly con- 
vinced, from past experience, that under any inspection system 
the adoption of some such plan as this is one of the surest means 
of securing efficiency and continuity of work. 

Though the syllabus of work attempted in small schools may possibility of 
require considerable modification, in some respects instruction in Science In- 
Science may be carried on more easily than in larger schools; straction: in 
certainly there is no reason why the teaching should be less thorough ama Bc 
or less directed toward mental and habit training than in larger 
schools with better staffing; the difference should rather be in 
the amount attempted than in any inferiority of the quality of 
the teaching. 

We must not expect too much for some years to come. If 
a start is made on good educational lines every year’s work and 
additional experience will enable the teacher to improve both the 
amount and quality of Iris instruction. 

The poorness of school buildings, and in many cases the over- 
crowding of class-rooms, will render the introduction of Science ° 0 ^ e s °]„ r 
teaching more difficult than it would otherwise he. In some cases M anua i an a 
already managers have decided to provide a special room in which Practical 
all instruction of a practical and manual character can be given, Instruction in 
including Hand-and-Eye Training, Cookery, Laundry, Elementary Scba °i s a 
Science, or even Drawing and Needlework.. This course is strongly 
to be recommended wherever possible. Obviously such a room 
would be in continual use throughout the school week. 

The success of instruction in Elementary Science must depend Q^^ entl 
on the readiness with, which schools are provided with equipment 
mints. As in other subjects of practical instruction in tbe 
New Programme, it will be some years before teachers have gained 
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sufficient experience to do full justice to the new subjects. This 
experience and the enthusiasm necessary for success can only, in 
my opinion, be gained from the teachers' own teaching of these 
subjects; and, therefore, the sooner teachers are put in a position 
to gain this experience the better. 

I am convinced that in the great majority of National schools 
Science teaching of great educational value is not only possible, 
but will be successful; and if a sufficiently high standard of work 
is maintained, through the medium and advice of the inspectorate, 
the methods employed in its teaching will in due time produce a 
great improvement in the methods employed in teaching all subjects 
of the curriculum. 

In conclusion, may I express my great indebtedness to the Office 
and inspection staff, who have on all occasions lent every assistance 
in their power to render my work easy of accomplishment, and 
especially to my assistant and sub-organisers, who in a year of very 
heavy work have loyally and ungrudgingly devoted their whole 
energies and time to the somewhat difficult task before them. 


I beg to remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. Mayhowe Heller. 


The Secretaries. 


Summary of Teachers Qualified in Elementary Science during year 
September 1st, 1900, to August 31st, 1901. 


Date of Qualification. 

Centre. 

Whole 

Course. 

Part 1. 

To 31. 3. 01. . 

Dublin, 1 
Belfast, j 

125 

1M 

Quarter ending 30. 6. 01, . 

Dublin, .... 

Cork, .... 

35 

27 


Belfast, .... 

31 

41 

Quarter ending 30. 9. 01, . 

Cork, .... 

_ 

52 

Belfast, .... 

— 

*3 


Waterford, .... 

— 

30 


Killarney, .... 

— 

32 


Killarney Convent, 

— 

32 


Totals, 

191 

361 


Grand Total, 

- 

652 


In addition 70 teachers in Londonderry have received instruction for 
a very short period. 


W, Mayhowe Heller. 
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General Report of Mr. A. W. Bevis, Head Organizer of Keporta on^ 

Hand-and-Eye Training and Drawing. National 

Education. 

Gentlemen, — The first course of instruction in 11 Hand-und-Eye 

Training and'Drawing,” extending for seven weeks, was commenced ^ ' 
in July in Dublin, and was attended by 366 teachers of both sexes, 
gathered from various schools throughout Ireland. Opening aaa 

The subjects in which instruction is given under the head of Subjects 
“ Hand-and-Eye Training and Drawing " are Paper Folding, Brick- taught, 
work Wirework, Cardboard Modelling, Woodwork, Freehand and 
Design Drawing, Scale and Geometrical Drawing, and Model Drawing. 

In October the Commissioners appointed four sub-organisers, 

Mr. Dennehy, Mr. Scott, Miss Smith, and Miss Doyle. 

In December teachers’ classes were organised and instruction was Sub-organ- 
commenced by the sub-organisers, in Paper Folding and Freehand i*ers. 
and Design Drawing, at different centres. The teachers attended Reason for 
these classes one evening for two horns once a fortnight, and were h aving tto 
drawn from a radius of eight to ten miles. The object of making nightly . 
the classes fortnightly was twofold. First, it gave an opportunity 
for the teachers to introduce the work into their schools gradually, 
while the class was proceeding, and also to familiarise themselves 
with the work of the last lesson before attending the next. Second, 
it enabled the elementary part of the work to be simultaneously 
carried on to a greater number of teachers than otherwise could 
have been possible under the conditions. 

At first it was thought desirable that only the male sub- Female Sub- 
organisers centred at Cork and Belfast should give the instructions at 
the teachers’ classes, which are usually large, averaging sixty in Central 
attendance. The two female sub-organisers spent their energies 01asBea . 
chiefly in visiting Convent schools and giving instruction to those 
nuns who were unable to attend at any of the central classes. The 
travelling, however, incurred by this method of procedure was found 
extravagant, both in time and money; also the demand for fresh 
teachers’ classes from every quarter became so numerous that it 
was found necessary to organise new classes and place the instruction 
in the hands of the female sub-organisers. . , 

Since the starting seventy-nine classes have been organised, and Attendance at 
part instruction has been given to over 5,000 teachers. Besides these Classes, 
central classes, a great number of visits have been paid to schools, 
and special lessons given to nuns in Convent schools. _ All the 
classes have been well attended by the teachers m spite of the 
long distances they have to travel. , . 

It must he remembered, however, that this large number of teacheis Suspension of 
has as yet only received a very small part of their teaming Classes, 
and to accomplish this many classes have, at the end of the first 
course, had to be suspended, and it must be some tame before they 
can be resumed. This has made it possible to give the instruction 
to many more teachers, and enable them also to make a beginning 

in their schools. , 

A few classes only are being continued on to the second Co™, B ^twork 
t.e., Brickwork and Model Drawing; but the teachers attentog and Model 
these classes are from the big towns,, and they come at their own Dra g. 
request, and defray their own travelling expenses. 

It is regrettable that no arrangements could be made to meet the 
repeated applications from teachers and managers m the west, cento 
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and many other parts of Ireland, but the classes have for man) 
reasons had to be confined to the districts around Dublin, Belfast 
Cork, and Londonderry. 

Most of the Training College authorities have appointed special 
teachers to give the instruction in this work, and, so far as “ Hand- 
and-Eye Training ” is concerned, the first year's work gives much 
hope that the future instruction in this training will be satisfactory. 

The Drawing, however, is very weak, and its application to 
industrial design appears almost totally neglected. It must for 
a long time be the Drawing that will be the chief difficulty in the 
colleges. Most of the students come to the training with no 
previous knowledge of drawing, and consequently have not that 
freedom of hand and conception of the harmony of form which are 
so essential for a good teacher of Drawing. 

The Manual Training in Woodwork has not been commenced 
in any of the' colleges or schools as yet, but the College authorities 
are preparing to introduce it in the coming session. 

The sacrifices the teachers are making and the anxiety they 
show to be summoned to the classes, together with the enthusiasm 
they display in the work are much to their credit. The general 
aptitude for the work of both teachers and children is distinctly 
encouraging. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. W. Bevis, 

Head Organiser, 

Drawing and Hand-and-Eye Training. 

The Secretaries. 


XIII. — Review of Inspectors’ Reports, &c., for the Year 1900, by 
Messrs. J. J. Hand and T. A. Day, Examiners of Reports, &e, 
Office of National Education, 
Dublin. 

Messrs. Gentlemen, — Inasmuch as we did not enter upon the discharge 

J J and 1ld ? ur duties as Examiners until early in January, 1901, the reports 

T. A. Day. ^ ns P ec fcion of schools for the previous year that came under our 

notice covered only a small proportion of the period to which refer- 
ence has now to be made. 

Revised The state nf unsettlement arising from the discontinuance of the 

Programme, old system of instruction, and its replacement by the Revised Pro- 
gramme, was perhaps at its worst during the closing months of the 
year 1900. Large numbers of the schools continued to be carried 
on exclusively on the Results System, in preparation for the annual 
examinations of 1900-1901, which had yet to he held. In many 
others an attempt was made to apply both old and new systems con- 
currently. In these latter but few of the new subjects had been 
introduced, and even where the annual examinations had already 
taken place, and the teachers were free to give entire attention to 
the scheme of instruction now operative in the schools, the change 
was effected very gradually. Some of the branches, notably 
Physical Drill, became immediately popular, and others, like Draw- 
ings Singing, and Object Lessons, received much increased atten- 
tion. A general improvement was reported in Reading, a subject 
that appears not to have been efficiently taught hitherto. The 
Inspectors showed no disposition to apply severe tests in any direc- 
tion, so that the reports, on the whole, indicated that the school 
work was proceeding in a fairly satisfactory manner, notwitfistand- 
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ing tlie unfavourable conditions of a transition stage. Tbe teachers Reports on 
were reported to be attentive to their duties and interested in their the State of 
work, and there was an almost entire absence of serious irregulari- Education. 

ties in the school accounts — in this respect quite a contrast to the * 

experiences of the Results period. Messrs. 

The Inspectors brought frequently under notice the want of suffi- *>• band 
cient regard to neatness and tidiness in the general appearance of T a* D av 
the school-rooms and surroundings. No doubt, in numerous in- ’ * , * 

stances, the unsuitable school buildings operated as a discourage- 
ment; but still more could have been done by the teachers to make Con(liti o n of 
the schools comfortable and attractive. A reference to the statis- School-houses- 
tical tables annually published by the Commissioners gives an idea 
of the lc£rge number of school buildings ill-adapted to their pur- 
pose; but an actual perusal of the reports would be necessary in 
order to realise the existing state of things, especially in the poorer 
districts. Along the west coast, from Donegal in the north to Cork 
in the south, nothing is more common than to meet with accounts 
of defective houses, bad roofs, damp walls, discoloured charts, 
broken-down ceilings, roughly-made, rickety desks, and want of 
proper school furniture. The absence of sanitary conveniences has 
so often been referred to that there is no- need to advert to it here 
beyond stating that, in the year 1900, there were only 5,695 schools 
out of a total of 8,662 schools suitably provided for in this respect. 

The Commissioners have caused pressure to be put on the managers 
in order to effect the requisite improvements in school-houses and 
premises, but with no great measure of success. Unless building 
and furnishing grants can be given upon easier terms in the matter 
of local contributions there is not much improvement to be ex- 
pected in remote localities. The existing state of things will prove 
a serious obstacle to the general success of the new system, under 
which adequate school accommodation, with suitable furniture and 
appointments are so important. In the case _ of many of the dis- 
tricts the Inspectors bear testimony to the satisfactory, character of 
the school buildings. The town schools are being greatly improved, 
whilst the Convent schools continue to be bright examples of what 
schools ought to be. As an apparent result of the superior accom- 
modation and equipment of the Convent schools, they became more 
readily adapted to the requirements of the Revised Programme, 
and appear to have been amongst the first to arrange for its intro- 
duction. In a report received within a few months of the issue of 
the Programme, an Inspector thus described his experiences on the 
occasion of an incidental visit to a Convent school in the West of 
Ireland : — 


« I inspected teaching of Word-building to Fifth Standard. Prefixes were written on The Revise( i 
board, and children then wrote neatly in exercise books nouns, adjectives, and verbs Programme in 
(where possible) having the several prefixes. Also, a number of words were written on ac fc ua j D per- 
board, and the children wrote down neatly, in exercise books, nouns, adjectives, and verbs a ^ orii 
formed from them, indicating part of speech in each case. 

“ I inspected teaching of Metric system to Fifth Standard. 

, i -i 1 . 1 .. pwtom -nraro TOpll PX 


« I inspected teaching ol Metric system to bird oiuuumu. Measuring with the Metre 
scale, and the principles of the Metric system were well explained by means of black- 
board, slate, Metre scale, and actual measurement of a table. _ , 

« Fifth Standard wrote from memory the substance, of a short story. Teacher read story 
twice, explaining skeleton of story and the lesson to he derived from it. The children 
reproduced the story accurately in good handwriting, and with correct composition. 

“ I inspected teaching of Elementary Science to Fifth and Sixth Standands. _ The 
properties of common substances and floating bodies were explained. An experiment 
was performed by teacher, showing the weight of a body immersed in water. The body 
immersed lost 1 oz. in weight, and it was found by actual measurement m a graduated 
glass that the water displaced weighed exactly 8 fluid drachms. The experiment was 
mathematically accurate and perfectly successful.” 
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“ I inspected teaching of Physical Drill to First and Second Standards. Ihe march- 
ing. turns, arm exercises, ami feet and leg movements were done with great precision and 
vigour.” 

“An exercise was done saii.-fannrily by Fifth Standard in scale drawing oil plain paper. 

“ Geometrical drawing with ruler and compass was dime well by Fifth Standard, the 
exercise .-el being to draw a straight line perpendicular t> a given straight line fmui a 
given puitlt within it.** 

“ All the subjects of New Programme have been introduced, except Manual Instruc- 
tion. £22 lias been ex [tended on apparatus required by the New Programme." 

The picture here presented is of interest as being illustrative of 
the variety, and even entertaining character of the system of teach- 
ing now possible in the schools. 

A considerable time must elapse before the curriculum will be in 
general operation even to the extent just described, but every step 
forward is a distinct advantage. Many of the older teachers seemed 
at first diffident of their powers. But this state of things will, no 
doubt, disappear in large degree, owing to the great pains taken 
by the Inspectors to explain the feasibility of what is required and 
to infuse confidence in old and young alike. It came under our 
notice recently that one of the most successful of the teachers was 
a schoolmistress of nearly 60 years of age. The new system of 
inspection, by which frequent and unexpected visits can be made 
to the schools, affords better opportunities than hitherto existed for 
Inspectors to observe the manner in which the work is conducted, 
and how the different subjects are taught. It will no doubt be 
taken advantage of for making useful suggestions in 'regard to better 
methods of teaching and school-keeping generally. 

The clerical work arising from the annual examinations of 
teachers, monitors, Ac., presented no exceptional difficulties for the 
year 19U0. The labour involved was as usual very great, and this 
Office is under the disadvantage that, up to the present, a special 
examination department has not been fully organised. The great 
bulk of the preparatory work is performed by a staff new to the 
duties, and only temporarily employed for this particular purpose. 
The ultimate results are, however, arrived at by skilled and ex- 
perienced clerks of the Inspection Department. Some notion of 
the magnitude of the operations may be formed from the fact that 
over 6,000 persons were examined, and that the number of answer- 
books amounted to nearly Go, 000. The candidates for Training 
Colleges alone numbered 1,743. In this connection it is to be 
observed that the number of admissions bears but a small propor- 
tion to the number of competitors. There were only 476 admis- 
sions, although 1.308 qualified by their answering for entrance to 
the Colleges. 

As regards our other duties nothing calls for special mention. 
The work of the Inspection and Instruction Department proceeded 
throughout the year with regularity and as much promptitude as 
was feasible under the exceptional circumstances arising from the 
settlement of the teachers’ incomes under the provisions of the 
new system. The operations connected therewith devolved almost 
entirely upon, the clerical staff acting under our immediate direc- 
tion, and represented a large demand on their zeal and energy. 

We are, gentlemen. 

Your obedient servants, 

J. J. Hand, ) „ 

T. A. Day, j £xammere - 

The Secretaries, 
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Appendix. 

SECTION II, Secl^H. 

List of 

APPENDIX A.— Inspectors. ifXtloMi 

Inspectors of Irish National Schools on 1st March, 1901. Sch< > 01 *' 


Senior Inspectors. 


Name. 

Centre. 

Name. 

Centre. 

Sullivan, M., ll.d., , 

Dublin. 

Keenan, M., B.A., 

Monaghan. 

Strongs, S. E., m.a., 

Dublin. 

Beatty, H. M„ ll.d., . 

Newry. 

Eardley, F., . . i 

Londonderry, 

Headen, W. P.,B.A., . 

Dublin, North. 

Alexander, T. J., LL.D., 

Cork. 

Hynes, J. J M.A., 

Dublin, No. 3. 

Moran, J., LL.D., 

Belfast. 

Brown, W, A., B.A., . 

Dublin, South. 

Dewar, E. P., m.a., 

Galway. 

Hogan, J. F., , 

Athy. 

Cox, H., 

Coleraine. 

M'Clintock.W. 

Kilkenny. « 

ROSS, J., M.A., . . 

Carrickfergns. 

Craig, Isaac, b.a., 

Youghal. 

Pedlow, Win., b.a., 

Belfast, South. 

Skeffington,J. B., ll.d., 

Waterford. 

M'Elwaine, A. J., M.A., 

Newtownards. 

Dalton, J. P.j m.a., . 

Limerick. 

Murphy, J. J., . . 

Armagh. 

Smith, C., . . • J 

Cork. 

Inspectors. 

Name. 

Contra 

Name. 

Centre. 

Bannan, JE. T., b.a., 

Letterkenny. 

Bateman, G., LL.D,, . | 

Enniskillen. 

Browne, W.J., m.a., 

Londonderry. 

McNeill, J., B.A., 

Omagh. 

Wyse, A. N. Bonaparte 
M.A. 

Mahon, J . S., M.A., 

Ballymena. 

Donegal. 

Connelly, W. R.,B.a., . 
Kelly, P. J., 

Dungannon, 

Downpatrick. 

Chambers, J., B.A., 

StTabane, 

MacMillan, W., b.a., . 

Ballina. 

Semple, J., B.A., . 

Magherafelfc, 

M‘Glade, P., 

Ballagbadereen. 

O'Connor, T. P., b.a., 

Belfast, North. 

Young, E., m.a 

Boyle. 

Hughes, R.W., m.a. , 
Warner, J. M'lC , B.A., 

, Lurgan. 
Sligo. 

Coyne, J. A., B. A. , 
M‘ Mahon, J., 

Cavan. 

Bailieborough. 
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Inspectors — continued. 


Name. 

Centro. 

Name. 

Contre, 

Shannon, C. P. , b.a., . 

Dundalk. 

Tibbs, J. H., b.a., 

Gort. 

Keith, J.,. b.a. , . 

Westport. 

Lynam, .J. P. D., m.a.. 

Templemore. 

Fitzgerald, D. P., b.a., 

Koscoramon. 

M'Enery, D. T., m.a., . 

Ennis. 

O’Connell, J.A., m.a., . 

Longford. 

Morgan, A. P., B.A., . 

Tipperary, 

Dickie, J., b.a. , . 

Trim. 

McAlister, J., B. A., 

Enniscorthy. 

Duffy, E., . 

Ball in am ore. 

Fitzpatrick, P., . 

Rathkealo. 

O’Reilly, L., 

Tuam. 

O’Riordan, J., b.a., . 

Clonmel. 

Rogers, J. C., b.a. , 

Mullingar. 

Welply,W.H., b.a., . 

Tralee. 

Lehane, D., b.a., 

Gahvay. 

Fitzgerald, P. J., 

Millstreet. 

Worsley, H., m.a., 

Ballinasloe. 

Daly, L., m.a. , , 

Mallow. 

Cromie, E. S., b.a., . 

Parsonstown. 

Cusseu, J. S., b.a., 

Killarney, 

Newell, P., B.A., 

Listowel. 

Bradshaw, J. M., b.a., 

Bantry. 

Nicholls, W., . 

Portarlingtou. 

Yates, J., b. a., . . 

Dunmanway. 


Inspectors to whom Districts are 
not assigned. 


Codrington, A. J. 
Gloster, A. B. . b. 4. 
Mangan, D., b.a. 
Heron, R. C. s m.a, 
Mullany, J. J., b.a. 


Sdb-Ihspectors. 


Sub-Inspeotors. 

Station*. 

Robertson, William, . 

Clements, William T., . ] 

O’Sullivan, Michael, . ] 

Bartley, William, b.a., . ] 

Bartley, Charles, . . . * 

Smith, John, b.a. , 

Martin, Thomas, -. 

' Stokes, I. J., „ ‘ * 

Honan, P. j . 

Little, R. J,, 

.Kyle, W., ; 

Lavelle, F. B., . . [ 

Belfast. 

Belfast. 

Dublin. 

Cork. 

Londonderry. 

Sligo. 

Tralee. 

Dublin. 

Clonmel. 

Belfast. 

Mallow. 

Tuam. 
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APPENDIX B. — Staffs and Statistics of Proficiency 
at the Training Colleges. 


Appendix. 

Section II, 
B. 

Traiuing 

Colleges. 


Maulborough-street Training College. 

(For Male and Female Teachers). 

Managers . — The Commissioners of National Education. 

Staff in Session 1899-1900. 


Principal, Male. Department , 

Principal Female Department , 

Vice- Principal, Male Department, . 

Vice- Principal, Female Department, 

Lady Superintendent ( Glasneuin Branch ), 
Chaplains , . 


J. J. Doherty, Esq., I.L.D., t.c.o. 
Thomas H. Teegan, Esq. 
Matthew C. McClelland, Esq., 

IX. B., B.U.I. 

Miss Johnston. 

Miss Emeline Cantillon, m.a. 
(E.C.) Rev. J. H. M ‘Mahon, 
ix.d. ; (Pres.) Rev. J. I). 
Osborne, m.a., r.u.i. ; (Meth.) 
Rev. Wesley Guard. 

Professors. 

Science and Art of Education, and Expert- J. -J. Dolierty, Esq., ll.b., t.c.d. 

mental Physics, etc. ,, 

Arithmetic , Algebra , Book-keeping, . ■ H. Teegan, h'-q. 

English literature, English Composition , It. Peyton, Esq., m-.D., b.u.i. 

GeomeUyf Trigonometry, Experimental Phy- W. J. DiHvortli, Esq., m.a., t.c.d. 

sics, etc. _ 

Assistants to Professors. 

Spelling and Dictation, Hand and Eye Train- J oseph I. Crane, Esq., t.c.d. 

Spdlhyand Punctuation and Book-keeping, Miss Margaret Robinson. 
Supplemental. 

Classics, . 

Reading, - 


Drawing, • • * * 

Needleioork , . 

Vocal Music , • 

Instrumental Music — Piano and Harmonium, 

Practical Cookery , • • ' 

Clerk to Principals and Assistant to vice- 
Prindpal ( Male Branch). 

Training Assistants, Male Department, 

Training Assistants, Female Department, 


Matron, Male Department . 
Matron, Female Department. 


Robert F. Crooke, Esq., m.a. 

James Edgar, Esq., and Miss 
Mary O’Hea. 

J. P. Moran, Esq., Miss HarpuT. 

Miss Kearney. 

Brendan Rogers, Esq., and Miss 
M'Kenna. 

Miss Gordon, Miss Barry, and 
R J. Leah^, Esq. 

Miss M‘Mordie. 

Mr. E. Doyle. 

Messrs. Matthew Reilly, Samuel 
Breadon, and J ames C. Beatty. 

Miss Margaret Morrow, Miss 
Ellen M. Colgan, Miss Isabella 
M‘Kilvey, and Miss Lillie 
Robertson. 

Miss Devine. 

Miss McCarthy. 


do , and Teacher of Miss M‘Mordre. 


Assistant Matron , 

Cookery. 

Medical Attendant , 

Dentist, * coin-place. 

Hall Porter and Attendant on lecturer in Mr. Join Flynn. 

Physical Science 
■Drill Instructor, 


J. Dali asPratt, Esq., M.D.,r.E.c.s.t.- 

Staff of Dental Institute, Lm- 


Mr. Robert R. Clarke. 
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Appendix. 

Section H., 
B. 

Training 

Colleges. 


St. Patrick’s Training College, Drumcondra. 

(For Male Teachers). 

Manager . — His Grace The Most Rev. W. J. Walsh, d.d., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


Staff in Session, 1899-1900. 


Principal , 

Vice- Principal^ 

Chaplain and Dean , . 


Secretary to the Principal , 


. Very Rev. Peter Byrne, c.m. 

. Rev. G. Campbell, c.m. 

S Rev. E. Comcrford, c.m., until March, 
1900. 

Rev. T. Power, c.m., from March. 1 900. 
(Rev. G. O’Sullivan c.m., until March, 
I 1900. 

' | Rev. E. Comerford, c.m., from March. 
I 1900. 

P ROFESSORS. 


Mathematics , . . . Henry 0. M‘Weeney, Esq., m.a., 

F.tt.u.i.,an<l J. J. Browne, Esq.,n a. 

English Language, and Literature, \ 

Grammar , Geography , General His- > J. W. Bacon, Esq., m.a., r.u.t. 
tony , Latin. J 

Methods of Teaching , School Organiza - Stephen FitzPatrick, Esq., First of 
tion, History of Education, Arithme- First Class Teacher. 

tic, Book-keeping, Mensuration. 


Experimental Physics, 


Agriculture , . 

Mu tic, . , 

j F rench, 

Drawing , 

Reading, 

Irish, 

Medical Attendant , 


Supplemental. 

. Very Rev. Gerald Canon Molloy, d.d., 
f.r.u.i. j Henry C.M'Weeney, Esq., 
m.a., f.r.u.i., Assistant Professor. 

. Edward Carroll, Esq. 

. Joseph Seymour, Esq., mus.b., and T. 
Logier, Esq. 

. . Mons. Cadic de la Champirmonnerie. 

. P. B. Soy, Esq. 

. M ‘Hardy Flint, Esq. 

. . John M‘Neill, Esq., b.a., r.u.t. 

. . Charles Coppinger, Esq., m.d., 

F.R.C.S.I.j F.R.U.I., M. K.Q.C.P. 1, 


Our Lady of Mercy Training College, Baggot-street. 
(For Female Teachers). 

Manager . — Tils Grace The Most Rev. W. J. Walsh, d.d., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


Staff in Session, 1S99-1900. 

Principal , .... Mrs. Bourke. 

Vice-Principal, . . . Mrs. M. G. Whelan. 

Chaplain , .... One of the Clergymen attached to 

St. Andrew’s, Westland Row. 


Professors. 


English Literature and Hygiene, 

Mathematics and Physics, 

Geography, and General History, 

Methods uf Teaching, School Organi- 
zation, History of Education, and 
Grammar . 


William Magennis, Esq., m.a., b.l,. 

f.r.u.i, ’ 

P. t Dowling, Esq., b.a. 

Miss Mary Daly, Certificated First 
Class Teacher. 

Miss Anne Phelan, Certificated First 
of First Class Teacher, 
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of National Education in Inland. 


Supplemental. 


Appendix, 


Physics , 

French , ■ 

Instrumental Music, . • 

Vocal Music— Tonic Sol-fa , 
Instrumental Music ( Organ), 
Instrumental Music ( Piano ), 
Needlework, Sewing Machine, frc., . 
Drawing, • • , ' 

Practical Cookery, Kindergarten, and 
Drill. 

Reading, • 

Matron , < 

Medical Attendant, 


Very Rev. Gerald Canon Molloy, d.d., Sect - n IL 


B. 


F.R.U.I. *, 


P. Dowling, Esq., b.a,, 

, . ' ^ Training 

locum tenens. . Colleges. 

Mrs. M'Nevin, Convent National JL 

Schools, Baggot-street. 

Mrs. Iiennessy, do. 

Mrs. Mulherne, do. 

Mrs. M ulherne, do. 

Mrs. MNevin, do. 

Mrs. Moluinby, do. 

Mrs. Kennedy, do. 

Miss Connolly, Certificated South 
Kensington. 

M‘ Hardy Flint, Esq. 

Mrs. Kavanagh. 

Sir Christopher J. F. Nixon, j.p., 

M.D., IX. D., F.K.Q.C.P.I. 


Church of Ireland Training College, Kildare-place, 

(For Male and Female Teachers). 

Manager . — His Grace The Most Rev. J. F. Peacocks, d.d. Archbishop 
of Dublin. 


Principal , 


Staff in Session, 1899-1900. 

. Rev. H. Kingsmill Moore, d.d., Ball. 
Coll., Oxon. 

Lady Superintendent, . • ‘ Rev! HMGngsmill Moore, D.D., &c. 

Assistant*, Female Department, . Miss Smith. 


Professors. 


Mathematical and Physical Sciences , . 

English Language and Literature, 
History , and French 
General History, Geography , Grammar , 


James C. Rea, Esq., b.a.,h.U.i , Math. 

Sch. Queen’s Coll., Belfast. 
Laurence E. Steele, Esq., m.a., t.c.d., 

B.L. 

John Cooke, Esq., m.a., t.c.d. 


and Drawing. 

Methods of Teaching, School Organi-^ Jeremiah Henley, -Esq., First of 

zation , History of Education, / First Class Teacher. 

and Book-keeping. ) 


Supplemental. 


Vocal Music , <fc., . 

Instrumental Music , • * 

Heading, dc.. 

Gymnastic Instructor, 

Needlework, . 

Practical Cookenj, . • 

Kindergarten , 

Matron, Male Department, • • 

Matron, Femcde Department , • 

A ssistard Secretary and Accountant . . 
Musical Attendant and Lecturer on 
Hygiene. 


Miss Smith. 

Charles 0. Grandisou, Esq. 

Mrs. Blake. 

Miss Tomkins. 

Mr. H. L. Harte. 

Miss II. Heron. 

Miss Todd, Certificated by Northern 
Union School of Cookery, England. 
Miss Lloyd Evans. 

Mrs. Eaton. 

Miss Winter. 

Mr. F. M; Sellens. 

Henry T. Bowley, Esq., m.d m t.c.d., 
m.s., &c. 
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He La Salle Training College, Neivtown House, Waterford. 

(For Male Teachers). 

Manager, The Most Reverend E. A. Sheehan, d.d., 
Bishop of Waterford and Lismore. 


Principal , 

Vice- Principal, 
Chaplain, . 


Staff in Session, 1899-1900. 

. Rev. Brother Thomas R. Kane is i 
B.E., H.U.I. ’ ' ** 

' • . Rev. Brother Ignatius P, Flood. 

• . Rev. James Mockler. 


Pkofessors. 


Method of Teaching, School Organi- 
zation , History of Education. 
Arithmetic, Geometry , Mensuration, 
Algebra , and Trigonometry. 
Natural and Physical Science , 


Hugh Kerr, Esq., b.a., r n.r. 
James Ahern, Esq., b.a., r.u.i. 
Rev. Brother Timothy Martyr. 


First Assistant Teacher. 

Book-keeping, Geography, , . Rev. Brother Marcian J. Cullen. 


Second Assistant Teacher. 


Reading, Dictation , etc., 


Rev. Brother Philberfc M. Maher. 


Supplemental 


Latin, 

Music ( Vocal and Instrumental), 
Drawing, 

Prefect of Discipline , 

Assistant Prefect, 

Medical Attendant, . 

Drill Instructor , 


Rev. James Mockler. 

Percy J. Rogers, Esq. 

Samuel J. Murphy, Esq. 

Rev. Bro. Dorotheas P. Montgomery. 

J&ftSr Mar <=ian J. Cullen. 

J- J. U Sullivan, Esq., m.d 
S ergeant-Major Hibbert. 
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Analysis of the Answering at the July Examinations of 1899 and 1900 of the Students in the 
Training Colleges under the Commissioners of National Education. 

“ MARLBOROUGH STREET TRAINING COLLEGE.”— JULY EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 


- 

B Papers— 
Now Programme. 

New Programme. 

Total. 

Men. | Women. 

Men. 

Women. j 


1 

Number ot Students examined, 

79 

« 

67 

79 

129 

174 

Answered 90 per cent, or over, 

„ so but under 90 per cent, . • • 

„ io „ , *0 , .... 

CO h M Id „ .... 

'« 


4 

18 

24 

4 

80 

41 

33 

38 

89 

„ 60 P „ 60 „ .... 

„ under 60 per oent, • 

16 


8 






72 

95 

57 

» 

.29 

174 

— " gj? ff x 

ifjMlf 
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Analysis of the Answering at the July Examinations of 1899 and 1900 —continued. 
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Analysis of the Answering sit the July Examinations of 

1899 and 1900 — continued. 


Appendix. 
Section IL, 


“ST. PATRICK'S” TRAINING COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 


Training 

Colleges. 



B Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

C 1 Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

Total. 


Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Number of Students examined, . 

100 

61 

161 

Answered 90 per cent, or over, • '• 



3 

80 but under 90 percent., ■. 

2 

1 

70 „ „ 80 „ 

16 

20 

36 

„ 60 „ „ 70 „ 

50 

27 

77 

„ 60 „ „ • 60 „ 

26 

11 

37 

„ under 50 per cent., .... 

6 

2 

8 

Total 

100 

61 

161 


“ST. PATRICK’S” TRAINING COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS, 1900. 





B Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

C 1 Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. | 

Total. 


Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Number of Stndenta examined. 

, 

■ 104' 

58 

162 

Answered 90 per oent. or over, • 




. 


80butnnder^90per cent., 


2 

4 



70 . . 80 „ 

, 

50 

26 

76 


60 „ „ 70 „ 


41 

22 

63 

„ 

60 „ „ 60 

. • 

10 

6 

18 

M 

tinder 60 per cent., 


1 

* 



Total, .... 

■ ■ 

104 

58 

162 
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Appendix. 

; Section. IL, 
B. 


Analysis of the Answering at the July Examinations of 
1899 and 1900 — continued. 


Colleges. l ' ot:rR LAI)Y 0F MERCY " TRAINING COLLEGE- 
' JULY EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 


— 

B Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

C 1 Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

Total. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number of Students examined, . , 

94 

61 

155 

Answered 90 per cent, or over, 




H 80 but under 90 per cent., . 


3 

3 

.. 10 „ „ SO „ . . 

22 

38 

60 

” 60 •• » 70 „ . . 

50 

20 

70 

.. 00 „ „ 60 „ , . 

21 

, 

21 

•t under 50 per cent., , 

1 

• 

1 

Total, .... 

94 

61 

155 


“OUR LADY OF MEROY ’’ TRAINING COLLEGE— 
JULY EXAMINATIONS, 1900. 


— 

B Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

C 1 Papers. 
Now Pro- 
giamme. 

Total. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number of Students examined, . , , 

92 

66 

158 

Answered 90 per cent, or over, . , 




„ 80 but under 90 per cent., . 

1 



« 70 „ „ 80 „ . . 

28 

25 

53 

. 60 „ „ 70 „ . . 

56 

33 

89 

.. 60 ...» 60 „ . . 

7 

8 

15 

„ under 50 per cent., , , 




Total, .... 

92 

66 

158 
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Analysis of the Answering at the July Examinations of 1899 and 1900— continued. 
« CHURCH OF IRELAND ’’ TRAINING COLLEGE.— JULY EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 
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Analysis of the Answering at the July Examinations of 1899 and 1900 — continued. 

“CHURCH OF IRELAND” TRAINING COLLEGE.— JULY EXAMINATIONS, 1900. 
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Analysis of the Answering at the July Examinations, 
1899 and 1900— continued. 


Appendix. 
Section n„ 


“DE LA SALLE” TRAINING COLLEGE-JTJLY 

EXAMINATIONS, 1899. °“ 


— 

B Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

CP Papers. 
NewPro- 
gramme. 

Total. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Number of Students examined, , 



69 

73 

142 

Answered 90 per cent, or over, 






, , 80 but under 90 per cent., 




1 

1 

„ 70 „ 80 „ 



10 

14 

24 

„ 60 „ „ 70 



29 

S3 

61 

„ 60 „ „ 60 „ 



21 

22 

46 

„ under 60 per cent,, . 



6 

4 

10 

Total, .. • 


• 

69 

73 

142 


“DE LA SALLE" TRAINING COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS, 1900. 


Number of Students examined, 


Answered 90 per cent, or over, 

„ 80 but under 90 per cent., 

„ 70 „ „ 80 „ . 

60 „ „ 70 „ ■ 

„ 60 „ 60 „ 

„ under 60 per oent. 


Total, 


B Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

C Papers. 
New Pro- 
gramme. 

Total 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

71 

72 

146 

1 

1 

2 

19 

18 

37 

41 

45 

86 

11 

7 

18 

2 

1 

3 

74 

72 

146 
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APPENDIX C.— Schools in Operation— Building Grants- 
Suspended Schools, &c. 

I— List of Thirtx-sevex Non-vested Schools taken into connexion during 
Fifteen Months ended 31st December, 1900. 


Appendix, 

Section. U. '• 
0 . 

Schools 

aided. 


County. , 

3ia- 

ict. 

oil No. 

SchuoL | 

Parish. 

Managor. 

a a 

ia i 

Antrim, . 

»i • 

» 

8a 

4 

8 

15373 

15386 

15399 

15401 

Broadford, 

W hitehead, 

C-urt. . * . • 

St. Joseph's, . 

Ant'im, . 
l'rmpieconan, . 
Layde, 

Comlin. . 

Rev. R. A. Pheni*, 

II. J, Blakely, E:'q., 

Rev B. Good, B.A., 

Rev. M. O'Malley, 

Do.. 

Rev. J. Craig, 

Rev. J. M‘.uuUa.n, 

Rev. J. F. Alexander, . 

E.C. 

Pres 

E.C. 

R.C. 

11 * 

U 

9 

8 

8a 

15405 
J 5437 
15438 
15466 

Feymore, 

Windsor, . # • 

Ho'ycr ss, . inft. 

Goitnagallon, . 

Crlenavy, . 
Sliankill, . 
Do., 

Killtad, . 

indp. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Armagh, . 

18 

15372 

Middletown Convent, 
inft. 

Cross Roads, 

Forkbill Jackson, 

Synan, . 

Rev. P. M'Rory, P.P., . 

R.C. 

” : '. 

16 

19 

15458 

15490 

ICilcloouey ‘. 

Forkhiil, . 

Rev. H. M‘Farlane, 

Rev. J. Jennings, D.D.,-. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

Donegal, . • 

1 

6 

15385 

15463 

15467 

15227 

Garravrurt, 
Gortnncart, tempv. 
St. Connell’s, m. 

Tievebrack, 

Killybegs, Lower, 
1)0. 

Innishkeel, 
Dououghinore, . 

Rev. L. W. Algeo, 

Rev. P. Kelly, P P., 

Rev. D. M'Gee, P.P., . 
Rev. B. M'Laugblin, P.P., 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Down, . 

19 

9 

10 

15400 

15404 

15415 

15468 

Kilhorne, m. 

Hill Hall (2) . 
Lomond Avenue, 
Sauuders-stieet, inft. 

Kilkeel, . 
Drumbeg, . 
Holywood, 
Knockbreda, 

Rev. J. Qui' 1 , 

Rev. R. Ro son, . 

B. M’llroy, Esq., • 

T. C D. Cut l cart, Esq., 
M.D. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Londonderry, . 

7 

15489 

St. Patrick's, . 

Artrea, 

His Eminence Cardinal 
Logue. 

R.C. 

Monaghan, 

18 

J5398 

15402 

Killymarley, . 
Monaghan. Convent, 
inft. 

Monaghan, 

Do. 

Rev. J. A. Allison, 

Rev, P. M'Donncll, Adm. 

Pres. 

R.lb 

Clare, . . 

45 

42 

15461 

15470 

Harmony Hall, 
lslandmore, « 

Druracliff, . 
Clonrush, . 

Rev. R. Scott; 

Rev. P. O’Meara, P.P., . 

Pres. 

R.C. 

j 

Cork, . 

60 

15464 

Courtmacsherry (2), . 

Lialee, 

Rev. J. W. Forde, P.P., 

R.C. 

Kerry, . 

57 

15387 

Killaruey Pres. Coiir 

Killamey, . 

Mrs. M. A. O'Connor, 

R.C. 

ii • 


15473 

inft. 

Killamey Convt. inft 

Agbadoe, . 

Mis. M- O’Firrell, 

R.C. 




— -~r 

7 “' 

' • ' B 2 
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[1900. 


Appendix, 

Section IX, 
0 . 


I. — List of Thirty- seven Non-vested Schools taken into connexion during the 
Fifteen Months ended 31st December, 1900 — continued. 


Schools 

aided. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Parian. 

Manager. 

ill 

ej 

Waterford, 

49 

15388 

Tramore, . 

Prumcannon, . 

Rev. R. Toppin, . 


” * * 

~ 

15495 

Dungarvan, . parL 

Dun gar van, 

Rev. Or. S. Meyers, 

E.a 

Carlow, . 

- 

15403 

Drummond, . m. 

St. Mullins, 

Rev. M. Norris, P.P., . 

R.C. 

Longford, 

28 

15460 

Lisnaboe, 

Clongish, . 

Rev. G. R. Peyton, 

E.a 

Westmeath, . 

41 

15459 

Kilbeggan, m. , tempy. ' 

Kilbeggan, . ! 

Rev. D. Cole, p.p., 

R.C. 

Wicklow, 

40 

15462 

Red cross (2), . 

Red cross, . 

Rev. A. G-. Gick, b.a., . 

E.C. 

„ 

- 

15469 

Tinahask, . inft. 

Arklow, . 

Rev. R. O. Hallowes, . 

E.C. 

” 


15472 

Littlewood, 

Agl old, 

Rev. R. Doupe, . . 

E.C. 

Mayo, . . 

26 

15406 

Dugort, , , 

A chill, . 

Rev. R. S. Hayes, B.A., 

E.C. 

Roscommon, . 

22 

15465 

Clew’s Memoiial, 

Boyle, 

Rev. J. Watson, B.A., . 

Pres. 


II. — List of Eight Struck-off Schools restored to Rolls during the 
Fifteen Months ended 31st December, 1900. 


County. 

Strnck-off — 

Dist. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

School* 

restored. _ 

Donegal, . 

1 

8492 

Dooey, .... 

Lettermacward. 

Down, , 

17 

9811 

Shrigley, . . . inft. 

Killyleagh. 

.. . . 

10 

9086 

Ballyferis, 

Ballywalter. 

Tipperary, . 

43 

587 

Graigne (1), . 

Fennor. 

. . 

46 

5802 

Newtown, 

Clonbeg. 

Mayo, , 

20 

9968 

Tonroe, .... 

Rathreagh. 

Cork, . 

59 

11076 

Cestletownsend (2), . 

Castlehaven. 

Antrim, 

4 

10506 

Dunaghy, . . 

Dunaghy. 
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0 f One Hundred and Thirty-one Non-Vested Schools struck off Amndtx. 
tlio Rolls during the Fifteen Months ended 31st December, 1900. Sac 


. I Dis- 1 Roll 
Connt ^' tried No. 


Antrim, 


Armagh, 


Donegal, 


Fermanagh, . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan 

Tyrone, 


15437 
1 0.506 
11390 
1943 

9944 

9945 
10749 

98 

10529 


12663 

5355 

10294 

K>580 

110348 


9724 

10912 


8167 

8168 
11653 
15202 


5362 

8400 

11238 

8492 

5898 

10832 

7060 

7485 


10 15199 
- 9086 
19 llul2 

2401 

2402 
13532 

9811 
8058 


Windsor, . 
Dunaghy, . 
Glenane, . 
Gortnagallon, . 
Hardinge-st., m. 

Gallagh, . 
Windygap, 
CarricKfergus, f. 


Mullavilly (2), i 
Silver-bridge, 
Ballyloughan, 
Cladybeg, . 
Drumhillery, 


Ardmoneen, 
Beglieve, . 
Carrahoe, . 

Kingacourt, 

>» 

Kilmore, . 
Northlands, 


Gortnacart, 
Shannagb, 
Falmore, . 
Duoey, 

Bridge End, 
Ramelton, 
Largynascragh, 
Leckounell, 


Derwent-street, . 
Ballyferis, 
Dromore-road, . 
Dunavan. . m. 

. . f. 
St. Colman’8,inf. 
Shrigley, . inf. 
Edenticullo, 
Kilkeel, . 


Drumbad, . 


4407 

14393 

14245 

1488 

14542 

|10934 

6315 

5074 

11328 

'11354 

5695 


Shankill, 
Dunaghy, 
Layde, 
Killead, . 
Shankill, 

Duneane, 
Temple co nan, 
Carrickfergus, 


Kilmore, 
Fovkhill, 
Kilmore, 
Kilclooney, 
Tynan, . 


Drumreilly, 
Knockbride, 
Lavey, . 

Enniskeen, 

Kilmore, 

Enniskeen, 


Killybegs, Lr., 
Drumholm, 
Templecrone, . 
Lettermacwurd, 
Aughnish, 

Innisbkeel, 


Ballymacarrett, 
Bally waiter, 
Clonallon, 
Kilkeel, 


Kiilj-Ieagh, 

Hillsborough, 

Kilkeel, 


Inishmacsaint, , 


Roe Mill, . . 

Coltrim, . 

Donaghmoyne(2), 
Largy, . f. 

„ . inf. 

Roian, 

Strabane, P.L.U. 
CookstownP.L.U, 
Mulnahunch, 
Clo ; her, P.l .U. 
Clogherney Up , 


Reason for striking School 
off Roll. 


School 
struck 
- Roll. 


Rules not observed. 

Average attendance insufficient. 
Superseded by 15105. 

„ 15466. 

„ 15251. 

„ 15252 

„ 15192 3. 

Inoperative. 

Amalgamated with 12801, 


„ 12664. 

Superseded by 15130/1. 
Inoperative. 


Superseded by 15052. 
Inoperative. 

Superseded by 15120. 

15121. 

„ 14763. 

„ 14764. 

No longer required in locality. 
Inoperative. 


House unsuitable. 

Average attendance insufficient. 
Superseded by 14876. 

House unsuitable. 


Drumachose, . 
Artrea, . • 

Donaghmoyfle, 
Clones, . 

Drumelty, 

Leckpatrick, . 
Derrybokan, . 
Killeshil, . 

Clogher, . 
Clogheruey, 


Superseded by 15115. 

15115. 


House unsuitable. Teacher incompetent. 
Average attendance insufficient. 
Superseded by 15195. 

15248. 

„ 15261. 

isara.. _ 

Amalgamated with 3745. 

Not required in locality. 

Superseded by 15244. 

Closed by Manager. 


Superseded by 15294. 
„ 15489. 

Inoperative. 

Superseded by 15041. 
V „ 15491. 

Inoperative. 


Average attendance insufficient. 
Inoperative. . 

Average attendance insufficient. 
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App^dlx. 

Section XL, 
C. 

Schools 
struck off' 
Roll 


Appendices to Sixty-seventh lieport of Commissioned. 


fl9| 


III. — List of One Hundred and Thirty-one Non-Vested Schools struct 
off the Roll, &c. — continued . 


County. 

Dis- 

trict. 

H.-ll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason for striking School 
off Roll. 

Clare, 

45 

8528 

Annagh, . 

Kilmuny, 

Superseded by 15221/2, 

Cork, 

58 

456 

Bantry, . m. 

Kilmocomogue, 

„ 15135. 

„ 

59 

11076 

Castletownsend. 

Castlebaven, . 

Average attend .nee insufficient. 




(?)■ 



58 

9340 

Dunmanus, 

Kilmoe, . 

Superseded by 15151. 

„ 


14406 

Terretts, . 

Rathgogan, 

Low average attendance. 

„ 

55 

6784 

Ballinagree, in. 

Agbina, . 

Superseded by 15140. 

»» 

- 

6785 

» f. 

„ 15141. 

, 

(iOA 

8414 

Passage West, 

Marmullane, . 

„ J4299. 




Convent. 




61) 

6369 

Oysterhaven, 

K inure, . 

„ 14546. 

w 

58 

7335 

Hare Island, 

Aughadown, .. 

„ 15274. 

” 

” 

457 

Bautry, m. inf. 

Kihnooomogue, 

Inoperative. 

Kerry, 

54 

797 9 

Clogbane, . 

Clogbane, 

Superseded by 14987. 

n 

- 

11084 

Tralee (3), f. 

Tralee, 

Inoperative. 


- 

11036 

» m. 

” • • 

Limerick, . 

51 

11686 

Montpelier, 

Stradbally, 

Superseded by 14875. 

„ 

40 

7515 

CappamoreCouvt. 

Tuogb, . 

„ 15127. 

,, 

51 

1868 

(.'ahurliue, . 

Ballybrood, 

„ 15226. 

Tipperary, . 

40 

4071 

Shrimi‘11, . 

Shronell, . 

Superseded by 15008 aud 15074. 

» 

43 

587 

Graigue, . 

Fennor, . 

Manager has failed to take any notice of 



5111 



official communications. 

„ 

40 

Glenbane, . 

Glenbane, 

Superseded by 149.57. 

„ 

- 

4215 

Mount Bruis, 
Ballyporeen, m. 

Bruis, 

„ 15157/8. 

” 

53 

10436 

Templetenny, . 

,, 15134. 

Dublin, 

30 

9952 

Doniinick-st., m. 

St. Mary’s, 

Amalgamated with 10018. 
1 

n 

- 

1 1 622 

St. George’s, in. 

St. George’s, . 

„ 

- 

1 1623 

„ f. 




11624 

„ iuf. 

„ 

i 

Kildare, 

37 

14082 

Claue, m. inf. 

Claue, 

Inoperative. 

Kilkenny, . 

47 

7773 

Kilfane, 

Kilfane, . 

Low average attendance. 

Longford. . 

28 

7070 

7105 

Ardagh, . m. 

„ . f. 

Clonback, . 

Ardagb, . 

Superseded by 15035. 
„ 15036. 

n 

- 

7925 

Columbkille, . 

„ 15038. 

ii 

- 

7458 

Keenagh, . nj. 

Is. i loom mock, . 

. „ 15154. 


- 

7472 

„ . f. 


„ 15155. 


- 

6112 

L-islea, . m. 

Clonbroney, 

„ 14857. 


“ 

9294 

„ . f. 

I! . 

„ 14858. 

Louth, 

25 

8904 

Knockbridge, f. 

Louth, . 

Inoperative. 

Meath, 

24 

9598 

Edengorra, f. 

Kilmainham 

Wood. 

Ardsallagh, 

Average attendance insufficient. 

> 

29 

865 

Cannistown, 

Superseded by 15104. 

■i 


845 

St. AJary s, ip. 

St. Mary’s, 

„ 15125. 

” 


840 

„ f. 

>» 

„ 15451. 
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m T tst of Use Hundred and Thirty-os e Nos- Vested Schools struck 

X ' off the Koll, &c — continued. Seetiou n 


Queen s, 


Westmeath, . 


\V exford, 


Wicklow, 


Galway, 


520a 

5442 


Briscoli,. . 

Rosenallis, 


Kilbegjjp 


961 I Kilmore (2), 
1 1 0043 Cloii mines, 


5393 N.-T.-Mt. Ken- 

nedy, m. 

7250 Clara Vale, 


Clonenagli, 

Rosenallis, 


Kilbeggan, 


Kilmore, 
Tintern, , . 


Newcastle, 
Knock rath, 


Reason for striking School 
■ off Roll. 


Schools 
struck off 
- RolL 


Leitrim, 


Adrigole, . 
Oatqnarter, 
H<illygrove, 
Kiltulla, . 
Kiilomoran, 
Knock bane, 
Uuniuore, Timm, 
| Glenamaddy, m. 


I 7173 Ross'nver, 1 
Drumeela, m. 

{. 

Fnnugh (2), 
Coraaugh, 
Fottore. . m. 
‘ . f. 

acarne, . f. 


Kilcroan, 

Iniabmnre, 

Athleagu^, 

Ki[tulla, t . 

Kilinacduagh, 

Moycullen, 

Dunmore, 

Boyonnagh, 


Ro’ssinver, 

Carrigallen, 

Fehagh, . 

Carrigallen, 

Ougllteragh, 


1 

Mayo, 

21 

3946 

3917 

Barnacahogue,m. 

” M 


32 

11096 

Crossboyne, 


26 

14105 

Bundoragha, . 1 


20 

1035.4 

Pontoon, . 




Rathlacken, 


21 

2826 

Tavrane, , m. 



2927 

» • ^ 


20 

8128 

Doolioma, . 

' *s ■ 


8027 

Corclougb, 

Roscommon, 

22 

9219 

Ralla. 

- 

10349 

Rjail-way Bridge, 


12 

3138 

Ballacutranta,ra. 


22 

8013 

Coolback, . 


5 

12670 

Gleuiffe, . 

* ” 

12 

9IU7 

Inuismurry Islnd. 


Superseded by 15197. 
Teacher dismissed. 


Principal Teacher dismissed. 


Superseded by 1 4929. 
V .. 14909. 


Mohill, ’ 


Kilbeagb, 


Crossboy ue, 

Kilgeever, 


Kilcummin, 

Kilmovee, 


Kilcomraon, 
Kilmore, . 


Aughrim, 
Boyle, • 


Average attendance insufficient. Teacher 
incompetent. 

Superseded by 15104. 


Inoperative. • 

Superseded by 14.i32 and 14/8— 
15138. 

’ 15106. 

15147. ^ 

15331. 

14734,5. 

15435. 

; 15436. 


„ 14501. 

„ 14898. 

14899. ’ 

15194. ' 

! 15029. 

15143. 

„ 15149. 

Amalgamated with 8422. 


Superseded by 15113. 

j5 151 14. 

Iaoperativs. 
Superseded by nooi. 

r 1 4908. 

14671. 
14033. 
" 14«44. 

” 14193. 

15014. 


Superseded by 15091, 
15465. 


Baltymaklll, House property of Teacher. 
Rossinver, . -Inoperative 

Abamlish, . Superseded by 15-30. 
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Appendix. IV. —List of Eighty-four Schools to -which Building Grants were made 
Section IL, during the Fifteen Months ended 31st December, 1900. 

n. ° ’ 


Grants to 
build. 


County. 


A 

.2 

Roll 

School. 

Parish. 

Number of Pupils to 
be accommodated. 

i 




s 




Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

* 

s 

Antrim, 



4 

15391 

Hazelbank, , 

Racavan, . 

50 

50 

100 





3 

15392 

Dunseverick, 

Dunseverick, 

40 

40 

80 





4 

15481 

St. Columba’s, 

Culfeightrim, 

40 

40 

80 





8 

15471 

Foitwilliam, . inft. 

Shankili, . 

30 

30 

60 


" 



- 

15492 

St. Gall's Monastery (2), 

Do. . 

150 


150 

V.T. 

Armagh, 



25 

15414 

Clonalig, , , m. 

Creggan, . 

75 


75 


„ 



19 

15447 

Dromantee, , . m. 

Kllboy, , 

176 

_ 

175 


,, 



- 

15448 

Do. . . f. 

Do. . 

_ 

175 

175 


„ 



25 

1 5450 

Clonalig. . , f. 

Creggan, . 

_ 

75 

75 


„ 



11 

15453 

Lurgan, , , m. 

Lurgan, 

125 

_ 

125 


” 

* 


T 

15454 

Do. . . f. 

Do. . 

“ 

125 

125 

V.C. 

Cavan, 



23 

15416 

Lisamey, . , , 

Diung, 

40 

40 

80 


” 

• 


31 

15452 

Kildallen, . . . 

Kildallen, . . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Donegal, 



1 

15393 

Cashel (2), . 

Clondervaddock, 

75 

75 

150 





6 

15394 

Meenbane, . 

Stranorlar, 

40 

40 

80 





2 

15474 

Altaghderry, 

Killea, . 

40 

40 

80 


” 

• 


- 

15493 

Inishtrahull Island, 

Cionea, 

30 

30 

60 

V.C. 

Down, 



10 

15390 

St. Matthew’s, . f. 

Knockbreda, 


600 

600 


” 



9 

15417 

Crossnacreevy, . 

Comber, . 

401 

40 

80 

V.C. 

Fermanagh, 


13 

15439 

Moughley, . 

Aughalurcher, . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Tyrone, 



6 

15376 

Glen rone, . , 

Badoney, Upper, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

»» 



14 

15412 

Seskinore (2), 

Clogherney, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Clare, 



45 

15408 

Connolly, . , m. 

Kilmaley, . 

100 


100 

V.T. 

»» 



~ 

15409 

Do. . f. 

Do. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

Cork, 



65 

15380 

Dromagh, . . m. 

Dromteriffe, 

75 


75 

V.C. 

i, 



— 

15381 

Do. . f. 

Do. 


75 

. 75 


” 



- 

15397 

St. Michael's, Slieve- 
icagh. 

Ballyvourney 

50 

60 

100 

V.T. 

»» 



58 

15410. 

Kilcrohane, , 


60 

60 

120 


>• 



59 

15440 

Longh Ine, . f. 

Tullagli, . 


80 

80 

V.T. 

i, 



55 

15478 

Toarnes, . . m. 

Kilinichael, 

- 75 

_ 


V.T, 

” 



“ 

15479 

Do. . . f. 

l)o. 


75 

75 

V.T. 

»* 



60 a 

15484 

Nev. Glanmire, . m. 

Caheriag, "j 

poo 


100 

V.T. 

.. 



- 

15485 

Do. . . f. 

Do. flf* 

i- 

75 

75 

V.T, 

Tippeiary, 



43 

15418 

Garnakilka, . 

Upperchurch, . 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

” 



53 

15455 

Clogheen, . . m. 

Shanral an, 

150 

- 

150 

Y.T. 

Waterford, 



48 

16457 

Cappoquin Convent, . 

Lismore and 

Mocollop. 

- 

300 

300 

V.T. 

Dublin, 



0 

15480 

Harold, . . f. 

Monkstown, 

- 

350 

350 

V.T. 

Kildare, 



44 

15456 

Ballyshannon, 

Ballyshannon, . 

30 

30 

. 60 

V.T, 

King’s, 



41 

15395 

Mount Bolus, . ra. 

Killoughey, 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 





15396 

Do. • . . f. 

Do. 


75 

75 

Y.T. 
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JV— List of Eighty-four Schools to which Building Grants were made 4me«lix. 
during the ITifteen Months ended 31st December, 1900— continued. 


Meath, 


Queen’s, 


Wicklow, 

Galway, 


Leitrim, 


Mayo, 


*1 

I 

Q 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

25 

15451 

St. Mary’s, . 

. inft. S 

29 

L5483 

Rathkenny, . 

. m. 1 

- 

15487 

Do. 

. f. 

41 

15377 

Oak, . 

. . 

~ 

15446 

Trummera, . 

* 

40 

15407 

Ballythomas, 

. . 

50 

15419 

Oulart, 

. 

- 

15420 

Ballycanew, 

. ni. 

- 

15430 

Do. 

. f. 

40 

15383 

St. Peter's, . 

inft. m. 

34 

15389 

Roundstone, 

. f. 

34a 

15411 

Crumlin, 

. f. 

27 

15427 

'foberroe, 

. m. 


15428 

l)o. 

. i. 

35 

15429 

Cloukeenkerril] 


27 

15435 

St. Joseph’s, 

, m. 


15436 

Do. 

. f. 

. 35 

15444 

St. Mary's (Menlagh), m. 

_ 

15445 

Do. 

f. 

34 

1544S 

Jnishtrawer, 



15182 

Cornamona, 

. m 

, 

15486 

Do. 

. f. 

. 32 

15475 

Castlegrove, 

. m. 

• " 

15476 

Do. 

. f- 

. 12 

15382 

Drumlease . 


. 5 

15433 

Glenatiitt'e . 

. m. 

. 

15434 

Do. 

. f. 

. 31 

15441 

Glostermin, 


. 

15442 

Cloone, 

. ID. 

• " 

15443 

Do. 

. f. 

. 20 

15423 

Mount Palmer 


. 

15477 

Killeen, 


. 32 

15488 

Ballinvilla, . 

f. 

. 35 

15413 

Brideswell, . 


. 21 

15425 

Fairymount, 

. m. 

• - 

15426 

Do. 


. 12 

15378 

Rockfield, . 

, m. 

. 

1537S 

Do. 

. f. 

. 

15384 

Leyny, 


. 

15421 

Bally connell, 

. m. 

. _ 

15422 

Do. 



15424 

Seaview, 


. 22 

15431 

Kilaville, . 

m. 


15432 

Do. 

. f. 


Arklow, 


Ballvnakill, 

Do. . 
Clonkeenkerrill, 
Boyauagh, 

Do. . 
Killescole, 

Do. , 
Moyrus, , 

Ross, 

Do. 

Kilconly, 

Do. 


Dnimleaae, 

itossinver, 

Do. 

Fenagh. 

C'looue, 

Do. 


Raihreagh, 

Kilbride, 

Bekan, 


Cam, 

Tibohine, 

Do. 


Killoran, 

Do. 

Do. 

Drumcliffe, 

Do. 

Do. 

Kilshalvey, 

Do. 


Number of Pupils to 
bo accommodated. a 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total ft 

443 


443 V. 

75 

- 

75 v. 

- 

( o 

75 v. 

50 

50 

100 v. 

40 

4 

80 v. 

30 

30 

60 v 

60 

60 

120 v 

60 

- 

60 v 

“ 

60 

60 v 

200 

- 

200 v 


80 

• 80 v 


80 

80 v 

100 

- 

luO v 


100 

•100 v 

60 

60 

120 v 

125 

- 

125 v 


125 

125 v 

100 

- 

100 -v 

_ 

100 

100 a 

20 

20 

40 v 

125 

— 

125 


125 

125 


- 

75 


75 

75 

75 

75 

150 

60 

— 

60 


60 

60 

40 

40 

80 


•- 

75 


75 

75 

30 

30 

60 

50 

50 

100. 


100 

100 

50 

50 

100 

125 

- 

. 125 

- 

125 

125 

75 


75 


75 

75 

3! 

3C 

6U 

7c 


75 


7v 

75 

5( 

5( 

100 

15( 

- 

150 


151 

150 

_ 


Section If. 

0 . 


Grants to 
build. 


v.T. 

Y.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T, 

V.T. 

V.T. 
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Building 
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Appendices to Sixty-seventh Report of Commissioners [i9O0. 


V. — List o£ Building Grants restored during the Fifteen Months ended 
31st December, 1900. 


County. 

Dis- ! 

Parish. 

Roll 

School. 

Number of Pupil* to 
bo accommodated 

i 

trict. 

No. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. | 

l 

i s 

- 

- 

' - 

- 

Nil 

- 

; - ■ 

- 



VI. — List of Seven Building Grants cancelled during tlie Fifteen. Months 
ended 31st December, 1900. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

\ostcd. 

Reason for cancelling Groat 

Kerry, 

57 

31446 

Derriana, . 

Dromod, . 

V.C. 

Lease not executed. 

Waterford, . . 

49 

14937 

St. Otteran’s, m. 

Ballybricken, . 

V.T, 

School not required. 

Dublin, 

30 

15126 

EtLst -Wall, inft. 

St. Thomas, 

V.T. 

Not proceeded with. 

Kildare, , 

44 

15124 

Castledermot, lnft. 

Castledermot, . 

V.T. 

Leise not executed. 

Galway, 

34 

15163 

Errislannan, 

Balliudoon, 

V.T. 

Site abandoned*. 

" 

14733 

Oatquarter, inft. 

lunishmore, 

V.T. 

Intt. dept, not contemplated, 

Mayo, 

26 

14842 

Islandmore, 

Kihncena, . 

V.T. 

Work not proceeded with. 


VII. — List of One Hundred and Fourteen Building Cases brought into opera- 
tion during the Fifteen Months ended 31st December, 1900. 


Armagh, 

Cavan, . 
» 

• « • 
Donegal, 


Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

’ School. 


Parish. 

How 

vested 

Manager. 

4 

15105 

Glocane, . 


Layde, 

V.T. 

Very Rev. H. Con very, 

P.1’.,V.F. 

8 

15311 

Fortwilliam, . 


Shankill, . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Macouchip, 

_ 

15171 

Do. 

inft. 

Do. . . 

V.T. 

Do. do. , 


15251 

St. Malachy’8, 

.Do. . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. K. O'Neill, Adm., 

_ 

15252 

Do. 

i. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. do., 

4 

15192 

CLrlane, 

m. 

Duneane, . . 

V.T. 

Very Rev. C. S. Quinn, 
P.P., v.F 

_ 

15193 

. Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do., . do„ 

Rev. J. Hamill, P.P., . 
Rev. J. Tohill, Adm., . 

8a 

15353 

St. Mary’s on the hill. 
St. Gall's Mons. (2), 

Gammon ey, 

V.T. 

8 

15492 

Sliankill, . 

V.T. 

- 

15242 

Do. 

01, 

Do. 

V.T. 

Do. do., 

25 

15130 

Silverbridge, 

m. 

Forkhill, . 

V.T. 

Rev. P. M'Cartney, p.p.,. 

- 

15131 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do., do., 

31 

15052 

Ardmoneen, . 


Dmmavilly, 

V.T. 

Rev. P. Gilchrist, P.P., . 

23 

15120 

Killyeonnan, 

m. 

Lavey, . 

V.T, 

Rev. M. Fitzpatrick, P.P., 

_ 

15121 

f. 

Do. 

V.T. 

Do., do., 

24 

14763 

Kingscourt, , 

m. 

Enqiskeen, 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Flood, P.P., V.F.,; 

- 

14764 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. do., 

1 

14876 

Crohey, 


Templecrone, 

V.T. 

Rev. H. A. Gallagiicr,P.P., 

_ 

15115 

Ramelton, . 


Aughnish, 

V.T. 

Rev. T. Slevin, p.p., ■ 

5 

14388 

Largvnascraeh 


Inuisketl, , 

V.T. 

Rev. P. Kell}*, p.p.. 


14890 

Leckouuell, . 


Do. 

V.T. 

Rev. J. Kelly, p.p.. 


Ilf 


Pm. 

Pres. 

RD. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

RC. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 
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vri —List of One Hundred and Fourteen Building Cases brought into opera- 

' tion during the Fifteen Months ended 31st December, 1900— continued. Section H„ 


Fermanagh, . 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, . 


Kerry, 


Limerick, 


Tipperary , 


Waterford, 

Dublin, 

Longford, 


Boll 

No. 


15195 

152411 

15261 

15262 
15244 

15238 

15291 

15041 

15491 

14750 

14751 

13826 

13827 

15221 

15222 

15135 

15151 

15140 

15141 
14546 
14299 

15274 

14853 

14902 

141)117 

15335 


Dromore Road, 
St. Colman’s, 

Do. 

Do. 
Kilkeel, 

Maghei across, 

Roe Mill, 

Clones, 

Do. 

Cloonanaha, 

Do. 

Lacken, 

Do. 

Annagh, 

Do. 


Parish. 


Manager. 


1 


f. 

inft. 


f. 

inft. 

m. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

m, 

f. 


15127 

14875 

15226 


Bantry, 

Dunmanus, . 

Ballin agree, . m. 

Do. ’ f. 

Oysterhaven, 

St. Mary’s Convent, 
Passage West. 
Hare Island, 

Reaglass, 

Gortnascarry, . 
Cloghane, 

Lixnaw Convent, 
inlt. 

, Cappamore Conveiit 
M ouutpelier, 
Caherliue, . 

Mount Bruia, m. 


15158 

15134 

15003 

15074 

14957 

15299 

14938 

15318 

15253 

1520J 

15206 

15207 

14857 

14858 
15838 


Clonallon, 
Kilkeel, , 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Magheracross, 
Drumachose, 
Clones, 

Do. . 

Inagh, 

Kilmihil, 

Do. 

Kilmurry, , 

Do. 

Kilmacomogue, 

Ivilmoe, . 
Aehina, 

Do. . 
Kinure, . 
Marmullane, 

Aughadown, 

Ballincuslane, 

Knockane, 
Cloghane, , 
Kilcarrab, . 


Do. 

Ballyporeen, 

Shronell, 

Do. 
Glenbaue, . 
Gaile, . 

St Otteran’s, . 
Glenbeg, 

Ringsend, 

St. George’s, 


f. 


Do. 

Do. 


. f. 

. init. 


9t Joseph’s, . m. 
Do.' . f- 

Olonliack, 


A. A. Usher, Esq., 

Very Rev. R. Maruer, 
D. I)., P.P., V.F. 

Do. do., 

Do. do., 

Rev. M. M'Mordic, M.A., 

Rev. R. Blair, . 

Rev. E. O’Brieu, d.d., . 

Very Rev. J. Canon 
O'Neill, P.P. 

Do. do., 


| -=6 Building 
■all eases 
J hro ught 
into opera- 
tion. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


Rev. P. M‘Inernev, P.P., R.C. 

Do. do.,' . R.C. 

Rev. T. M‘Mahou, r.P., R.C. 


Do. do., 

Rev. J. Cahir, P.P., 
Do. do., 


RC. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

I R.C. 


Very Rev. M. Canon 
Shinkwin, p.p. 

Rev. J. O’Suiiivan, p p., R.C. 
Rev. M. Hennessy, F.P., R.C. 

Do. do., . R.C. 
Rev. P. O’Neill, p.p. , • R.C. 
Very Rev. H. Canon R.O. 
Reed, p.p. , 

Rev. J. O’Sullivan, p.p. , R.C. 


Ven. Aicbdeacon O’Leary, R.C. 

p.p. 

v.t. Rev. M- Neligan, p.p., . R.C. 

V.T. Rev. P. Browne, P.P. , . R.C. 

V.T. Mrs. M. T. Shanahan, . I R.C. 


Tuogh. 

Siradba'ly, 

Ballybrood, 


Do. . 

Templetenny, 
Sbrouell, . 

Do. , 
Gleubane, , 
Gaile, 

Rallybricken, 

Duugarvan, 

gt. Mary’s, 
St. George’s, 

Do. . 
Do. . 

Clonbroney, 
Bo. . 

Columbkille, 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 


R.C. 

R.C, 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.O. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

u e. 

R.C. 


Rev. J. Shelly, p.p.,. . 

Rev. B Scanlon, P.P., . 

Rev. T. H cffernan, pIf , 

Very Rev. M. O’Neill, 

1>.D., P.P. 
l)o. 

Rev. T. Walsli, P.P., . 

Very Rev. M. O’Neill, 

D.D., P.P. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Rev. T. Fennelly, P.P., . 

Rev P. F. Flynn, P.P. . | R.C. 
Very Rev. W. M’Sheeby, R C. 
P.P., v.O. 

F. Vernon, esq., . . | E.C. 

Rev. T. L- Canon Scott, 1 E.C. 

b.h. | „ „ 

Do. ... I E.C. 
Do. • • • | hl.C. 

Very Rev. P. Canon I R.C, 
O’ Farrell, p.p. 

v.t. i Do. . • • K- c * 

v.t". I Rov. J. Sheridan, p.p., • R.C. 
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Appmda. vii. — L ist of One Hundred and Fourteen Building Cases brought into opera- 
Section n., tion during the Fifteen Months ended 31st December, 1900 continued. 


Building 

cases County, 

brought 1 

into opera- 

Dis 

iriut 

Roll 

No. 

School. 


Parish. 

How 

vestec 

Manager. 

1 

Longford, 

28 

15035 

Ardagh, 

m 

Ardagh, 

V.T. 

Very Rev. J. Canon 

R.C. 


- 

15036 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. . 



- 

15154 

Keenagh. 

m. 

Kilcommock, 

V.T. 





15155 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

V.T. 

Do. . . . 

R.C. 

Louth, . 

25 

1 5258 

St. Malachy’s, 

m. 

St. Nicholas, 

V.T. 

Rev. A. M. S. Kelly, o.P , 

R.C, 


- 

1 n259 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 


Do. . v ; 

R.C. 

” . 

- 

15260 

Do. 

infc. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

Meath, . 

2.5 

15104 

Cannistown, . 


Ardsnllagh, 

V.T. 

Rev. P. Farrell, c.c., . 

R.C. 

” ‘ 

25 

15125 

tit. Mary's, . 

m. 

St. Mark’s, * 

V.T. 

Very Rev. J. Curry, 

R.C. 

» 

- 

15451 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. . . • . 

R.C. 

Queen's, 

41 

15197 

Briscoli, 


Clonenagh, 

V T. 

Rev. J. Kelly, p.p., . 

R.C. 

Wexford, 

50 

14929 

Chapel, . 

m. 

Kilmore, . 

V.T. 

Very Rev. M. Canon 

R.C. 

» • 

- 

14909 

St. Leonard’s, 


Tintern, 

V.T. 

Do. . . • . 

R.C. 

Wicklow, 

40 

15164 

Clara Vale. . 


Knockrath, , 

V.T. 

Very Rev. J. Staples, p.p., 

R.C. 

Galway, 

34 

14532 

Oatquarter, . 

m. 

Inislimore, , 

V.T. 

Rev. M. Farraher, p.p.,. 

R.C. 


- 

14702 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 


Do. . . • . 

R.C. 

” • ' 

32 

14734 

Scrawberryhill, 

m. 

Dunmore, . , 

V T. 

Very Rev. P. Canon 
Lynskey. p.p. 

R.C. 

>9 • 

- 

14735 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 


Do. 

R.C. 

„ • 

27 

15138 

Hollygrove, . 


Athleague, 

V.T. 

Rev. J Casey, p.p., * . 

RC. 

,1 . 

34 

15331 

Newtown, 


Moycullen, 

V.T. 


R.O. 

„ 

34a 

15166 

Kiltulla, 


Doughrea, . . 

V T. 

Rev. J. Cahalan, p.p., . 

R.C. 

„ , 

35 

15027 

Eglish, . 


Ahascragh, 

V.T. 


R.<\ 

» • 

42 

15147 

Killomoran, . 


Kilniacduagh, . 

V.T. 

Rev. J. A. Paby, P.P., 

R.C. 

»• • 

27 

15435 

St. Joseph's, 

m. 

Boyonnagh, 

V.T. 

Rev. W. Conway, P.P., . 

R.C. 

»9 • 


15436 

Do. , 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. . . • . 

R.C, 

Leitrim, 

5 

14501 

Rossinver, 


Rossinver, . 



R.C. 

99 

31 

14898 

Drumeela, . 

m. 

CarrigalleD, 

V T. 


R.C. 

ft • 

- 

14899 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 


Do. . . * . 

R.C. 

>9 • 

- 

15194 

Fenagh, (2), 


Mohill, . 
Uarrigallen, 

V.T. 

Rev. D. Gray, P.P., ■ 

R.C, 

9 

- 

15029 

Drumbrainless, 


V.T. 

Rev. E. O’Reilly, p.p., . 

R.C. 

»9 • 

- 

15148 

Pottore, 

m. 

Oughterard, 

V.T. 

Rev. D. M‘ Breen, p.p , 

R.C. 

- - 

- 

15149 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

Mayo, . 

21 

15113 

St. J ames's, Bavna- 
Cahogue, m. 

Kilbeagh, . 

V.T. 

Rev M. Keveney, ?P., . 

R.C. 

„ 

- 

15114 

Do. 

f. 

Do. , 


Do. ... 

R.C. 

91 

26 

14863 

Ac’nill Sound, 


Achill, . 

V.C. 

Rev. J. P. Connelly. P P., 

R.C. 

19 

- 

14331 

Bundoragha, . 


Kilgeever, . . 

V.T. 

Rev. P. Curran, C.C., . 

R.C. 

91 • • 

20 

14908 

Pontoon, 


Kilbrefad, . 



R.C. 

99 

- 

14671 

Creevagli, 


Kil cummin, 

V.T. 

Rev. H. Couway, p.p , . 

R.C. 

” ‘ ‘ 

21 

14833 

lavrane, 

m. 

Kilmovee, 

V.T. 

Very Rev. R. Canon 
O’Hara, P.P. 

R.C. 

19 

- 

14834 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . . 

V.T. 

Do. ... 

R.C. 

99 

20 

15000 

Attymachugh, 

m. 

Tuomore, . 

V.T 

Rev. J. Gunning, p.p., . 

R.C. 

91 • . 

- 

15001 

Do. 

f. 

Do. . 


Do. ... 

R.C. 

1J 

- 

14193 

Doohoma, 


Kilcommon, 


Rev. T. Dolphin, p.p., . 

RC. 

9) . 


15014 

Corclough, . 


Kilmore, ; 

V.T. 

Rev. M. M’Hale, p.p., . 

K.O. 

Roscommon, . 

22 

15091 

Cloonfad, 


Auuhrim, , . 

V.T 


R.C. 

39 • • 

35 

14930 

Tisi-ara, . 

Ballinderry, . 

f. 

Tisrara,* . 

V.T. 

Rev. P J. Shanagher, P.P. 

R C. 

*9 • • 

27 

15156 


Kilbride, . 

V.T. 

Rev. P. O’Hara, P.P., . 

R.C. 

Sligo, . 

12 

15230 

Inisrrmrray Island, 

Ahamlish . 

V.T. 

Rev. W. Crofton, P.P., : 

R.C. 
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Till —L ist of Two Hundred and Fifty three Vested Schools, towards tlie 

erection of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had Section lb, 
not come into operation on 31st December, 1900. 


Armagh, 


Cavan, 


Donegal, 


Down, 


Armoy, 

Dunseveiick, 

Craigs, 

Culfeightnra, 

Dtinaghy, . 

Craigs, 

Do. 

Ballvclug, 
AhogliilJ, 
Racavan, . 
Do. 

Shankill, 

Do. 
Magheragall, 
Shankill, 

Do. 


Drumcree, . 
Lurgan, 

Do. 

Tnrtaraghan, 

Killioy, 

l)o. 

Cieggan, 

Drung, 

Killinkere, . 
Kilshereclaney, 
Knockbride, 
Kinawley, . 
Kildallen, 

Clondervaddock, 

Tullaghobegley, 

Templecrone, 

Upr. Templecrone, 
Gartan, 


Templecrone, 
Tullyfem, 
Conwall, 

Killea, . 

Clonea, 
Kilbarron, . 
Killybegs Lower, 
Glencolumbkille, 
Donegal, 
Donoughmore, 
Do. 

Stranorlar, . 

Comber, 
Duudonald, . 
Do. 

Kuockbreda, 
Saul, . 

Kilcoo, 

Do. 

Do. 

Kilmore, 

Lougbinisland, 



Ni 
to 1. 

No. 

Mai 

15296 

3t. dean’s, . . 

15392 

)unseverick, . . 

15112 

,’ullygrawley, . . 

15481 

St. Culumba’s, . . 

151811 

Tullybane, 

15223 

Sully Lackey, . m. 1' 

15724 

Do. . . f. 

15231 

Dross, 

15268 

The Four Towns, 

15369 

Lisnamurrican, . 

15391 

Hazclbank, 

15278 

St. Vincent’s, . f. 

(i 'dfSsa-street). 

15328 

St. Vincent de Paul’s, 

15330 

Ballycarrickmaddy, . 

15249 

Millfield, . m. 1 o 

15250 

Do. . f. ; 

15310 

Portadowa Convent, . 1 

15453 

Lurgan, . . m. 1 

15454 

Do. . . f. 

15276 

Demkernb, 

154-17 

Dromantee, . m. 1 

15448 

Do. . f. 

15414 

Clonalig, . . m. 

15450 

Do. . . f. 

15416 

Lisarney, . • 

15039 

Lisnagirl (2), . 

15111 

Cornasans, • ■ 

Greaghagaron, . 

15196 

15110 

Uragh, . • 

15452 

Kildallen, . 

15393 

Cashel (2), 

15003 

lunisboffiu, 

. 15005 

Meenbanad, . 

15153 

Cummin, . 

. 15208 

Stramore, . 

. 15239 

Derrybassen, 

. 15243 

Bnrtonport, 

. 15338 

Milford, . . • 

. 15364 

Bally strang. 

. 15474 

Altnghdevry, 

. 15193 

InishtrabuU Island, . 

. 14705 

Bally shannon Convent, 

. 15229 

Meenavallay, 

. 15241 

Teelin, 

. 15271 

Townawilly, 

. 15209 

Lismullaghduff, ■ 

. 15227 

Tievebrack, 

. 15394 

Meenbane, 

. 15417 

Crossnacreevy, . 

. 15111 

Duudonald, . 

. 15111 

1)0. . • f- 

-. 15390 

St Matthew’s, . f. 

. 15267 

Saul 

. 1527( 

Donard View, . 

. 15305 

St. Mary’s, N ewcastle.m. 

. 15306 

Do. . • f- 

. 1531-2 

Teconnaught, 

. 15314 

Drumaxoad, 


300 300 
60 120 

225 475 


Building 

eases 

„ not yet 
brought 

Tcstfd. into opera _ 

tion. 


75 i 150 
3U I 60 
30 
40 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.C. 

V.C. 

V.C. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.C. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T, 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

v.c. 

V.C. 
V.C. 
V.T. 
V.T. 
V.C. 
V.T. 
V.T' 
Y.T.' 
V.T ' 
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Appendices to Sixty -seventh Report of Commissioners 


Appendix. YIIL — List of Two Hundred and Fifty-three Vested Schools- 

- continued . 

Section II., 
C. 





Number of Pupils 



Dis- 

Parish. 

Roll 

School. 

to bo aocommodate( 

How 

trict 

No. 


Fe- 

1 

resied. 

e:Mes 
not yet 





Mai os 

Total 

brought 

operation. Fermat, „gh, 

13 

Aughalureher, 

15439 

Moughley, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

London ilerry, 

o 

Templemore, 

15168 

Christ Church, . m. 

175 

_ 

175 

V.T. 

„ 

— 

Do. 

151 GO 

Do. . . f. 

_ 

175 

175 

V.T. 

91 

3 

Marosquin, . 

15152 

Killure, . 

30 

30 

60 

V.C. 

91 

- 

Atherton, , 

15247 

PorUtewart, . 

75 

75 

150 

v.c. 

99 

7 

Errigal, 

15246 

Garvagh, . 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

Monaghan, . . 

18 

Clones, 

Do. 

15300 

Clones, Fortview, 

60 

60 

120 

V.C. 

i» • » 

- 

15341 

A uglinashalvey. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 


24 

Donaghmoyne, 

15142 

Donaghmoyne (1), 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 


— 

Do. 

15143 

Lisdoonan, 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

11 

- 

Magheracloone, 

15317 

Killick, . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T, 

91 

~ 

Magh.-rors, . 

15329 

Carrickmacross Cunvt. 

- 

300 

300 

V.T. 

Tyrone, 

6 

Lower Badoney, 

15190 

Beltrixn, , . m. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

15191 

Do. . . f. 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 


- 

Cappngh, 

15269 

Beltony, . 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

91 • • 

- 

Lower Badoney, 

15336 

Leckin, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 


- 

Skirts of Urney, 

1534G 

Castlederg Edwards, m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.C. 


- 

Do. 

15349 

Do. do., f. 


75 

75 

v.c. 


- 

Upper Bador.ey, 

15376 

Glenrone, . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

» 

14 

Kilskeery, 

15116 

Tiillick (1), 

St. Culumhkille’s, 

GO 

60 

120 

V.T. 

19 

- 

Ternionagurk, 

15352 

50 

50 

KlO 

V.T. 


- 

Cloghermy, . 

15412 

Seskinore (2), . 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 


15 

Ardboe, 

15297 

Mulnahoe, . m. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

91 


Do. 

15298 

Do. . f. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

Clare, 

42 

Feakle, 

15103 

Kilclaran, , , . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 


- 

1)°. 

15254 

Flagmount, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

>9 

- 

Kiiialoe, 

15370 

Kiiialoe, . . ro. 

200 

_ 

200 

V.T. 

99 

45 

Kilrush, 

15216 

Kilrush (1), ! 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 


“ 

Cloovey, 

15279 

Clooney, . 1 m. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

11 • • 


Do.' 

152 HO 

Do. . . f. 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 


- 

Kildvsart, 

15301 

Kildvsart, . . m. 

125 


125 

V.T. 

91 

- 

Do. 

15302 

Do. . . f. 

_ 

125 

125 

V.T. 

19 

- 

Kilniihil, : 

15327 

Cahirmurphy, 

75 

75 

1511 

V.T. 

91 

- 

Kilmayley, . 

15408 

Connolly, . . m. 

100 


100 

V.T. 

19 

“ 

Do. 

15409 

Do. . . f. 

_ 

100 

100 

V.T. 

91 

51 

Clonloghan. .' 

1535(4 

Stonehall, . . m. 

GO 


60 

V.T. 


“ 

Do. 

15351 

Do. . . f. 


60 

GO 

V.T. 

Cork, i 

52 

Kilbolane. ; 

15159 

Bunmona, . 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 


55 

Kilinichael, .• 

15478 

Toames, . 1 m. 

75 


75 

V.T. 


— 

I>o. 

15479 

Do. . . f. 


75 

75 

V.T. 


“ 

Biillyvourney, 

153 lb- 

Ballyvourney, . m. 

125 


125 

V.T. 

19 • 

- 

l)o.' 

15347 

Do. i f. 

_ 

125 

125 

V.T. 

91 


Do. 

15397 

St. Michael’s, Slieve- 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

11 

- 

Promtariffe, . 

15380 

ragh. 

Dromagh, . . m. 

75 


75 

v.c. 

99 

— 

Do. 

15381 

Do. . . f. 

_ 

75 

75 

V c. 


56 

Donoughmore, 

15323 

Kilcullen, . . m. 

60 


GO 

V.T. 

9» • 

— 

Do. 

15324 

Do. . . f. 


60 

60 

V.T. 


58 

Kderohane, . 

15410 

Kilcrohanej 

60 

6(1 

120 

V.T. 

11 

£9 

GO 

■'ikibbereen, . 

1544H 

Lough Ine, . f. 


fl" 

80 

V.T. 

99 

Ringrone, I 

15106 

Ringrone, . 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

91 

iUA 

Oaherlag, 

15484 

New Glanmire, . m. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

91 • . 

“ 

Do. 

15485 

Do. . f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

Kerry, 

39 

Kilshenaue, . 

14998 

Lyreacrompane, . " . 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

99 

54 

Bollincushane, 

14366 

Loughfouder, 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

9* • • 

” 

Kilcolman, . 

14572 

St. Joseph’s (Miltown), 

200 




Dysert, . . 


m. 

200 


V.T. 

» 

- 

14797 

Kilsarcon, ; m.‘ 

125 

_ 

125 

V.T. 

» 

- 

Do. 

147S8 

Do. . . f. 


125 

125 

V.T. 


57 

ECnockane, . 

11344 

Brida, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

” 

_____ 

2ahir, . 

14330 

3amburn, . 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 
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Lircerick, 


Tipperary, 



3 is- 

Parish. 


39 

Alibeyfeale, . 


— 

Raihronan, . . I 

' 

46 

Grean, 


36 

Corballv, 


43 

Clogher.- 



Ballinjjnrry, . 



Uppeichuicb, 



Clonbullogue, 



Caber, . 


: 

Ivilvemnon, . 

Do. . 



Shamahan, . 


Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 
Kilkenny, . 

King’s, 
Longford, . 

Loutb, 

Meath, 
Queen's, . 


14.516 

15100 

15345 


15277 

15273 

15334 

15413 

15304 

15240 

15362 

15363 
15455 


Feale View, 
Clash, 
Brackile, . 


Knock, . . 

Turraheen, . 
Ballinuarry Convent, 
Garnakilka, 
Tankerstown, 
Ballingeary. 
Mullirahone, . n 

Do. .. . 

Clogheen, . . n 


Lismore and Mo- 15457 Cappoquin Convent, 
collop. , , 

St. John’s Without, 15295 St. Alphonsus, . 


Carlow, 


Dalkey, 
Monkstown, . 


Nurney, 

Naas, . 

Bally shannon, 


Gowran, • 

Do. . . 

The Rower, . 
Do. 

Ponnascully, 

Do. 


Clonsaat,. 

Do. - 
Killonghv, 
Do. 


Killoe, . 
Mostrim, 
Ahbetlara, 
lio. . 


Louth, . 
Do. 

Dundalk, 


Rathkenny, 
Do. . 


Rosenallis, 

Clonenagh, 

Do. 

Killeshin, 


15132 

154131 


15303 

15040 

15456 


15365 

15366 

15160 

15161 
15310 
1534L 


15325 

15326 

15395 

15396 


15108 

15150 

15122 

15123 


Carlow Convent, 


Harold, 

Do, 


Clogherincol, 
Naas Convent, 
Ballyshannon, 


Gowran, . 

Do. 

Rower, 

Do. 

Carrtgeeu, 

Do. 


Clonbullogue, 
Do. . 
Mount Bolus, 

Do. . 


Kiltycr*evagli, 
St. Elizabeth’s 
St. Bernard’s, 
St. Brigid’s, 


15101 

15102 
15275 


15483 

15487 


15313 

15446 

15377 

15371 


Kuockbridge, 

Do. . 
Point Road,. 


Rathkenny, . 
Do, .. 


Derrylamogue, 

Trummera, 

Oak. 

St. Joseph’s, 
Graigue. 


Number of Pupils 
to be accommodaled. 


otal. 

30 

30 

60 

50 

50 

.00 

50 

50 

ICO 

40 

40 

80 

50 

50 

100 

_ 

200 

200 

60 

60 

120 

60 

(.0 j 

120 

50 

50 1 

100 

125 

in* 

125 

150 

“ 

150 

- 

300 

aoo 

100 

3Q0 

400 

- 

500 

500 

100 

nio 

200 

- 

350 

350 

50 

50 

100 

_ 

400 

400 

30 

30 

.60 

. 125 


1-25 

_ 

125 

125 

. 125 


125 

■ - 

125 

125 

. 125 


125 

- 

125 

125 

60 


60 

f. - 

60 

60 

3 . 75 

- 

75 

f. - 

75 

75 

. 60 

60 

120 

_ 

2UU 

200 

D. 75 

_ 

75 

f. - 

75 

75 

n. 100 


100 

f. - 

100 

100 

. 50 

50 

100 

m. 75 


75 

f. - 

75 

75 

. 30 

30 

60 

. 4( 

41 

80 

. 5( 

51 

LOO 

vr, 60 

61 

120 


V.T. 

v.r. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T, 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T, 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T, 


V.T, 

V.T 


Appendix. 

Section IT , 
C. 

Building 

eases 
not yet 
brought 
into opera- 
tion. 
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Appendix. VIII. — List of Two Hundred and Fifty-three Vested Schools — continued. 

Section LL, 

a 

Building County. 

cases 

not yet 

Dis- 

trict. 

Parish. 

Roll 

No. 

Sohoul, 

Number of Pupils 
to bu accommodated. 

How 

vosted, 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

into opera- 










tion. 










Westmeath, 

33 

Ardmurcher, 

15291 

Streamstown, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 


_ 

Do. 

15293 

Do. . 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

’ . • 


Clonfad, 

15307 

Dalystown, 


40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Wexfoid, . 

40 

Kilpipe, . 

15407 

Balljthomas, 


30 

30 

60 

T.T, 


50 

Meniagh, . 

15419 

Oulart, 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 


_ 

Toome, . . 

15354 

Camolin, . 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

” 

_ 

Do. 

15355 

Do. . 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 


- 

Ardamine, . 

15367 

Rivercbapel, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 


_ 

Do. 

15368 

Do. . 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

” • 

_ 

Ballycanew, . 

15420 

Ballycanew, 

m. 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

,, 

- 

Do. 

15430 

Do. 

f. 

" 

60 

60 

V.T. 

Wicklow, . 

40 

Arklow, . 

15383 

St. Peter’s, inf. m. 

200 

_ 

200 

V.T. 

» 

44 

Baltinglass, . 

15272 

Baltinglass, . 

m. 

250 

- 

250 

V.T. 

Galway, . 

27 

Ballynakill, . 

15427 

Tobberoe, . . 

m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

15428 

Do. . 

f. 

- 

100 

100 

Y,T. 


32 

Dunmore, 

15145 

Lori ha, 

m. 

125 

- 

125 

V.T. 


- 

Do. . . 

15146 

Do. . . 

f. 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 


- 

Killascope, . 

15228 

St. Patrick’s, Cogarry, 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Kilconly, 

15475 

Castlegrove, . 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

» . . 

- 

Do. . 

15476 

Do. 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

,, • • 

34 

Moyrus, 

J5389 

Roundstone, . 

f. 

- 

80 

80 

V.T. 

l> , 

- 

Do. 

15449 

Iuishtrawer, 


20 

20 

40 

V.T. 

n . • 

_ 

Ross, . , . 

15482 

Cornamona, 

m. 

125 

- 

125 

V.T. 

M 

- 

Do. . . 

15486 

Do. 

f. 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 


- 

Omey, . 

15099 

Inishturk Island, 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

, 

- 

St. Nicholas, 

15316 

Nun’s Island Monast., 

250 

7. 

250 

V.T. 

j» ■ • 

34a 

Abbey knockmoy, . 

15411 

Crumlin, . 

f. 

- 

80 

80 

V.T. 

r 

35 

Clonk een Kerrill, . 

15429 

Clonkeen Kerrill 

m. 

120 

- 

120 

V.T. 

„ . 

- 

Killescole, . 

15444 

Meniagh, . 

m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

« • • 

- 

_ Do. 

15445 

Do. , 

f. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

,, . 

42 

Killeenadeema, 

15071 

Killeenadeema, . 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

» 

- 

Do. 

15072 

Do. 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

Leitrim, • . 

5 

Rossinver, . . 

15433 

Glenaniffe, 

m. 

60 

_ 

60 

V.T. 


- 

Do. . . 

15434 

Do. 

f. 

- 

60 

60 

V.T. 


12 

Killanumery, . 

15116 

Ard varney, 


40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

„ 

- 

Killargue, 

15128 

Killargue, . 


50 

£0 

100 

V.T. 

>> 

- 

Inislimagrath, 

15133 

Gortnasilla, 


75 

75 

150 

V.C. 

„ . , 

- 

Drumlease, . 

15382 

Drumlease, 


75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

„ . 

31 

Drumreilly Upper, 

14794 

Drumconra, 

m. 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

,, . 

- 

Do. 

14795 

Do. 

f. 

— 

60 

60 

V.T. 

»* • • 

— 

Fenagb, . 

15441 

Glostennin, 


40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

»« • 

- 

Cloone, . . 

15442 

Cloone, 

m. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

n • • 

- 

Do. 

15443 

Do. . 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

>» 


Mobill, 

15339 

St. Patrick’s, Cartron, 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

» • • 

* 

Kiltubrid, 

15356 

Aughacashel, . 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

Mayo, 

20 

Ratbreagh, . 

15423 

Mount Palmer, . 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

» • • 

— 

Kilbride, 

15477 

Killeen, 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

*» ■ • 

- 

Kilcommon, . 

14843 

Porturlin, . 


40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

»• 

- 

_ Do. 

15032 

Carratighe, 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

n • 

21 

Kilmovee, 

14530 

Kilkelly, . 

inft. 

54 

54 

108 

V.T. 

ii 

- 

Aughamore, . 

14894 

Doogarry, . 

ra. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

• * 

— 

Do. | 

14895 

Do. . . 

f. 

— 

75 

75 

V.T, 

ii • 

26 

Burrishoole, . 

13098 

Kilmore, . 

f. 

- 

75 

75 

V.C. 

n i 

- 

Acbill, . . , 

J4866 

Butterwortb, 


30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

!» • 

- 

Do. 

15225 

Achillbeg, . 


30 

30 

60 

v.C. 

11 

32 

Aughamore, . 

15030 

Aughamore, 

m. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

»> • • 

- 

Do. 

15031 

Do. 

f. 

— . 

100 

100 

V.T. 

»l * * 

- 

Annagh, 

15375 

St. Joseph’s Convent 

- 

400 

400 

V.T. 





(Ballyhaunis). 






1 

- 

Bekan, 

15488 

Ballinavilla, 

f. 


100 

100 

V.T, 
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County. 


Sligo, 


Pariah. 


Tibohine, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Auglirim, 

Do. 

Do. 

Bumlin, 

Roscommon, 

Elplun, 

O’Gulla, 

Athleague, 

Do. 
Cam, . 


Ahamlish, 

St. John’s, 
Killoran, 

Do. 

Do. 

Drumcliffe, 

Do. 

Do. 

Kilmashalgan, 
Kilmactigue, 
Kilmore-Moy. 
Achonry, 
Kilfiee, 

Do. 

Kilmacallan, 

Do. 

Cloonaghill, 

Toomour, 

Kilshalvey, 

Do. 


R.-.11 

No. 


15425 

15426 

15255 

15256 

14684 

14685 
15043 
15045 
15083 
15139 
15219 

15308 

15309 
15413 


Falrymount, . r 

Do. 

Don, . • r 

Do. . 

Aughrim, . . r 

Abbeytown Convent. 
Strokestown, . i 

St. Mary’s Convent, 
Abbeycartron, . 

Corruslira, 
Athleague, 

Do. 

Brides well, 


15337 

15374 

15378 

15379 
15384 
15424 
15421 
15432 
14822 
15049 
15257 
15343 

15213 

15214 

15217 

15218 
15220 
15342 

15431 

15432 


Castlegal, . 

St. Vincent’s G 
Roekfield, . 

Do. . 

Leyny, 

Seaview, . 
Ballyconnell, 
Do. 

Dunbekin, 
Largan, 
Quignamagner, 
Caniiara, . 
Clonanure, . 

Do. - 
Ardkeeria, 

Do. 

Oarrowreagh, 
Keagh. 
Killaville, . 
Do. . 


1 

t 

Number of Pupils 
be accummodatud. 

How 

Vested. 


[ales.! 

i C 

Ft- 

nah's. 

'otal. 


125 


125 

V.T. 

i 

_ 

125 

125 

V.T. 


125 

_ 

125 

V.T. 


_ 

125 

125 

V.T. 


GO 

- 

Go 

V.T. 

f. 

_ 

60 

60 

V.T. 


_ 

400 

400 

V.T. 


150 

_ 

150 

V.T. 


. 

600 

600 

V.T. 


175 

175 

350 

V.T. 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 


75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

f. 


75 

75 

V.T. 


50 

50 

loo 

V.T. 


60 


60 

V.T. 

nt, 

_ 

200 

200 

V.T. 

n, 

75 

- 


V.T. 

f 

_ 

75 

75 

V T. 


30 

30 

60 

v.c. 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 


75 

- 

/••> 

V.T. 

i 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 



50 

1(1(1 

V.T. 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 


75 

- 

75 

V.T. 


_ 

75 

75 

V,T. 



_ 

75 

V.T. 



75 

75 

V.T. 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 


50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

m 

150 

_ 

150 

V.T. 



150 

150 

V.T. 


Section 11.. 
C. 

Building 
cases 
not yet 
brought 
into opera- 
tion. 


IX.— List of Fifteen Schools placed on tke Suspended List during tlie 
Fifteen Months ended 31st Decembei, 1900. 


Schools 

suspended. 


County. 

Dlst. 

Boll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

vested. 

Reason for placing School on 
Suspended List. 

Clare, . 

Cork, . 

Kerry, 

Tipperary, . 

Dublin, 

Louth, 

Queen’s, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Galway, 

45 

4G 

55 

57 

46 

40a 

25 

44 

31 

20 

35 

4751 

4752 
12445 

3888 

7841 

7842 
15074 

3918 

847 

848 
1727 

12193 

1077 

12910 

2175 

Lacken, . m. 

Do. . t 

Grlenahulla, m. 

Castleview, 
KUgobnet, . m. 

Do. . f- 

Shronell, . f* 

Ringsend, . f. 

Dundalk, . m. 

Do. , f- 

Ballylinan, m. 

Lisduff (2), ni. 

Attymachugh, . 
Woodlawn, m. 

Fortumna, f. 

Kilmihil, . 

Do. . 

Marshalstown, . 

Macloneigh, 

Knockane, 

Do. 

Shronell, . 

St. Mary’s, 
Dundalk, . 

Do. . 
Killabban, 
Kiltyclogher, . 
Tuomore, . 
Kilconnell, 
Lickmollassy, . 

V.C. 

v.c. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Y.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

I V.T. 
! V.T. 
V.C. 

Superseded by 13826. 

1 3827 • 

Average attendance insuffi- 
cient. _ 

Amalgamated with 9/66. 
Schoolkouse out of repair. 

Average attendance iu8uffi- 
cieut. 

Superseded by 1 5lo3. 

| r 15258, ‘9/60. 

Amalgamated with 3834.^ 

Superseded bv 15000:1. 
Amalgamated with 13"-16. 

JJo Teacher. 


C 
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Appendices to Sixty-seventh Report of Commissioners [ 1900 , 


Appendix , 
Section II., 


X. — List of Suspended Schools (Vested) re-opened during Fifteen 
Months ended 31sfc December, 1900. 


Suspended 

Schools 

re-opened. 


County. 

Dist. 

Parish. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Kerry, . 
Du. . 

57 

Knock an e, 
Du. 

7tl4l 

7842 

Kilgobnet, 

Do. 

m. 

f. 


Schools on 
Suspended 
List 


XT. — List of One Hundred and Hinety-five Schools (Vested) on 
Suspended List on 31st December, 1900. 


County. 

District. 

Parish. 


Roll No. 

School 

How 

vested. 

Antrim, . 


8 

Arraoy, . 


1200 

Breen, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


4 

Culfeightrim, . 


1353 

Ballyverdock, 

m. 

A. 

Do., . 


8 

Tullyrusk, 


5537 

Tlundrod, 

f. 


Do., . 


- 

Slmnkill, . 


6G33 

Caveliill, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do. , . 


8a 

Kilroot, . 


7844 

Bellahill, 


V.C. 

Cavan, . 


23 

Annagl. cliff, , 


129 

Curlurgan, . 

rn. 

A. 

Do., . 


- 

Killesbandra, . 


143 

Coronary, . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


— 

Do., 


144 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

Urney, 


157 

Coolboyogue, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

Do., 


158 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

Ammgh, . 


3370 

Kilnaleck, . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do. , . 


- 

Killesbandra, . 
Dmrnluinnion, 


11200* 

Killesbandra, 

f. 

V.T, 

Do . . 


- 


153 

Sr. Joseph’s, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.. . 


- 

Do., 


154 

Do., 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

B.illynuu-hugli, 


138 

Carrick, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


24 

Lurgan, . 


2180 

Lattoon, 

f. 

V.T. 

Donegal, 


1 

Tullngliobegley, 


1164 

Derrybeg, . 


A. 

Do., . 


- 

Convral, . 


1235 

2336 

Letterkenny Monastery, 

V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

Do., 




Do., . 



Muff, 


2999 

Ture, . 

f. 


Do., . 


- 

Kalian, Lower, 


3884 

Tullydish, . 

f. 

v.c. 

Do., . , 


5 

Kilbavron, 


4421 

Bally-shannon, 

f. 

V.C. 

Down, . 


17 

Bright, . 


4743 

Bright, . 

m. 

V.C. 

Do., 


~ 

Kilclief, . 


10878 

Kilclief 


V.T. 

Fermanagh, 


13 

(.Talloon, . . 


281 

Drumbarry, 


V.T. 

Do., . 
Do. , . 


: 

Magheraculmoney, 
Aghavea, . 


288 

11522 

Tulr.aguigay, 
Brookboro’, . 

m. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

Londonderry, . 


3 

Killowen, 


3.987 

Killowen-street, 



Do., . 


- 

Aghadowey, 


7672 

Milltown, 

f. 


Do., . 


7 

Tanilaght U’Urilly, 


2486 

Drunigarner, 

f. 

V.T, 

Do., . 


- 

Upper Cumber, 


5496 

trlenrandle, . 



Do., . 


- 

M agbera, 


2896 

Lemnaroy, . 

f. 

A, 

Do., . 


_ 

Ardtrea, . 


3893 

Warwick Lodge, 


t.t, 

Monaghan, 


18 

Tvdavnet, 


1773 

Knockatallen, 

f. 


Do., . 


- 

Do., . 


4653 

Tullycrummin, 

f 

V.T. 

Do., . 


— 

Kmatris, . 


10430 


f. 


Do., . 


- 

Drumsnatt, 


10453 

Drumsheeny, 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 




Magheross, 


367 

Oarrickmacros*, 

f. 

V.T. 
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the Suspended List on 31st December, 19 SO — continued . 


Hovr Schools on 
rested. Suspended 
List, 


2 Donagheady, . 

6 Badoney, Upper, 

14 Kilskeory, 

- Cappagb, . 

Krrigle Keevogue, 

- Donagheady, . 
Cappagh, . 

15 Kildress, . 
Pomeroy, 

- Kildress, . 

- Donagliendry, . 

- Do., 


Donagheady, . 

Letterbrat, . . i 

Keglish, . . f 

Carrigans, Lower, 
Ulencull. . . m 

i Black foil, . . f 

Ileylaueh, . 

Doiiumore, . . 

Altmore, . . m 

I Strawmacklevnartin. 

1) Stewarts town, . inft 

fi Do., (1), . 


42 Dysart, . 

Kilmoon, 
Do., . 

- Iticliicronan, 

Do., 

45 Drumcliffe, 

- Do., 

- Kilmihill, 

Do., . 
51 Clonlea, . 

Do.. . 


1264 Moyrhee, . • m. 

3198 Cahorbullog, . Ri- 

319!) Do., . . f- 

2383 Ballinruan, . . m. 

12930 Do., . . f. 

443 Newtownstackpoole, m. 
5314 Do., . . f. 

4751 Lackeu, . . m. 

4752 Do., . . f- 

4438 Kilkiahen, . . m. 

4439 Do., . . f- 


Marsha’stown, 
Agliada, . 
Kilm’chael, 
Canovee, . 

Do., . 

D vis-bane, 
Nohovaldaly, 
Do., . 
Drishane, 

M acloneigb , 
Britway, . 
Doneraile, 
Blarney, . 
Kilbharrig, 
Doneraile, 
Carrigleamlear 
Monaninimy, 
Incliigeela, 
MyrosB, . 
Do., 

Skibbereen, 
Ardfield, . 
Castleliaven, 
Do., . 
Kilmeen, 
Tullagh, . 
Creagn, 
Kinsale, . 


GlenaLulla, . • n 

Ballymacandrio, . 
Dromieigh, . 

Canovee, . - t, 

Do., 

Mill street (1), 
Kingwillianiatown, r 
Do., 

Millatreet (2), . i 

Castle view, . . > 

Britwav, 

Skebanabeg, . i 
Blarney, 

Kilpaddcr, . • 

Bally vonier, _ . i 
Clenor and C'arig, 
Knockacolletha, . 
Balliugeary, 

! Conacroneen, 

I Do., 

Skibbereen (4), . 

' Ardtield, 
t Castletownsend, . 

r Do., 
f Ballvgnrteen, 

5 Sherkin Island, . 

1 Skibbereen (2), . 

2 Kinsale Monastery, 


39 Killcarrah, 
Killatanny, 

54 Dingle, . 

- KilHney, . 

Do., 

Ballinabnglish, 

- N ohovul, . 

55 Kilcummin, 

57 Killarney, 


10958 Lixnaw, 

2121 I Gortnaskebi, 
1278 Dingle, 

2191 Castlegregory, 

2192 Do., 

9423 Spa, . 

10167 Noboval, . 

2995 HatfciBor* 
1602 Gortaguilane, 
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Arv«uiix. XI.— List of One Hundred and Ninety-five Schools^ (Tested) on 


Section n., 
0. 

the Suspended List on 31st December, 1900 — continued. 


Sohools on 
Suspended 
Lint. 

County 



Diitriet. 

Parish. 

Roll No- 

SohooL 

Hou 

vested. 




57 

Kill inane, 


2193 

Pilemore, . 


in. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



_ 

Do., . 


2194 

Do., 


f. 

V.T, 


Do., . 



_ 

Templenoe, 


5148 

Geraghsallagh, 


f‘. 

v.c. 


Do., . 



_ 



8252 

Sneem, 


v.c. 


Do., . 




Do., . 


10099 

Letter finish, 


f. 

v.c. 


Do.', . 



58 

Kenmare, 


2850 

Kenmare, . 


f. 

A. 


Limerick, 



46 

Kilteely, . 


1980 

Kilteely, 


m. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



_ 

Do., . 


1987 

Do., 


f. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



43 

Ivillea, 


1402 

Killea, 


m. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



- 

Do., . 


1610 

Do., 


f. 

V.T, 


Tipperary, 



36 

Clougliprior, 


2076 

Carney, 


m. 

V.T. 





_ 

Borrisokane, . 


3694 

Kyle Park, 


m. 

V.C. 


Do., . 



46 

Templeneiry, . 


10433 

Ardnane, 


m. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



_ 

Shronell, . 


15074 

Shronell, 


f. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



51 

Kilvellane, 


11742 

Newport, 


i. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



53 

Reelicknmrray 

and 

13706 

Lagganstown, 


f. 

V.T. 






Athassel. 








Do., . 



- 

Do., 


9450 

Ballycarrow, 


f. 

V.C. 


Waterford, 



48 

Tallow, . 


3490 

Kilcalf, 


m. 

A. 


Do., . 



- 

Do., 


4318 

Bally duff, . 


t. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



53 

Mothell, . , 


4137 

Coolnahorna, 


f. 

V.T. 


Dublin, . 



40 

Rathmichael, . 


82.03 

Ballycorus, . 


m. 

V.C. 


Do., . 



40a 

St. Mary’s, 


3918 

Ringsend, . 


f. 

Y.C. 


Kildare, . 




Cloncurry, 


1497 

Newtown, . 


f. 

V.T. 


Do., . 




Donaglicumfer, 


5351 

Abbey, 


f. 

V.C. 


Do., . 



44 

Dunmanogue, . 


2712 

Levitstown, , 



V.T. 


Kilkenny, 



47 

Grange, . 


790 

Church Hill, 



V.T. 


Do., . 



_ 

Powerstown, . 


1155 

Skeavostheen, 


f. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



_ 

St. John’s, 


3413 

St. John's, . 


i. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



_ 

Do.^ . 
Lisluning, 


10639 

St. John’sPreparatory m. 

Y.T. 


Do., . 



49 


3877 

Mullinakill, 


f. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



- 

Dysertnioon, . 


1841 

Do., 



V.T. 


King’s, . 



36 

Drumcullen, 


2414 

Thomastown, 



V.T. 


Do., . 



41 

Kilbride, 


829 

Tullnmore, . 


m. 

V.T. 


Longford, 



28 

Columbkill, 


2372 

Cloneen, 



V.T. 


Do., . 



- 

Cashel, 


1308 

Curraghboy, 


m. 

V.T. 


Do., 



— 

Do., 


1495 

Do., 


f. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



33 

Tashinny, 


2438 

Tonelick, 


f. 

Y.T. 


Do., . 



- 

Do., . 


2215 

Do., 


m. 

Y.T. 


Louth, . 



25 

Drumshallon, . 


1305 

Kellystown, 


m. 

A. 


Do., . 



- 

Rathdrummin, . 


1593 

Walsbestown, 


Tn . 

V.T. 


Do., . 



- 

Termonfeckin, . 


2004 

Cartown, 


f. 

Y.T. 


Do., . 



- 

Ardee, 


2095 

Ardee Monastery, 

m. i. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



- 

Maplestown, . 


1 1963 

Dowdstown, 



Y.T. 


Do., . 



— 

Dundalk, 


847 

Dundalk, 


m. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



- 

Do., . 


848 

Do., 


f. 

T.T, 


Meath, • 



25 

Kilsharvin, 

Clonalvey, 


1176 

Mount Hanover 


f. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



- 


2086 

Clonalvey, . 


m. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



29 

Board smi 11, 


1827 

Batterstown, 



V.T, 


Do.. . 



- 

Cushinstown, . 


3147 

Cushinstown, 


i 

V.T. 


Do., . 



- 

Kildalkev. 


3812 

Carnisle, 


f. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



- 

Clonmacduff, . 


4009 

Tullaghanstown, 



V.T. 


Do., , 



— 

Athboy, . 


862 

Fraiue, 


m. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



- 

Do., 


3291 

Do., 


f. 

V.T. 


Do., . 



28 

Trim, . , 


4309 

Phillonstown, 



V.T. 
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„ _ T _ i~tt \ Appendix. 

XI. List o£ One Hundred and Ninety-five schools (Vested) on ___ 

the Suspended List on 31st December, 1900 — continued. Section n 


County. 

District. 

Queen’s, • 

44 1 

Do., . • • 


Do., . 


Westmeath, . 

33 

Do., . 

- 

Do., . 


Do., . 

29 

Do., . • 

41 


49 

Do., . 

50 

Do., . 

- 

Do., . 


Do., . 

- 

Wicklow, 

40 

Galway, 

35 




26 


34 

Do 

32 

Do., . 

- 

Do., . 

- 


- 


34a 

n„., . 

35 


— 

Do., . 

42 

Do. , . 

- 

Do , . 

- 

Do., . 


Leitrim, . 

31 

Mayo , . 

20 

Do., • 

- 

Do., . 

- 

Do., . 

- 

Do., . 

21 


— 

Do., . 

26 

Do., . 

- 

Do , . 


Roscommon, . 

35 


— 

Do., . 

22 

Sligo, 

20 


Do., 


Do., 


Kilconnell, 
Lickmollassy, 
Ballinakill, 
Kilcummin, 
KUlererin, 

Do., . 
Moyrns, . 
Oranmore, 

Do., . 
Lickerig, 
Louglirea, 
ivilbeacanty, 

Do., . 
Kilmacduagh, 
Kinvarra Doorus, 

Kiltyclogher, . 

Croasmolina, 

Do., . 
Toomore, . 
Tuomore, 
Kilconduff, 

Do.. . 
Ivilledan, . 
Aughaval, 
Burriskoole, 


St. Peter’s, 
Cam, 
Killukin, 

20 | Kilraacteigue, 


1635 

4779 

1727 

930 

1*208 

1313 

2262 

12906 

1 11995 
1491 
5037 
10730 
1-2740 


Luggacurren, 
Kilabbau, . 
Ballylinan, . 

Mount Temple, 
Do., 

Newbristy, . 
Crowenstown, 
Rahugb, 

Loftus Hall, 
Galbally, . 
Couitraacuddy, 
Barntown, . 
Marshalstown, 


5950 Rathdram, 


12910 

2175 

1319 

4787 

2173 

3389 

9566 

8799 

4507 

1009 

1011 

1325 

1520 

4791 

3057 


Woodlawn, 
Portumna, 
'fully, . 
Oughterard, 
Barnaderg, 
Do., 
Murvey, 
Menlougb, 
Oranmore, 
Lickerig, 
Louglirea, 
Killafeen, 
Do., . 
Gort, . 
Kinvarra, 


112193 Lisduff (2), . 


4010 

4011 
12035 

1077 

2031 

2030 

1613 

2823 

4631 

4196 

1083 

2494 


Richmond, . 

Do., 

Foxford, 
Attymachngh, 
Swinot'ord, . 

Do. 

Newtownbrowne, 
Muvrisk, 
Newport Pratt, 

Deerpark, . 
Garrick, 
Gortober, . 



V.T. 

T.T. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

V.T. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


4489 Castlerock, . 


XII.— One Model School Department placed on List of Model 
School Departments closed during Fifteen Months ended 31st 


December, 1900. 


County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

vested 

Reason for placing 
School ou 
List. 

Kilkenny, . 

47 

6 '182 

Kilkenny Model, f 

' 

St. Patrick's, . 

V.C. 

Average attendance 
insufficient. 
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Model 
School De- 
partments 
closed. 


Summary. 
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XI LI. — List of Twenty Vested Model School Departments* closed. 


County. 

District 

RollNo. 

Saliool. 

Pariah. 

How 

vested. 

Cavan, . 

24 

351 4 

Bailieboro’ Model, i. 

Bailieborough, 


v.c. 

Tipperaiy, 

53 

5335 

Clonmel 

i. 

Clonmel, 



Waterford, 

49 

3979 

Waterford 

i. 

Sc. John’s, . . 



Dublin, . 

40a 

4993 

Glasi.evin 

„ L 

Glasneyin, . 



Do., . 

- 

8653 

Central 

„ (2)m. 

St Thomas’ , . 



Do. , . 

- 

865 1 

Do. 

„ (3) „ 

Do., 


v.c. 

Do., . 

- 

8655 

Do. 

,.(4) „ 

Do., 



Do., . i 

- 

8656 

Do. 

„ (5) 

Do., 



Do., . ; ; 

- 

8657 

Do. 

„ (2) f 

Do., 



Do., . 

- 

8653 

Do. 

(3) „ 

Do, 


V.C. 

I)o., . 

- 

8659 

Do. 

„ (4) 

Do 



Kildare, . 

44 

6210 

Atliy 

„ f. 

St. .Michael’s, 




_ 

6615 

Do., 

i. 

Do., 



Kilkenny, 

47 

6983 

Kilkenny 

„ i. 

St. Patrick’s, 


v.c. 

Do., . 

_ 

6932 

Do., 

„ f- 

Do , 



Kine’s, . 

36 

7951 

Parsons town 

i. 

Birr, . 



Meath, . 

29 

5631 

Trim 

f. 

Trim, . 



Do., 

- 

5632 

Do. 


Do 


V.C. 

Wexford, . 

SO 

7786 

Knuiscorthy 

„ i. 

St. Maiy’s(Knniscorthy), 

v.c. 

Galway, . 

34a 

6214 

Galway 

” 

Ralioon, 


V.c. 


* The Roll number of tlio Infant Department of Duntnanway Model School was cancelled. 


XIV.— General Summary of Operation, Building, and Suspended Schools in 
connexion on 31st December, 1900. 


County. 

g ^ 

<M 

2 - 

fl 

Total. 

County. 

a . 
o --a 

fl 

Building 

Schools. 

= w 

Total. 

Antrim, . 


701 

16 

5 

722 

Kildare, . 


104 

3 

5 

112 

Armagh, . 


279 

8 

- 

287 

Kilkenny, 


185 

6 

8 

199 

Cavan, 


289 

6 

12 

307 

King’s, . 


122 

4 

3 

129 

Donegal, . 


434 

' 18 

6 

458 

Longford, 


114 

4 

5 

123 

Down, 


499 

10 

o 

511 

Louth, . 


107 

3 

• 7 

117 

Fermanagh, 


184 

1 

3 

188 

Meath, . 


178 

2 

11 

191 

Londonderry, . 


304 

5 

6 

315 

Queen’s, . 


121 

4 

3 

128 

Monaghan, 


189 

6 

5 

200 

Westmeath, . 


140 

3 

5 

148 

Tyrone, . 


370 

12 

12 

394 

Wexford, 


177 

8 

6 

191 

Clare, 


264 

13 

11 

288 

Wicklow, 


137 

2 

J 

140 

Cork, 


750 

15 

28 

793 

Galway, . , 


428 

19 

16 

463 

Kerry, 


364 

7 

15 

386 

Leitrim, 


207 

13 

1 

221 

Limerick, 


266 

3 

4 

273 

Mayo, 


423 

14 

9 

446 

Tipperary, . 


326 

9 

8 

343 

Roscommon, . 


256 

14 

3 

273 

Waterford, . 


145 

2 

4 

151 

Sligo, . . 


211 

20 

1 

232 



83 










Dublin, . 


327 

2 

10 

339 

Total, . 


8,684 

253 

215 

9,152 


* Including amalgamated Model School Departments. 
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APPENDIX D.— Attendance, &c., at Schools of Special j ppma , x . 

Character. section n.. 

Convent 

I, Convent and Monastery Schools. schools. 

(a.) Convent Schools paid by Capitation ; (l.) Convent Schools paid by 
Classification; (c.) Monastery Schools paid by Capitation ; (cl) Mon- 
astery Schools paid by Classification ; (e.) Summary according to 
Religious Orders ; and ( f. ■) General Summary. 


(a.)— Two Hundred and Eiouti'-fouu Convent National Schools paid ry 
Capitation. 


Province and 
County. 

5 

Roll 

No. 

Sobool. 

Religions Order of 
Community. 

“7 

No. or 
Pupils on 
Rolls on 
tut day ol 
Year. 

Aftr.ijt 

Doily 

At Lend ones 

ULSTER. 








Co. Antrim, 

8 

9 

4224 
7049 
10566 
) 3843 
14138 

8056 

Lisburn, . • f- 

Crumiin-road, . f. 

St. Catherine's, . f. 

Star of the Sea, . _ f. 

St. J oseph’s, Crumiin- 
road, • • • £ 

St. Malachy's, . >• 

Sacred Heart, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Dominican, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

do., 

do., . 

211 

315 

498 

342 

129 

413 

145 

232 

326 

221 

56 

301 




6 Schools. 


Total, . 

1,908 

1,232 

Co. Armagh, 

11 

16 

19 

.9719 

15183 

8220 

10856 

7508 

13868 

Ed ward-street, 
Church-place, _ . 

Alt. St. Catherine, 
Ready, . 
Canal-street, . 
Maghemahely, 

0 Schools. 

inft. 

f. 

fl 

f. 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

do., ■ • • 

Sacred ileait, 

Poor Clares, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do.. 

487 

J32 

297 

196 

454 

225 

392 
97 
186 
153 
3d 1 
137 





Total, . 

1,791 

1,266 

Co. Cavan, 

23 

24 

8490 

10176 

11789 

12093 

Cavan, . 

Ballyjamenduff, 

Belturbet, 

f. 

f. 

f. 

Poor Clares, 
do., 

Sisters of Mercy, . 
do., 

303 

188 

202 

85 

200 

116 

140 

54 



4 Schools. 


Total, . 

778 

510 

Co. Donegal, . 

1 

2 

15016 

10165 

2055 

9278 

10689 

7593 

Letterkenny, 

Glenties, 

Gleutogher, sen., in. 
Moville, 

St. Patrick’s, 
Ballyahannon (2), 

6 Schools. 

f. 
f. 
& f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 

Loreto, . ■ 

Sisters of Mercy, . 
do. , 
do., 
do., 
do., 

114 

82 

93 

183 

144 

137 

73 

49 

40 

143 

84 

85 




Total, . 

753 

475 
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Appendix, (a .) — Two Hundred and Eighty-four Convent National Schools paid bt 

section IL, CAPITATION — continued. 


i Convent 
Schools. 


Peovinck and 
County. 

•U 

'1 

3 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

No. of 
PudUi on 
Soil! on 
Ult day of 

Yaar. 

Arttan 

Daily 

-UUndtuw 

ULSTER— con. 











17 

10253 

Mt. St. Patrick, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


324 

237 



19 

243 

St. Clare’s, . 

. f. 

Poor Clares, 


571 

443 



- 

9725 

Rostrevor, . 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


93 

58 

„ 


- 

13732 

Warrenpoint, 

. f. 

do., 


320 

80 





4 Schools. 


Total, . 


1,108 

818 

Co. L'Derbt, 


2 

6168 

St. Eugene’s Cathedral, f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 


649 

489 



_ 

13212 

St. Patrick’s (2), 

. f. 

do., 


374 

259 



_ 

14598 

St. Columh's, 

. f. i. 

do., 


150 

106 



_ 

14599 

do., 

. m. i. 

do., 


197 

156 



_ 

14915 

Nazareth House, 

. f. 

Sisters of Nazareth, 


174 

157 



7 

14007 

St. Alary’s. Magherafelt, f. 

Immaculate Concoption, 

54 

41 

t 


- 

15066 

do., 

. i. 

do., 


84 

59 





7 Schools. 


Total, . 


1.682 

1,267 

Co. Tyrone, 


6 

101 10 

Strabane, 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


450 

820 



14 

14272 

Onmgli, 

. f. 

Loreto, 


254 

166 



15 

13814 

Cookstown, . 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


210 

156 

» 


- 

14458 

St. Patrick’s,. 

. f. 

do., 


325 

220 





4 Schools. 


Total, . 


1,239 

862 

MUNSTER. 










Co. Cf.AllE, 


42 

10644 

Ennistymon, . 

. f. 

SisterB of Mercy, . 


284 

200 



_ 

12962 

Tulla, . 

. f. 

do., 


200 

146 



_ 

15162 

lvillaloe, 

. f. 

do., 


144 

92 




7315 

Enuis, . 

. f. 

do., 


485 

311 




11800 

Kilkee, . . 

f. 

do., 


238 

167 

» 


- 

13374 

Kilrusk, 

. f. 

do., . . 


494 

321 





6 Schools. 


Total, . 


1,845 

1,237 



48 

512 

Midleton, 

. f. 

Presentation, 


654 

'360 



_ 

3828 

Youglial, 

f. 

do.. 


492 

342 



- 

6376 

Queenstown, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


704 

457 



- 

7419 

St.Alary’s(C'arrigtwohill) 

Poor Servants of 

the 

159 

116 






f. 

Mother of God and the 









Poor. 






_ 

13450 

Rushbrook, . 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy', . 


101 

77 



52 

1541 

Ckarleville, . 

. f. 

do. , 


134 

95 




13031 

St. Joseph’s, . 

. i. 

do. , 


200 

147 



55 

2278 

Millstreet, 

f. 

Presentation, 


315 

224 



_ 

10047 

Macroom, 

. f. 

Sisteis of Mercy, . 


450 

331 



_ 

10232 

Kauturk, 

f. 

de., 


217 

148 

' ' ■ 


56 

2258 

Fermoy, 

. f. 

Presentation, 


489 

357 



_ 

4268 

Doneraile, 

. f. 

do., 


162 

127 



_ 

4630 

Mallow, 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


431 

299 

. . 



1 J 855 

Buttevant, . 

. f. 

do. , 


158 

103 



_ 

12791 

Mitchelstown, 

. f. 

Presentation, 


369 

233 



58 

9161 

Bantry, . 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


334 

237 

» 


“ 

13372 

St, Patrick's, 

. m.i. 

do., , 


160 

119 
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(a.)—T ^ \vo Hundred and Eighty- four Convent National Schools paid 
by Capitation — continued. 


MUNSTER— con. 


Co. Cork— con. 


Co. Kebrt, 


7651 

8430 

13661 

13662 
14813 

4572 
5257 
5940 
6153 
122] 8 
13696 
14000 
14105 
14594 
14299 


4062 
11849 
J 5335 
13233 
1859 
13530 
13615 
14952 
10050 


7439 

15127 

13898 

14625 

570 

5143 

5547 

6936 

9296 

10684 

11197 

12718 

13480 

14199 

14596 

6032 

6569 

12975 

14555 


Clonakilty, . 
Skibbereen, . 

St. Mary’s, . 
Do., 

Roscarbery, 

Kinsale, 

Bandon, 

Blackrock, 

St. Finbar’s, . 
Clarence-street, 
St. Vincent’s, 

St. Joseph's, . 
Clarence-street, 
St. Finbar’a, 

St. Mary’s, 1 
West, 


Listorrel, 
Lixnaw, 

Do. 

Ballybunion, . 
Milltoira, 

Moyderwell, . 
Tralee (2), 
Castleisland, . 
St. Gertrude’s, 


Abteyfeale, . 
Cnppamore, . 

Hospital, . • i. 

Doon, . . . L 

SS. M ary and Munchin’s, f. 
Pery-square, . 

Sexton- street,. " 

St. John’s-square, 

Ad are, 

Mt. St. Vincent, 

Bruff, . 

St. Vincent de Paul, 


St. Mary’s, 

St. Jolin’s-square, i 
Sexton-street, 

St. Catherine's, 

St. Anne’s, 

St. Joseph’s, . 

Do., 

19 SchoolB. 


Presentation, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do., . 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 
do., 

Faithful Compani 
Jesus, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 
do., 
do., 



Religious Order of 
Community. 

Mo. of 
Pupil* on 
Roll* on 
l*»t d*roI 
Y oar. 

-k.ttead»n»« 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

319 

223 

f. 

do., 

3!i2 

245 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 

223 

167 

i. 

do., 

180 

123 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

272 

195 

f. 

do., 

576 

395 

f. 

Presentation, 

442 

298 

f. 

Ursuline, 

115 

79 

f. 


1,104 

702 

i. 

do.. 

553 

376 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 

1,215 

785 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 
Presentation, . 

1,239 

779 

f.' 

646 

416 

m.i. 

do. , 

175 

144 

sage 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

327 

251 


Total, . 

13,207 

8,949 

f. 

Presentation, . 

507 

339 

f. 


174 

114 

inf. 


68 

43 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

138 

94 

f. 

Presentation, 

142 

89 

f. 

Sisters of Mercv, . 

566 

401 

f. 

do., 


187 

f. 

Presentation, 

457 

339 

f. 

Loreto, ... 

71 

41 


Total, . 

2,405 

1,647 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

24 R 

169 

f. 

do.. 

195 

134 


3 ? 


Appendix. 


Seotion IT-. 

D. 


Convent 

Schools. 


355 

222 

772 

197 

585 

711 

107 

185 

230 

388 

239 

230 

407 

236 

230 

206 

156 


264 

147 

570 

147 

374 

497 


163 

271) 

171 

162 

233 

170 

179 

152 

112 


4,144 
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Section II, 
D 

Convent 

schools. 


Appendices to Sixty-seventh, Report of Oommissioners [ 1900 . 


(a.) Two HtJNDBED AND ElGHTY-PODR CONVENT NATIONAL SCHOOLS PAID 

by Capitation — continued. 


Trovinch and 
County. 

5 

Roll 

No. 

School. 


Religious Order of 
Community. 

MUNSTER— con. 






Co. Tipperary, . 

36 

2133 

Airhill, . . . 

f. 

Sacred Heart, 


- 

7392 

Neniigh, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


_ 

13371 

Borrisokane, . 

f. 

do., 

’ 

43 

3486 

Borrisoleigh, . 

f. 

do., 

' 

_ 

4068 

Thurles, 

f. 

Presentation, 


_ 

9407 

Templemore, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 



1067 9 

Ballingarry, . 

f. 

Presentation, 

' 

_ 

12751 

Tonugha, 

f. 

Sisters of .Mercy, . 


46 

9432 

Tipperary, 

f. 

do. , 


53 

581 

Cashel, 

f. 

Presentation, 


_ 

4133 

Clogheen, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


_ 

7232 

Drangan, 

f. 

do. , 

* 

_ 

8903 

Pethard, 

f. 

Presentation, 


_ 

10120 

Cahir, . , 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


_ 

10437 

Ballyporeen, . , 

f. 

do., . . 



11872 

Carrick-on-Suir, . 

f. 

Presentation, 


_ 

12349 

Morton-street, 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 


_ 

13107 

St. Joseph’s (Garrick 

on- 





Suir), 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


_ 

13186 

Clogheen, 

i. 

do. , 

„ 

- 

13404 

New Inn, 

f. 

do., 




20 Schools. 


Total, . 

Co. Waterford, 

48 

3228 

Cappoquin, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 


_ 

5095 

Ardmore, 

’ f. 

' do., 



12911 

Lismore, 

f. 

Presentation, 


_ 

14627 

Cappoquin, . 

i. 

SiBiers of Mercy, . 


49 

11556 

Kilmucihomas, 

f. 

do., 


_ 

11944 

Waterford, . 

f. 

Presentation, 

. 

_ 

12007 

Ferrybauk, . 

f. 

Sacred Heart, 


- 

12087 

Dungarvan (2), 

t. 

Presentation, 


_ 

12334 

Star of the Sea, 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 


_ 

12403 

St. Joseph’s, . 

f. 

do., 


_ 

12522 

Portlaw, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


_ 

12535 

St. John’s (2), 

f. 

Ursuline, 


_ 

12578 

Dunmore, East, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


- 

13020 

Stradbally, . 

f. 

do.. 


_ 

14938 

St. Otteran’s, 

f. 

do., . . 


- 

15079 

St. AlphonBUS, 

f. 

St. John of God, 

»« 

53 

12180 

Clonmel, 

f. 

Presentation, 




17 Schools. 


Total, . . 

LEINSTER. 






Co. Carlow, . 

44 

656 

Carlow, 

r. 

Presentation, . 


_ 

10010 

Do., 

j. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


- 

13507 

Tullow, 

f. 

Brigidine, . . 

>> 

47 

1926 

Bagmilatown, 

f. 

Presentation, » 




4 Schools. 


Total, . 

Co. Dublin, 

30 

1149 

King’s Iims-st., 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 


- 

5933 

George’s-hill, 

f. 

Presentation, 


- 

9932 

Stanhope-street, . 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 

. 

- 

11883 

Baldoyle, , . 

f. 

do.. 


— 

12408 

Cabra, 

f. 

Dominican, . 
SUterB of Charity, 
St. Joseph’s, 


- 

12448 

Gardiuer-street, , 

f. 

V 

_ 

13887 

Mount Sackville, . 

f. 

” 


14515 

East Wall, . 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 


No. of 


PupillOD 




lut dny at 




239 

197 

528 

369 

180 

138 

111 

81 

684 

388 

199 

140 

183 

111 

88 

48 

456 

291 

331 

210 

88 

52 

128 

82 

223 

146 

310 

212 

159 

110 

584 

446 

624 

431 

214 

171 

93 

60 

119 

76 

5,441 

3,759 

99 

74 

85 

57 

207 

162 

121 

96 

97 

61 

442 

293 

189 

130 

292 

201 

193 

149 

814 

569 

264 

168 

340 

244 

126 

93 

150 

84 

396 

246 

126 

S2 

331 

198 

4,272 

2,923 

•469 

327 

197 

144 

•291 

185 

457 

268 

1,414 

924 

1,329 

924 

■G13 

421 

732 

531 

172 

121 

136 

102 

1,397 

1,013 

99 

74 

372 

216 
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0} National Education in Ireland. 


I a \ TWO HUNDRED AND ElQHT-FOUB CONVENT NATIONAL SCHOOLS PAID 

by Capitation — continued. 


LEINSTER -con 
Co.Dubl;n— con. 


Roligiuns Order of 
Community. 


Appendix. 

Beotion IL, 
D. 


Convent 

No. of Schools. 

Pupil* on , A Ter»*« 

Bolls on 

laitdiiyol Attendance 


Co. Kilkknbt, 


Kino’s Co., 


15056 

15321 

743 

2018 

13447 

7032 

7546 

7883 

11064 

12471 

13611 
1985 
5600 

1183*2 

11894 

12509 

14586 

7*29 

7182 

7608 

11569 

13612 


779 

1151 

3*246 

11976 

782 

13782 

771 

2106 

11745 

111106 

13373 


2181 

9134 

10478 

10835 

11175 

13G75 

13885 

5437 


St. Vincent’s, 

Do. 

St. James’s (1), 

Baggot-street, 

Lucan, 

Leeson-lane, 

Golden Bridge, 
(■loi.dalkin, . 
Weaver’ s-square, 
Our Lady’s Mount, 
Warrenmount, 
Booterstown, 
Kingstown, . 
Mount Anville, 
Saudymount, 

St. Anne’s, . 
Blackrock, . 
Loreto, 

Dalkey, 

Glasthule, 

Towneend-street, 


f. 

junior f. 

f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 


St. Joseph’s, Tereuure, f. 


3220 

6913 

13503 

823 

2080 

7471 

13118 


30 Schools. 


Maynooth, 

Clane, . 

Naas, . 

Kilcock, 
Mouasteravan, 

Do. 

Kildare, 

Newbridge, . 

Great Connell, 
Kilcullen, 

St. Michael’s (Athy), 

11 Schools. 


Thomastown, 
Guresbridgc, 
St. Patrick’s, 
C'astlecomer, 
Thomastown, 
Callan Lodge, 
Kilkenny, 
Mooncoin, 


Sistera of Charity, 
do., 

St. Joseph's, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Loreto, 

Sisters of Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of M ercy, 
Sisters of Charity, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Dominican, 

Sacred Heart, 
Sisters of Charity, 
do., 

Sisters of Mercy, 
Loreto, 
do., 

Sisters of Mercy, 
do.. 

Presentation, 

Total, . 


Presentation, 

do., 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

Presentation, 

Sisters of Metcy, 
do. 

Presentation, 

Immaculate Conceptioi 
do., 

Sacred Heart, 

Sistets of Mercy, . 


Total, . 


Sisters of Mercy, 
Brigidine, . . 

St. John of God, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 
do., 


831 

640 

956 

1,444 

233 

658 

565 

245 

1,157 

45*2 

831 

240 

1,009 

116 

357 

184 

506 

127 

244 

281 

9*26 

402 


17,254 


239 

101 

3*21 

187 

158 
62 

307 

176 

156 

159 
480 


579 

454 

537 

924 

154 

430 

3*29 

161 

732 

306 

566 

158 

735 

83 

249 

120 

360 

87 

180 

216 

535 

257 


11,554 


157 

61 

193 

137 

109 

43 

217 

146 

91 

103 

*276 


Birr, ...f- 
Fiankford, . . f. 

St. Rynagh’ii(Baniigher)f. 


Killin-, 
Tullamore, 
Povtarlingtcn, 
Claia, . 

7 Schools. 


Total, . 


Sisters of Merer, 
do. , 

Sacred Heart, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, 

Total, 


110 

14*2 

320 

283 

135 

304 

668 

143 


31*2 

203 

142 

166 

575 

287 

299 


89 

104 
908 
11.5 

97 

187 

451 

105 


207 

135 

95 

101 

370 

195 

171 
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Appendix. 

Section It., 
D. 

Convent 

Schools. 


Appendices to Sixty -seventh Itepori of CommissioneVi 


(a .) — Two Hundred and Eighty-four Convent National Schools paid 
by Capitation — continued. 


Protinc* and 
County. 

District. | 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

Roligious Order of 
Community. 

Pupiil on 
Holli on 
lait day of 
Yur, 

Armn 

Daii? 

AlUoduca, 

LEINSTER— con. 








Co. Longford, . 

28 

12942 

St.. Joseph’*, , 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy,'. . 

437 

335 


_ 

13846 

(rrranard, 

. f. 

do., . » 

168 

105 


33 

3865 

Ballymahon, 

. f. 

do., . , 

162 

104 




3 Schools. 


Total, . . 

767 

546 

Co. Louth, 

25 

851 

Drogheda, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

565 

399 


_ 

5387 

Dundalk (2), 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

805 

607 


_ 

8445 

Ardeo (2), . 

. f. 

do., 

191 

111 


_ 

10475 

St. Vincent’s, juni 

. boys', 

Sisters of Charity, 

255 

213' 

i# • 

- 

14651 

Castletown Road, 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

281 

195 




5 Schools. 


Total, . 

2,097 

1,525 

Co. Meath, 

25 

8052 

St. Mary'*, . 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

326 

233 


29 

883 

Navan (1), . 

. f. 

Loreto, 

297 

195 


_ 

7472 

Do. (2), . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

553 

345 


_ 

10913 

Trim, . 

. f. 

do., . . 

266 

151 

» 

- 

32068 

Kells, . . 

. f. 

do., 

482 

322 




5 Schools. 


Total, . • 

1,924 

1,216 

Queen’s Co., . 

41 

1556 

Ballyroan, 

. f. 

Brigidine, . 

94 

61 

„ 

— 

7183 

Mouutmellick, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

271 



- 

7442 

Borris-in-Ossorv, 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

132 



_ 

13343 

Coote-street, 

. f. 

Brigidine, . 

151 

106 


- 

13386 

Maryborough. 

. f. 

Presentation, 

462 



- 

13613 

Abbeyleix, . 

f. 

Brigidine, . 

241 

155 

» 

44 

13937 

Stradbally, . 

. f. 

Presentation, . 






7 Schools. 


Total, . 

1,562 

1,055 

Co. Westmeath, 

33 

934 

Mullingar, 

. f. 

Presentation, 

498 

323 


- 

8682 

M oate, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

248 

151 


- 

14603 

Rochford Bridge, 

. f. 

do., 

122 

78 


35 

7722 

St. Peter's, . 

. f. 

do , 

367 



_ 

13417 

St. Mary’s, 

. f. 

Sacred Heart, 

273 

153 

:* « 

41 

14491 

Kilbeggau, . 

. f. 

Sisters of 11 ercy, . 

249 





6 Schools. 


Total. . 

1,757 

1,099 

Co. Wexford, . 

49 

967 

New Ross (]), 

. f. 

Carmelite, . . . 

404 

277 


- 

10622 

Ramsgrange, 

. f. 

St. Louis, . 

64 



- 

14644 

St. Joseph's. . 

. f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 




_ 

14755 

Ballyhack, . 

. f. 

St. Lonis, . 

81 


• » 

50 

969 

Wexford, 

. f. 

Presentation, . . 

702 

iH 


- 

3631 

Newtownbarry, 

. f. 

Faithful Companions of 

107 










» • 

“ 

3824 

Gorey, 

. f. 

Loreto, 

201 

144 
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of National Education in Ireland. 


i a \ Two Hundred and Eighty-four Content National Schools paid 

^ ' by Capitation — continued . 


LEINSTER— con. 
Co. Wexford— 
eon. 


Co.Wicki.ow, . 


CONNAUGHT. 
Co. Galway, . 


6058 Presentation Convent, 
Enniscorthy, . f. 

6624 Kilturk, 

8221 Tempi eshannon, 

11361 Pay the, 

11986 Suminerhill, . 

12966 St. Mary’s, George’s-st. 

13 Schools. 


Co. Leitrim, 


Co. Mayo, 


Roligious Order of 
Community. 


Presentation, 

| jSt. J ohn of God, 

' Sisters of Mercy, . 
St. John of God, 
f. j Sisters of Mercy, . 
1 do., 


7246 

10162 

10418 

13932 

14994 

14653 


12234 

12250 

1013 

4515 

12243 

13190 

13439 

12181 

13365 

6632 

6839 

14159 

11787 

13208 


13770 

2821 

12940 

13614 


14176 

14345 

7713 

15028 

12255 

13517 

14410 

12239 

13502 

11439 


Little Biay, . . 

St. Michael’s, 
Wicklow, . . 

Arklow, 

St. Patrick's (Bray), 
Baltinglass, . 

6 Schools. 


Tuam (1), . 

Do. (2), . 
Rahoon, 
Newtownsmith, 
Caraa, 

Clifden, 
Oughterard, . 
Clarenbridge, 
(Jranmore, 

St. Vincent's, 
Balliuasloe, 

St. Joseph’s, . 
Kinvara, 

Gort, . 


Mohill, 
Ballinarriore, . 
Car.-on-Shannon, 
Ballinamore, . 


Sisters of Mercy, 
do., 

Dominican, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

Loreto, 

Presentation, 

Total, . 


Presentation, . 

Sisters of Mercy, . 
Presentation, • 

Sisters of Mercy, . 
do., . • 

do., 
do., 

Sisters of Charity,. 
Presentation, 
Sisters of Mercy, . 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 

Total, . 


Sisters of Mercy, . 

do., . • 

Marist, 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


4 Schools. 


St. John’s (Foxford), f. 

Do., • i* 

Swineford, . . f» 

St. Aideu’s(Kiltimagh), i. 
t. Patrick’s, . f. 

i. 
{. 
f. 
f. 


St. 

St. Joseph’s, . 

St. Angela’s, 

Mt. St. Michael’s, 
Ballinrobe, . 
Ballyhaunis, 

10 Schools. 


Total, . 


Sisters of Charity, 
do , 

Sisters of Mercy, . 
St. Louis, . 
Sisters of Mercy, . 
do., 
do., 

do., • 

do., 

do., 

Total, . 


No. of 

Uolli on 
Uatdnyof 
Y»»r. 


A «!•»!(• 

, I»alty 

Attendant* 
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Appendix. 


Section II., 
D. 


Convent 

Schools. 


477 

267 

115 

80 

308 

188 

407 

301 

153 

101 

442 

336 

3,821 

2,578 

265 

168 

107 

78 

261 

187 

392 

290 

307 

207 

188 

144 

1,520 

1,074 

274 

166 

392 

229 

417 

294 

525 

363 

77 

34 

154 

102 

256 

183 

92 

53 

153 

82 

349 

243 

500 

326 

197 

141 

157 

84 

311 

215 

3,854 

2,515 

195 

128 

94 

63 

234 

178 

74 

39 

. 597 

408 

83 

56 

124 

91 

262 

152 

166 

93 

435 

294 

177 

129 

389 

218 

301 

196 

. 330 

180 

323 

213 

. 2,590 

1,622 
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Appendix. 

Section H, 
D. 

Convent' 

Schools. 


Appendices to Sixty-seventh Report of Commissioners [ 1900 , 


(a.) — Two Hundred and Eighty-four Convent National Schools paid 
by Capitation — continued. 


Province and 
County. 

5 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religions Ordor of 
Community. 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Bolls on 
ast .lay of 
Year. 

Aseraffl 

■Uuly 

Attendant*, 

CONNAUGHT- 









con. 









Co. Roscommon, 

21 

1 3302 

St. Francis Xavier's 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 


254 

151 


22 

10520 

Abbey town, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


335 

198 


27 

6003 


f. 

do., 



164 


_ 

7238 

Roscommon, . . 

f. 

do., . 


458 

340 



10038 

Abheycartron, 

f. 

do., 


219 

122 


- 

13198 

St. Anne’s, . 

f. 

do., 


318 

250 

» • 

35 

12754 

St. Joseph’s, Summerhill, 

do., , 


144 

86 




7 Schools. 


Total, . 


1,959 

1 ,314 

Co. Slioo, 

12 

13240 

St. Patrick’s, 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 


488 

393 


_ 

14346 

Do., 

m.i. 

do., 


201 

141 


_ 

14456 

St. Vincent’s, 

L 

Ursuline, , 


168 

119 

n 

21 

11887 

Uun&da, 

f. 

Sisters of Charity, 


114 

61 




4 Schools. 


Total, . 


971 

714 


Summary of Convent Schools paid by Capitation. 


No. of 
Schools. 

County. 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls on 
31st Dec , 

iaou. 

Average 
Daily 
A ttend- 
ance. 

No. of 
Schools. 

County. 

No. of 
Pupilion 
Rolls on 
31st Dee.. 
liiOO. 

Arenf* 

Diily 

Attend- 

anoe. 

6 

6 

4 

6 

4 

7 

Antrim, 

Armagh, . 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, . 

Tyrone, 

1,908 

1,791 

778 

753 

1,108 

1,682 

1,232 

1,266 

510 

475 

818 

1,267 

3 

5 

6 
7 
6 

13 

6 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, » 

Westmeath, 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, . » 

767 

2,097 

1.924 

1.563 

1,757 

3,821 

1,520 

546 

1,525 

1,246 

1,055 

1,099 

2,578 

1,074 

4 

1,239 

862 

105 

Total for Leinster, 

38,551 

25,834 

37 

Total for Ulster, 

9,259 

6,480 





6 

32 

9 

19 

20 
17 

Clare, - . . 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, . , . 

Tipperary, . 

Waterford, . 

1,845 

]3,2u7 

2,405 

5,899 

5,441 

4,272 

1,237 

8,949 

1,647 

4,144 

3,759 

2,923 

14 

4 

10 

r 

4 

Galway, 

Leitrim, . . . 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

3,854 

597 

2,590 

1,959 

971 

2,515 

408 

1,622 

1,314 

714 

39 

Total for Connaught. . 

9,971 

6,573 





103 

Total for Munster, 

33,069 

22,659 

37 

103 

105 

39 

Schools in Ulster, 

„ Munster, 

„ Leinster, 

„ Connaught, . 

9,259 

33,069 

38,551 

9,971 

6,480 

4 

30 

11 

8 

7 

Carlow, 

Dublin, . . , 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, . 

King's, 

1.414 

17,254 

2,346 

2,105 

1,984 

924 

11,554 

1,533 

1,426 

1,274 

22,659 

25,834 

6,573 

284 

Gross Total of Convent 
Capitation Cases. 

90,850 

61,545 
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fb') Twenty-nine Convent National Schools paid by Classification. Appendix. 


ULSTER. 
Co. Armagh, 


Co. .Donegal, 


Co. Fermanagh, 


Co. Monaghan, 


MUNSTER. 
Co. Cork, 


Co. Waterford, 


District. 

Roll 

No. 

School, 

Religious Order of 
• Community. 

11 

12441 

Portadown, 

f. 

’resentation, . 

18 

11752 

Middletown (2), . . 

f. 

St. Louis, . , 

- 

15372 

Do., . 

i. 

do., 



3 Schools. 


Total, . 

5 

14531 

Bundoran, 

f. 

St. Lonis, . . • 



1 School. 


Total, 

13 

13401 

Enniskillen, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 



1 School. 


Total, 

18 

359 

Monaghan, . 

f. 

St. Louis, , 

24 

13899 

Carrickmacrosa, 

f. 

do., , 

18 

15402 

Monaghan, . 

i. 

do.. 


15041 

Clones, 

f. 

do., . 


15491 

Do., . 

l. 

do., 



5 Schools. 


Total, 

58 

13762 

Castletown, . . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

60 

13910 

Crossbaven, . 

f. 

Presentation, . 



2 Schools. 


Total, . 

. 54 

538 

Dingle, . 

f. 

Presentation, 

, - 

545 


f. 

no. , 

. - 

15332 

St. Joseph's, 

i. 

do., 

. 55 

13742 

Rathmore, 

f. 

do., . 

. 57 

13051 


f. 

do.. 

_ 

13381 

Do. (2), 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

_ 

13542 

Caberciveen, . 

f. 

Presentation, 

. 58 

8320 


f. 

Poor Clares, 

. 57 

15387 

Killaroey, 

i. 

Presentation, 

- 

15473 

Do. (2). . 

i. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 



10 Schools. 


Total, . 

d, 48 

1289 

Tallow, 

f. 

Carmelite, . 

. ii 

11461 

Dnngarvan, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, 

• - 

13473 

Do., 

i 

do., 



3 Schools. 


Total, . 


220 

09 

61 


Section 3X* 

D. 


Avene* Convent 
n.iii f Schools. 


148 

59 

55 


350 | 262 



137 

293 

202 


179 

211 


440 

592 

73 

221 

334 

399 

325 


100 

190 

164 

78 

95 


124 

148 


297 

448 

60 

151 

102 

165 

225 

228 

128 


2,684 


137 

166 

184 


1,804 


109 

128 

132 
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Appendix. 
Section 1L 


(j> m y Twenty-nine Convent National Schools paid by 

Classification — continued. 


Convent 

Schools. 


pROVINCR AND 

County. 

•J 

Roll 

No. 

School. 


Religious Order «f 
Community. 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls on 
31a t Deo., 
1300. 

Avarua 

Dally 

Attandacca 


5 







LEINSTER. 
Co. Kir.DA.RE, . 

41 

11336 

Rathangan, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

191 

131 




1 School. 


Total, . 

191 

131 

Co. Longford, . 

28 

8546 

Newtownforbes, . 

f. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 

85 

51 




1 School. 


Total, . 

85 

£4 

CONNAUGHT. 
Co. Mato, 

20 

5215 

12961 

Ballina, . • 

Do., 

f. 

i. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 
do., 

190 

178 

134 

113 




2 Schools. 


Total, . 

368 

247 




Total of Convent"! 
Classification > 
Schools. J 

29 

Gross Total, . 

5,870 

4,050 


Monastery 

Schools. 


— Three Monastery National Schools paid by Capitation. 


Province and 
County. 

§ 

5 

Roll 

No. 

SohooL 

i 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls on 
31st Deo., 
1900, 

Average 

Daily 

jLltendinea. 

MUNSTER. 








Co. Cork, 

60 

5669 

Gt. George’s-street, 

m. 

Presentation, 

458 

259 


_ 

5999 

Douglas-street, 

m. 

Do., 

709 

462 




2 Schools. 


Total, . 

1,167 

721 

Co. Kerry, 

54 

3655 

Milltovm, 

m. 

Presentation, . 

132 

92 




1 School. 


Total, . „ . 

132 

92 




Total of Monas- "l 
tery Capita- > 

3 

Gross Total, . 

1,299 

813 




tion Schools. J 



. 
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'd j Forty-six Monastery National Schools paid by Classification. Appendix 

— Seotion II., 

D. 


ULSTER. 
Co. Antrim, 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Religious Ordor of 
Community. 


15242 

15192 


Co. Down, 


MUNSTER. 


Co. Cork, 

48 

56 

59 

1387 

1502 

12519 

14784 

” 

60 

12473 

14403 

Co. Kerry, 

57 

1793 

Co. Limerick, . 

46 

6543 

Co. Tipperary, 

53 

13014 

. 

Co. Waterford 

49 

15022 


“ 

15046 


St. Grail’s Monastery (1), 
Do. (2), . . . 

2 Schools. 


No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls on 
3!»t Dec., 


7181 | Crossmora Keady, m. 
1 School. 


Letterkenny, 

1 School. 


John-street, . 

1 School. 


Arersi* Monastery 
“‘‘‘7 Schools. 


St. Joseph’s, Cove (1) m. 

Do. (2), . 

IMallow, 

St. Patrick’s (Dunman- 
way). 

Greenmount, 

;St. John’s, Kinsale, 

6 Schools. 


Killarney, . 

1 School. 

Hospital, . • 

1 School 

Fetliard, . . 

1 School. 

De La Salle, 

St. Stephen’s, > 

2 Schools. 


Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . 
do., 

219 

133 

143 

65 

Total, 

352 

•203 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . . 

124 

97 

Total, ; 

1*24 

97 

Presentation, , 

142 

100 

Total, . 

142 

100 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, • • 

120 

80 

Total, 

1*20 

80 

Presentation, 
do., • • 

Patrician, . 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . . . 

Presentation, 
do., 

262 

222 

353 

188 

401 

299 

171 

145 

242 

128 

280 

212 

Total, . . 

1,725 

1,178 

Presentation, . 

234 

164 

Total, . 

234 

164 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . 

167 

133 

Total, • 

167 

133 

. Patrician, . 

158 

102 

Total, . 

158 

102 

i. Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . 
i, do., • • 

75 

443 

60 

346 

Total, . 

518 

406 
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Appendix. (d) — F orty-six Monastery National Schools paid by 

Section n , Classification — continued. 


Monastery 

School*. 

• V- Protincb and 

County. 

District. 

Boll 

No. 

School. 

Religious Order of 
Community. 

No. «f 
Tupili on 
Rolls on 
Slst Dec., 
1900. 

w? 

Attest* 

LEINSTElt. 








Co. Carlow, . 

44 

681 

Tullow, 

m. 

Patrician, , 

106 



47 

13105 

St. Bridget’s, 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, . 

163 

120 




2 Schools. 


Total, . 

269 

189 

Co. Kildare, . 

44 

12747 

Kildare, 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, . , 

175 

KM 




1 School. 


Total, . 

175 

IK 

Co. Kilkennt, . 

47 1 

13265 

St. Patrick’s, 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, . 

142 

89 




1 School. 


Total, . 

142 

89 

King’s Co., 

36 

12370 

St. Brendan’s, 

m. 


364 

231 

” 

41 

6585 

Clara, . 

in. 

Franciscan, , 

273 

177 




2 Schools. 


Total, . 

637 

408 

Co. Louth, 

2o» 

2094 

Ardee, 

ni. 

Brothers of the Christian 









173 

116 

* 


14641 

Castletown Road, . 

. 

do., 

216 

151 




2 Schools. 


Total, . 

389 

267. 

Queen's Co., . 

4L 

918 

Castletown, . 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, . 

61 

37 

” 


7636 

Coote -street, . , 

m. 

Patrician, . 

151 

101 




2 Schools. 


Total, . 

212 

144 

Co. Westmeath, 

35 

12904 

St. Mary’s, . 

m. 


129 

106 


‘ 

13756 

Do., . prep.ro. 

do., , . 

150 

Bi 




2 Schools. 


Total, . 

279 

so£ 

Co. Wexeord, . 

49 

15360 

St, Aloysios, 

m. 

Brothers of the Christian 








Schools, , 

107 

ff 




1 School. 


Total, . 

107 

\ 
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( d .) — Forty-six Monastery National Schools paid by 
Classification — continued . 


Appendix . 


CONNAUGHT. 
Co. Galwat, . 


Co. Leitrim, 


Co. Mayo, 


Co. Roscommon, | 22 
27 


Co, Sligo, 


Roll 

No. 


12493 

12528 

1016 

12(372 

12765 


Curry, 


Galway, 
Nun’s Island, 


Carraheg, 


Religious Order of 
Community., 


Franciscan, 


14770 | St. Mary’* (Carrick-on- 
Shannon), . . m. 


26 I 12621 
12727 


13130 

13347 


15086 

12504 

12357 

13709 


Treenlaur, . 
Evre-vr, 
Bunnacurry, 
St. Patrick's, 


Achill Island, 

5 Schools. 


do'., 

Patrician, . 
do., 

Franciscan, 


Presentation, 

Total, 


Franciscan, . • 

do., . • 

do., . • _ 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . 

Franciscan, 


No. of 
Pupils on 
Roll! on 
31st l>eo., 
1900. 


Total, . 


St. Joseph’s (Boyle), in. 
Highlake, . . m. 

Granlahan, . .no. 

St. John’s (Ballaghade- 
reen), • » m - 


14533 

15051 


4 Schools. 


Quay-street, junior ni. 


3Do., 


Presentation, • 

Franciscan, . ■ 

do., • • . 

Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, . 


Total, . 


Marist, 


2 Schools. 


Total of Monas- 
teryClassifici 
tion Schools. 


nnas-^ 
lificr- >4 
loll, j 


Gross Total, 
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120 

102 

370 

148 

115 


143 


221 

93 


Section II., 

D. 


Monastery 

Schools. 


202 

114 

131 


272 

209 


224 

106 

67 


26 

29 

23 


164 

54 


131 

62 

62 


214 

146 


8,308 5,579 
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Appendix. 

Section XL, 
D. 

8ummary 
of Convent 
and 

Monastery 

Schools. 


(e.) — S ummary according to Religious Orders — Convent National Schools. 


Religious Order. 

Capitation 

Schools. 

Classifica- 
tion Schools. 

Total. 

Sisters of Mercy, . 



154 

10 

m 

Presentation, 



55 

9 

64 

Sisters of Charity, 



24 

- 

24 

Loreto, .... 



9 

- 

9 

Sacred Heart, 



8 

- 

8 

St. Louis, 



3 

8 

11 

Poor Clares, 



4 

1 

5 

Brigidine, . * 



5 

- 

5 

Dominican, . * . ■ 



4 

- 

4 

Immaculate Conception, . • 



4 

_ 

4 

St. John of God, . 



4 

_ 

4 

Ursuline, . 



3 

_ 

3 

Carmelite, 



1 

1 

2 

Faithful Companions of JeBus, 



2 

_ 

2 

St. Joseph, 



1 

_ 

1 

Marist, .... 



1 

_ 

1 

Poor Servants of the Mother of God and the Poor, 


1 

_ 

1 

Sisters of Nazareth, . , 

• 


1 

- 

1 

Total Convent National Schools, . 


284 

29 

313 


Monastery National Schools. 


Brothers of the Christian Schools, 


17 

17 

Presentation, ' . . . , 

3 

9 

12 

Franciscan, 

_ 

10 

10 

Patrician, . . • . 

_ 

6 

6 

Marist, . . ' . . . 

“ . 

4 

4 

Total Monastery National Schools, 

3 

46 

49 

Gross Total — Convent and Monastery 




National Schools, • . • . 

287 

75 

362 


(/•) — General Summary — Schools and Attendance. 



Paid by Capitation. 

Paid by Classification, j 

Total. 


No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls on 
Si st Dec.. 
1SOO. 

Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls on 
1 3ist Deo.. 
1900. 

Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils on 
Rolls on 
81 st Pec., 
900. 

Avenge 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 

Convents, . 

284 

| 90,850 

61,546 

29 

5,870 

4,050 

313 

96,720 

65,596 

Monasteries, 

3 

1,299 

813 

46 

8,308 

5,579 

49 

9,607 

6,392 

Total 

:i87 

92,149 

62,359 

75 

14,178 

9,629 

362 

106,327 

• nfu 
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^ i a \ Li ST 0 f Owe Hundred and Fifty \Y okkeouse Schools in connexion Appmdix. 

on 31st December, 1900, with the Number of Pupils on Rolls, and the g,,,^;^ 
Average Daily Attendance of Pupils for tie year ending 31st December, 

1900. ° 


Workhouse 

Schools, 


Dis- 

trict. 

Roll 

No. 

County and 
School. 

to. of Pupils) 1 

on Rolls on Average | Dis- 

c's 1 Dec., Attendance' trict. 
1900. I 

Roll 

No. 

County and 
School. 

O.Of Pupils 
on Rolls on 
31st Dec., 
1900. 

Average 

Attendance 

3 

4 

8 

8a 

3G80 

8652 

3843 

8781 

3653 

Antrim. 

Ballymoney, 
Ballycastle, 
Ballymena, 
Lisburn . 
Lame, 

22 

14 

?5 

17 

3 

19 

326 

16 

12 

22 

15 

3 

17 

239 

2 

2a 

3 

7 

3881 

9587 

3381 

.0525 

Londonderry. 
Londonderry, . 
Limavady, 
Coleraine, . 
Magherafelt, 

7 

Hi 

17 

25 

10 

10 

11 

24 

9 

6314 

3048 

Antrim, • 
Belfast, 



Total, . 

65 

55 



Total, . 
h Schools. 

436 

324 












Monaghan. 



11 

16 

19 

11300 

10412 

10280 

Armagh. 
Lurgan, 
Armagh, . 
He wry, 

38 

9 

8 

25 

12 

11 

18 

24 

3388 

7812 

7884 

3G68 

Monaghan, . 

Clones, 

Castleblayney, . 
Carrickmacross, 

10 

9 

17 

18 

12 

8 

16 

15 



Total, . 

3 Schools. 

55 

48 



T otal, . 

4 Schools. 

54 

51 









23 

24 

3420 

3447 

3644 

Cavan. 

Cavan, 

Bailieborough, . 
Cootehill, . 

26 

12 

2 

23 

13 

3 

6 

3039 

Tyrone. 

Castlederg, 

4 

4 

31 

6910 

Bawnboy, . 

7 




Total, . 

1 School. 

4 

4 



Total, . 

4 Schools. 

47 

45 














1 

o 

5 

6 

4932 

4975 

7714 

3863 

4313 

4339 

13754 

Donegal. 
Milford, . 
Letterkenny, 
(Plenties, . 
Innishowen, . 

Donegal, . 
Ballyshannon, . 
Stranorlar, 

7 

6 

4 

17 

7 

13 

9 

9 

7 

2 

12 

3 

12 

9 

42 

3408 

3534 

6130 

6359 

6595 

3288 

Clare. 

Scariff, . . 

Ennistymon, . 
Tulla, 

Ballyvaughan, . 
Corotin, . 
Ennis, . 

10 

27 

39 

11 

13 

105 

7 

24 

17 

13 

13 

98 



Total, . 

7 Schools. 

63 

54 


3489 

6224 

Kilrush, . 
Killadysert, 

48 

12 

14 







Total, 

2*5 

226 

10 

11 

17 

19 

3350 

3068 

10870 

11820 

Newtovmards, . 
Banbridge, . 

Downpatrick, . 
Kiikeel, . 

19 

9 

10 

8 

22 

9 

8 

9 



Cork. 





Total, . 

4 Schools. 

Fermanagh. 
Enniskillen, 
Lisnaskea, . 

Irvineatown, * 

46 

48 

48 

3167 

Midleton, . 
Youghal, . 
Kanturk, . 
Macroom, • 
Millstreet, 
Fermoy, . 
Mallow, . 
Mitchelatown, 

42 

22 

40 

15 

13 

14 

10795 

11366 

11404 

30 

7 

5 

25 

6 

55 

56 

3923 

4896 

6012 

3242 

3651 

6216 

27 
23 

28 
19 

7 

27 

12 

4 

15 

18 

25 

17 

6 

25 



Total, . . 

3 Schools. 

42 

38 

58 

4411 

5993 

Bantry, 

Castletown, 

3 
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upttUix. Workhouse Schools — continued. 


Section II., 


D. 

Dis- 

Roll 

County and 

No.ot Pupil* 
on RolU on 

Average 

Dia- 

Roll 

County and 

No. o t Puplli 


Schools. 


School. 

Slat Dec., 
1000. 

Attendance 

trict. 

No. 

School. 

Blit Dec., 
lflOO. 

AttCndaugi 



Cork — continued. 





Cari.ow. 



58 

6140 

Schull, 

10 

8 

44 

J J54 

Carlow, 

29 

26 

59 

3417 


36 

40 



- 

3565 

Dunmanway, . 

10 

8 



Total, . 

29 

26 


6949 

Clonakilty, 

Cork, 

30 

28 



1 School. 


60 

3545 

286 

199 





- 

4925 

Kin sale, . 

11 

15 






“ 

6123 

tiundon, . 

21 

20 



Dublin. 





Total, . 

17 Schools. 

615 

494 

39 

3144 

7187 

Balrothery, 
Dublin, North, . 

37 

456 

18 

398 





40 

3265 

Rathdown, 

54 

48 








Total, . . 

3 Schools. 

547 

464 

39 

4314 

Listowel, . 

23 

23 





54 

3860 

Tralee, . 

37 

34 






57 

5324 

4340 

Dingle, 

20 

27 

22 

37 

3155 

N aas, 

19 

13 


499 G 


3 


- 

8534 

Celbridge, 

3 

6 

58 

4670 

Kenmare, . 

13 

12 

44 

3862 

Athy, 

24 

15 



Total, . 

6 Schools. 

123 

120 



Total, . 

46 

34 







Kilkenny. 





Limerick. 



43 

6625 

Urlingfoid, 

13 

13 


-3066 

Kilmallock, 



47 

6947 


14 

11 

46. 

23 

24 


3378 


28 

27 

51 

52 

5058 

3040 

Limerick, . 
Newcastle, 

97 

30 

94 

15 

- 

3507 

6278 

Kilkenny, 

Tkomastown, 

46 

31 

32 

27 




11 





- 

6013 

Croom, . 

17 

12 



Total, , 

5 Schools. 

132 

1111 



Total, 









178 

160 





5 Schods. 








King’s. 





Tipperary. 



36 

7989 


20 

27 





41 

3364 

Edenderry, 

Tullamore, 

24 

•23 

36 

3414 

3519 

Rosciea, . 
Nenagh, . 

37 

27 

27 

“ 

344C 

61 

45 

43 

23 

2 

18 



Total, . , 

113 

95 

9031 

3647 

tJorrisokane, 
Thurles. . 

2 

15 

3 Schools. 






46 

3 M3 

Tinperary, . 

99 

SH 






53 

3363 

Cashel, . ‘ . 

39 







- 

3445 

Ologheen, . 

27 

25 



Longford. 




3546 


22 





11 

- 

12363 

Clonmel, . 

45 

28 

28 

3368 

Longford, 

13 




— 

3566 

Grau-.ud, . 

28 

24 



Total, . 

9 Schools. 

313 

242 

33 

6811 

Ballymalion, 

29 

30 







Total, 

3 Schools. 

70 

65 




Waterford. 







48 

3418 

Lismore, . 

13 







49 

12220 

Dungarvan', 

. 28 

27 



Louth. 




3826 

Wateribru, 

78 

73 

25 

3377 


25 

19 

" _ 

6745 

kilmacthorhas, . 

29 

23 


3382 

Arde’e, 

33 

27 



Total 

148 

138 




58 

46 




4 Schools. 





2 Schools. 
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41 4315 Mounttuellick, 

_ 101110 Abbeyleix, 


3 1 3650 Mullingar, 
„ 6066 Delviu, 

35 3274 Athloue, . 


49 3520 New Ross, 

50 3508 Wexford, . 

_ 5674 Enniscortliy, 
_ 10054 Gorey, 


40 3383 Rathdrum, 
_ 3079 Shillelagh, 
14 11180 Baitinglass, 


27 6733 Glenamaddy, 
32 5448 Tuam, 

34 I 3365 Galway, . 

- 5323 .Clifden, . - 
_ I 5992 Ougliterard, 


Dis- Roll 
trict. No. 

, No o 

County and on R 

School. 3' B , 


Galway— con. 

35 3366 

- 6568 

- 6734 
_ 7019 

_ 42 3379 

joughrea, 
Iountbellew, . 
'orturana, 
3allinasloe. 
Sort, 

- 

Total, . 

1 0 Schools. — 


Leitrim. 

_ J2 3669 
28 3410 
_ 31 3533 

Manorhamilton, . 
Mohilt, . 

Car.-ou-Shannon, 


Total, . 

6 


6 

Mayo. 

— 20 3859 

>9 _ 8474 

— _ 9221 

2) 4895 

*26 4253 

_ 4727 
32 5117 
44 _ 6143 

25 
46 
32 

47~ 

Baltina, 

Belmullet, 

Killala, . 
Swineford, 
Castlebar, 

Westport, . 
B&llinrobe, 
Claremorris, . 

Total, . 

8 Schools. ~ 


Roscommon. 

oo 3289 
18 27 3878 
Jo - 4933 
11 - 6122 

Boyle, 
Roscommon, 
Castlerea, . 
Strokestown, . 

39 

Total, . 

4 Schools. 


Sligo. 

g 12 333S 
g 20 650' 

51 21 821. 
.13. 

9 

Sligo, 

Dromore W est, . 
Tobercurry, 

Total, . 

3 Schools. 
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A ppendix. 

Section IL, 
D. 

Summary 
of Work- 
house 
Schools. 


Teachers of 
Workhouse 
Schools. 


Summary of Workhouse Schools in Connexion. 


Total for Munster, . 


1 J Carlow, 

3 ' Dublin, . 
3 Kildare, , 
6 Kilkenny, . 


Total for Ulster, . 

812 

667 

Clare, 

245 

226 

Cork, . 

615 

494 

Kerry, 

123 

120 

Limerick, . 

178 

160 

1 ipperary, . 
Waterford, . 

313 

242 

148 

138 


29 

547 

46 

132 


1 

County. 

N umber of 
Pupils on 
Eolls on 
Slit Deo., 
10(81. 

Avorage 

Attend- 

ance. 

7 

Antrim, . . 

436 

324 

3 

Armagh, . 

oo 

48 

4 

Cavan, 

47 

45 

7 

Donegal, . 

63 

54 

4 

Down, 

46 

48 

3 

Fermanagh, 

42 

38 

4 

Londonderry, . 

65 

55 

4 

Monaghan, 

54 

51 

1 

Tyrone, 

4 

4 


26 

464 

34 

110 


King’s, 
Longford, 
Louth, 
Meath, 
Queen’s, . 
Westmeath. 
Wexford, . 
Wicklow, 


Total for Leinster, . 


Galway, . 
Leitrim, . 
Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 


Total for Connaught, 


Schools in Ulster, 

„ in Munster, . 

„ in Leinster, . 

„ in Connaught, 

Gross Total, . 


Number of I 
Pupils 0 
Bolls OL 
81st Dec,, 
l°OQ. 


Atengi 

Attend- 

ance. 


113 

70 

58 

158 

31 

64 

169 

47 


16 

150 

36 

50 

147 

39 


1,464 


1,262 


177 

49 

139 

73 


152 

S3 

114 

61 


812 667 

1,622 l,3f 
1,464 1,262 

524 448 


4,422 3,757 


II. (5.) The number of Teachers employed in Workhouse Schools 
on the 31st December, 1900, according to the Returns received 
from the Teachers and Managers, is set forth in the following 
Table;— 


Principal!. 

Assistants. 

Total. 

Total. 

Males. | 

Females. 

Males, j 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalos. 

66 j 

75 

10 i 

67 ; 

76 | 

142 j 

218 

141* 

77 




- 

l 


1 

______ 




Gross T<talj 


218 


™ ^ abov ®> twenty-five departments were conducted by nuns. viz.. Youahal, 

CaSk r^ ! m TK ma T Clon S e1, 2 Ce l br3d * e ’ CallaD > GraDard > New Ross, Galway, 

& Thomastown, North Dublin, Enniscorthy, Mohill, Trim, Manoihamilton,- 
Dundalk, Ardee t Ballymahon, Fermoy, Bantry, Cork, Castlecomer, and Baltinglass. 
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k IST 0 f One Hunched and One Island Schools in connexion oh 31st Jppm fix. 

' December, 1900, with Pupils on Rolls on last day o£ Year, and average Section n, 
daily attendance. 


County. 


Donegal, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


Fermanagh, 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


Clare, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


Cork, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, , 


Kerry, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto. . 
' Ditto, . 


Roll No. 


Name of Island School. 


4739 
5164 
5273 
5466 
51199 
6571 
9794 
10371 
11342 
13362 
14522 
_ I 15210 
9990 
- | 14248 


Rathlin, 


Gola, . 

Tory, 

Owev, . 

Rutland, 
Inishfree, . 
Arranmore (1), 
Innislikeeragh, 
Cruit, 

ArranmoTe (2), 
Innismean, 
Innisbofin, 
Carrickfin, 

Inch, 

Inishtrahull, 


8002 

7832 

11257 


15470 
6649 
12018 
- I 14213 


3195 

8918 

5868 

15274 

7452 

7453 

7454 
13138 
13082 
15081 
14303 

2281 

14311 

4839 

14065 


9337 

7887 

7888 

10721 

10722 

10819 

10820 


15la3ket, 
Knightstown, 
Do. 

Corobeg, 

Do. 
Baliyhearney, 
Do. 


Name of Island on which 
situated. 


N umber of 
Puplli 
in Roll! on 
Uic day 
of Year. 


Copeland, 


Drumnaghinahan, 
Gubb, . • 

Innisrooske, • 


Islandmore, 

Coney, 

Low, 

Scattery, 


Haulbowline, 

Spike, 

Long, • 
Hare, 

Laurence Cove, 
Do. 
Ballinakilla, 
Dursey, 
Whiddy, . 
Horse, 

Cape Clear, 
Reengarogue, 
Cape Clear, 
Sherkin, 

Do. 


Rathlin, 


Gola, • 

Tory, 

Owey, . 

Rutland, 
Inishfree, . 
Arran, 

Innishkeeragh, 

Cruit, 

Arran, 
Innismean, 
Innisbofin, 
Carrickfin, . 
Inch, 

Inishtrahull, 


Copeland, 


Boa, Lough Erne, 
Gubb „ 
Innisrooske „ 


Islandmore, 
Couey, . 
Low, 

. . Scattery, 


Haulbowline, 
Spike, 

Long, 

Flare, 

Bear, 

Do. 

Do. 

Dursey, 

W biddy, 
Horse, 

Clear, 
Reengarogue, 
Clear, 
Sherkin, 

Do. 


Blasket, 

Valencia, 

Do. 

Do. 

• Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


48 

71 

28 

15 

37 

147 

31 

59 

86 

23 

47 

19 

67 

17 


Island 

Schools. 


Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 


86 

16 

40 

106 

57 

55 

125 

54 

55 
18 
84 
50 
75 
34 
39 


34 

32 

21 

15 

19 
63 

20 
29 
34 
15 
23 
14 
40 
12 


17 

19 

17 


10 

11 

15 

19 


14 

20 

73 

44 

42 

96 

48 

36 

16 

64 

35 

50 

30 

30 


22 

43 

<*7 

81 

23 

38 

50 
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XlX.-— IjIST o£ One Hundred and One Island Schools in connexion on 31sfc 
December, 1900, with Pupils on Rolls on last day of Year, and average 
daily attendance — continued. 


County. 

Dibt 

Roll No 

Namo of Island School. 

Name of Island on which 
situated. 

Number of 
Pupil! 
on Rolls on 
la«t .lay 
of Year. 

A veraga 
Daily 
Attend* 
auce. 

Galway, 

26 

, 13937 

Innisbofiu, . 

m. 

Innisbofin, . . 


59 

32 

Ditto, . 

- 

1 3928 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 


73 

38 

Ditto, . 

- 

14443 

Innishark, . 


Innigbark, . 


36 

27 

Ditto, , 

34 

14332 

Oatquarter, 

ni. 



53 

40 

Ditto, . 

- 

14782 

, Do. 

f. 

Do. 


101 

65 

Ditto, . 

- 

1 1 938 

Inishnee, 




60 

36 

Ditto, . 

- 

12338 

Jnisbmaine, 

m. 

Inishmaine, . 


47 

40 

Ditto, . 

- 

12339 

Do. 

f. 

.Do. 


. 39 

32 

Ditto, . 

- 

12340 

Killeany, 




83 

60 

Ditto, . 

- 

12342 

Onaght, 


Do. 


89 

62 

Ditto, . 

- 

12367 

Omey, 


Omey, 


23 

10 

Ditto, . 

- 

12641 

Annaghvane, 




33 

21 

Ditto, . 

- 

12642 

Inuisturk, , 


Innisturk, . 


23 

15 

Ditto, . 

- 

12826 

Innislibarra, 


Innislibarra. 


45 

24 

Ditto, . 

_ 

12854 

Innishmacatreer, 


Imiishxnacatreer, Lough 
Corrib, 

24 

14 

Ditto, . 

- 

12901 

Knock, 




53 

* 30 

Ditto, . 

- 

13030 

Ulaneeragh, 


lllaneeragh, 


26 

15 

Ditto, . 

- 

13043 

Innislitrawar, 




20 

14 

Ditto, . 

- 

13146 

Mynish, 


Mynish, 


73 

35 

Ditto, . 

- 

13322 

Innishear, . 




68 

46 

Ditto, . 

- 

J 3323 

Do. 

f. 



53 

36 

Ditto, . 

- 

13416 

Lettermullen, 




156 

98 

Ditto, , 

- 

13526 

Tiernee, 

m. 



46 

31 

Ditto, . 

_ 

13527 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 


37 

25 

Ditto, . 

- 

13528 

Drim, . 


Do. 


110 

60 

Ditto, . 

- 

13699 

Letter-more, 




62 

33 

Ditto, . 

- 

14103 

Ihishturbot, 




34 

18 

Ditto, . 

- 

13952 

Lettercallow, 




48 

24 

Ditto, . 

- 

14128 

lnishbtcken, 




45 

24 

Ditto, . 


14498 

Dynish, 


Danish, 


20 

14 

Ditto, . 


14659 

St. Konau's, 




47 

37 

Ditto, . 


14660 

Do., 

U 



82 

62 

Ditto, . 

_ 

14724 

Trabane, . . 



61 

40 

Ditto, , 

- 

14746 

Mason, . . 




18 

15 

Ditto, . 

_ 

14747 

Feenish, 




24 

18 

Ditto, . 

34a 

11788 

Tawin, 




24 

14 

Ditto, . 

42 

11885 

Islandeady, 


Islandeady, 


10 

10 

Mayo, 
Ditto, . 

20 

13384 

Inniskea, South, . 




34 

28 

- 

14565 

Do. North, . 




45 

35 

I )itto, . 

26 

2307 

Slievemore, . . 




68 

39 

Ditto, . 

- 

2308 

Dereens, 


Do. 


118 

‘ 62 

Ditto, . 

- 

2309 

Dooega, 


Do. 


111 

66 

Ditto, . 

- 

8309 

Bunnacurry, 

f. 

Do. . 


28 

13 

Ditto, . 

- 

8547 

Valley, 


Do. * . 


90 

' 47 

Ditto, . 

- 

9557 

Bullsmouth, 


Do. 


65 

SI 

Ditto, . 

- 

10935 

Saula, , 


Do. 


70 

34 

Ditto, . 

- 

13130 

Bunnacurrv Monastery, 

Do. 


62 

23 

Ditto, . 

- 

13174 

St. Columba’s, 




31 

19 

Ditto, . 

- 

13177 

Sf. Brigid’s, 




48 

‘ 28 

Ditto, . 

- 

13311 

St. Patrick’s, 


Do. 


51 

33' 

Ditto, . 

- 

13357 

Cullenmore, 




36 

19 

Ditto, . 

- 

13409 

Dooagh, 

m. 

Achill, 


72 

42 

Ditto, . 


13410 

Do. 

f. 

Do, 


102 

59 

Ditto, . 

- 

1374l 

A chillbeg, . 


Achillbeg, . 


28 

18 

31igo, 

12 

sojo 

doney, 


Coney, 


19 

14 

Ditto, . , 

- 

15230 

Innismurray, . 


Iuuismurray, . 

• 

26 

17 

- - ----- • • 


--- 



Total, . 


5,226 

3,292 
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IV,— -List of Thiktv-ose National Schools attended by Children of 
Industrial Schools, certified under the Act. 


Boll 

No. 

)is- 

County. 

School. 

N 

In 

Religious Order of 0J 

Conductors. . j 

mber of] 
dustrial 4 
Pupils 
Roll on 1 
mt ■ d«y 
of In 

Year. 

Depa 
ver&gs ™-Ht 

Daily 

ttenil- A*-ti. 
nco of 
dustrial 
3 upils. 

11752 

18 

Armagh, 

Middletown, . • \ 

istcrs of St. Louis, . 

49 

45 

351) 

- 

■lonaghan, • 

3t. Martha’s, Monaghan, 

Do., 

7 

16 

10110 

6 

Tyrone, . 

St, Catherine’s, Strahaue, . 

Titters of Mercy, 

56 

49 

7315 

45 

Clare, . 

inuis, . 

Do., 

59 

69 

6376 

15059 

14299 

48 

59 

60a 

Cork, . 

St. Coleman’s, Queenstown, 
Baltimore Fishery, . . . 

Passage West, Cork, . 1 

Do., 

Lay Teachevs, . 
Sisters of Mercy, 

37 

131 

57 

35 : 

109 
54 

14615 

13381 

54 

57 

Kerry, . 

Pembroke Alms, Tralee 
St. Joseph’s Home, Killamey, 

Do., 

Do., 

68 

86 

65 

81 

10684 

51 

Limerick, 

St. Vincent's, Limerick, 

Do., 

183 

142 

9407 

4068 

581 

43 

53 

Tipperary, 

St. Augustine’s, Templeraore, 
St. Louis, Thurles, . 

St. Francis, Cashel, 

Do., 

Presentation Sisters, . 

Do., 

52 

45 

45 

57 
3 27 

50 

14627 

48 

W aterford, 

Cappoquin, . 

Sisters of Mercy, 

51 

’ 51 

8546 

28 

Longford, 

Our Lady of Succour, New- 
town forbes. 

Do., 

52 

- 47 

5387 

10475 

25 

Louth, . 

Dundalk, 

House of Charity, Drogheda, 

Do., 

French Sist.of Charity 

56 

92 

. 49 

87 

8882 

33 

Westmeath, . 

Mount Carmel, Moate, 

Sisters of Mercy, 

42 

29 

11986 

50 

Wexford, 

St. Michael’s, Wexford, 

Do., 

69 

G7 

10162 

40 

Wicklow, 

St. Michael’s, . inft. 

Do., 

19 

28 

13439 

4515 

13190 

6632 

6839 

34 

35 

Galway, 

Ougliierard, 

St. Anne’s, Galway, 
Clifden, ... 

St. Bridget’s, Loughrea, 
Balliuasloe, . 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

l)o., 

Do. 

31 

62 

43 

t4 

38 

31 
57 
43 
67 
. 32 

12255 

26 

Mayo, . 

St. Columba’s, W estport, 

Do., 

1 76 

75 jr 

13302 

723h 

12754 

21 

27 

35 

Roscommon, 

>» 

St Francis Xavier’s, 

St. Monica’s, Roscommon, 
. St. Joseph’s, Athlone, 

Sisters of Cnarlty, 
Sisters of Merc\, 
Do., 

23 

41 

108 

. 19. 
. 4ii 
99 

1324 

1188 

12 

21 

Sligo, . 

. St. Laurence’s, Sligo, . 
. Banada, 

Do., 

Sisters of Charity, 

106 

17 

103 

20- 


Total, . 

. 1,865 

. 1,731 

ted iroac 
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V.— List of Names of Sixty-nine* Schools in which Special Grants of 
Salary in aid of Industrial Instruction were available, under Rule IBs 
for Year ended 31st December, 1900. 1 


8 7059 Crumlin-road, Convt.j Tipperary, 


25 4415 Crossmaglen, f. I 


23 11789 Belturbet, Convent. I 


5 7593 Ballyshannon, 


19 9725 Rostrevor 

7508 Canal-street, 1( 


18 359 Monaghan. „ , 

24 ' 5617 Carrickmacrossludl. 

- 13899 Do. Convent. ,, . 


45 7315 Ennis, Convent. 

- 11800 Kilkee, tJ 

- 13374 Kilrush, Kildare, 


Youghal, „ Kilkenny, 

Queenstown. ,, 

Kanturk, ’ „ * 

Macroom, ,, 

Doneraile, „ 

Castletownbere, Con. Longford, 
Skibbereen, Convent 
CJonakilty, , (2). ” 

St. Mary’s, „ 

Rosscarbery, „ Louth, . 

K insale, „ 

Bandon, „ 

Meath, . 


Tralee, Convent (1). ” 

Moyderwell „ 

Castleisland „ Queen’s, 

Killarney (Mercy), 

Convent. 

Killarney (Pres.), Wexford, 
Convent. n 

Ken mare, Convent, 

Cuhirciveen, „ 


Abbey feale Convent. 

4^° on > „ Galway, 

Adaie, „ „ 

Mt. St. Vincent’s, ” 
Convent. 

St. Catherine’s, Con- 
sent. Mayo, . 

St. Anne’s, Convent. „ , 


on«o Casllel * Convent. 

- 8903 Fethard, 

- 11872 Carrick-on-Suir, !! 

- 13 107 St. Joseph’s, * 

43 4068 Thurles, ’ 


49 11461 Dungarvan. Con. fl) 
- 13020 S trad bally,' „ { ) ' 


44 656 Carlow, 


30 1149 King’s Inns-street, 

Convent. 

30a 2018 Baggot-st., Convent. 

37 7o46 Goldenbridge, 

40 14586 Blackrock, ’ 

40 a 75 3 Central Model, Fein. 


St. Michael’s, Con- 
vent. 


| 47 13885' 

- J 0478 

- 10835 i 


Kilkenny, Convent. 
St. Patrick’s, „ 
Castlecomer, „ 


28 12942 
- 13846 


St. J oseph’s, „ 
Granard, „ 


29 7472 

- 12489 


Navan, „ (2), 

Oldcastle, Female. 


Stradbally, Convent. 


49 967 

50 12966 


- 8221 
49 14644 


New Ross, „ (1). 
Si. Mary’s, George’a- 
street, Convent. 
Templeshannon „ 

St. J oseph’s, „ 


34 4515 

- 13439 
42 13208 


N.T. Smith, Convent. 
Oughterard, „ 
Gort, 


20 14176 

21 13302 


St. John’s, „ 
St. Francis Xavier, „ 


* Sixty five of these are Convent SoLooi*. 
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VL — List of One Hundred and Sixty- nine National Schools attended 
by Hale-time pupils during the Year ended 31st- December, 1900, 
the number of such Half-time pupils on the Rolls on the last day 
of Year, and the average daily attendance of Half-time pupils. 


County. 

Dist. 

Roll 

Number. 

School. 

Number j 
of 

lalf-time! 
pupils on | 
Rolls on 
31st Dec., 
1900. 

Average 
daily at- 
tendance 
of 

lalf-time 

pupils. 

Antrim, 

>> 

n • 

M • 

» 

)) 

U 

»> 

3 

4 

8 

n 

» 

» 

9634 

11137 

3o92 

7757 

7966 

7967 
12565 
12599 

1*224 

1979 

4223 

4224 
5794 
7319 

15319 

7553 

8066 

8516 

8584 

8585 
8804 

15492 

15278 

10072 

10336 

10338 

10339 
10435 
10566 
11805 
11449 

11482 

11483 
12838 
13616 
13745 
13931 
14138 
14691 
15061 

27 

2649 

2650 
4564 
4671 
5430 

7836 

7837 
8368 

10135 

10136 
9063 

11426 

11712 

11713 

12221 

3alnamore, .... 
Liscolman, . . . 

Guy’s, . . * m. 

Do. ... f. 

Harryville (2), . . m. 

Do. (J), . . f. 

Ballymoney-street, . . f. 

Do. . . m. 

Edenderry, . . . f. 

Ciumlin, .... 

Lisburn, . . , m. 

Do. . . . f- 

Seaman’s Friend Society, 

Wolfhill, f. 

Do. ... m. 

Ekenhead, .... 
Springfield, .... 
Ligoneil Village, . . 

Old Lodge Road, . . m. 

Do. . f- 

WoLhill Mill, 

St. Gall’s Monastery (2), 

St. Vincent’s, . . m. 

Crumlin-Toad, . . m. 

Do. . <■ 

Holycross, . . m - 

Do. . • t 

Jeunymount, . 

St. Catherine’s, 

Hilden 

St. Mark’s, . 

Greencastle, . . • 

Do. ... f- 

Edenderry, . . . m. 

Star of the Sea, . . m - 

Craig-street, . 

St. Paul’s (2), . . m - 

St. Joseph’s Convent, 

Ballyrillan, .... 
Mayo-street, . • • 

Whitehouse (l), 

White Abbey, . • ' »• 

Do. ... f- 

Monkstown, . 

Bruce Memorial, 

Cogry Mills, . • • 

Doagh, . • . m. 

Do. . • • *• 

Barnraills, . 

Whitehouse, . . • ™- 

Do. . f. 

MosBley, . 

Whiteabbey (2), 

Ballyclare, . • ™ 

Do. f 

Parkgate, 

22 

6 

41 

51 

7 

17 

16 

17 

64 
2 

14 

29 

108 

22 

38 

20 

24 
17 

7 

21 

23 

136 

449 

126 

161 

43 

60 

223 

0 

174 

41 

22 

19 

99 

65 
84 

0 

121 

9 
13 
27 

23 

25 

4 

3 

24 

5 
13 
63 

6 

5 

63 

36 

6 

4 

10 

11 

3 

18 

25 

3 

7 

7 

8 
32 

1 

7 

14 

41 

11 

16 

9 

11 

7 
2 

9 
11 
65 

180 

53 

70 

19 

30 

88 

21 

75 

74 

8 

14 
46 
30 
36 

10 
56 

6 

7 

15 

14 
12 

2 

1 

11 

1 

6 

28 

2 

2 

27 

15 
2 
1 
5 


5 ? 
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Appendix. Xj IST 0 f One Hundred and Sixty-nine National Schools attended 
Section n., by Half-time pupils, &c. — continued. 


Schools 
with Half- 
time 

pnpila. County, 

Dist. 

Roll 

Nurabor. 

School. 

Number 

of 

Half-time 
pupils on 
Rolls on 
3 1st Deo., 
1900. 

Average 
daijy at- 
tendance 
of 

Halt time 
pupili. 

Antrim, 


8a 

15355 

St. Mary’s on the Hill, 



5 

1 

„ 


„ 

13317 

Tyrnoge, 



6 

2 

n 



13986 

Church-street, . 



6 

3 

n 



14157 

Whitewell, . 



4 

2 

„ 


9 

4714 

Duumurray, . • 



8 

4 

„ 



6995 

St. Mary’s, 


m. 

0 

9 




6996 

Do. . . 


f. 

0 

11 

„ 


„ 

8612 

Campbell’s-row, 



289 

116 




9024 

Hutchinson-street (1), 



5 

3 




11160 

Linfield Mill, . 



164 

78 




13883 

Derriaghy, . . 



12 

4 

„ 



14382 

Lambeg Village, 



12 

7 



„ 

14983 

Duumurray (2), . 



20 

8 

„ 



15024 

Trinity, 



3 

2 



9a 

7262 

Milford-street, . 


f. 

0 

16 




9718 

Do. . . 


m. 

35 

17 




12047 

York-road, 



105 

45 

»> 


„ 

14737 

St. Joseph’s (York-road), 


m. 

5 

5 



” 

14738 

Do., 


f. 

35 

17 

Armagh, 


11 

8343 

Portadown Mixed, 



12 

2 

„ 


„ 

5356 

Portadown (1), 


m. 

4 

2 

„ 


„ 

8935 

Thomas-street, . 



6 

2 

„ 


„ 

12333 

Curran-st reet, . 



6 

o 




12441 

Portadown Convent, . 



3 

2 

„ 


,, 

12590 

Edgarstown ( I ), . 



26 

12 

„ 


„ 

13490 

Edenderry, . 



3 

1 




13497 

Edgarstown (2) , 



6 

3 

j. 



13628 

Corcrain, 


m. 

3 

2 

, 



13629 

Do. 


f. 

2 

l 

() 



14374 

W ater-street, 



9 

4 

i > 


16 

3174 

Mart et hi 11, , 


f. 

2 

1 




7647 

Dark ley, 


m. 

7 

4 

»> 



8165 

Mullavilly (1), 



9 

5 



, 

8220 

Mount St. Catherine Convent, 


10 

10 

,, 


„ 

8403 

Tandragee, 


m. 

5 

2 




8404 

Do. 


f. 

10 

4 

}J 



8702 

Milford, 



4 

3 

„ 


„ 

9640 

Darkley, . . 


f. 

12 

3 

„ 



10490 

St. Patrick’s, . 


f. 

5 

3 




11684 

Drelin court, . 


m. 

3 

1 

•» 



11635 

Do. 

j 

f. 

5 

3 




11720 

Tamnamore, 



17 

7 




12365 

St. Patrick's, . 


m. 

15 

9 

u 



12663 

Mullavilly (2), . 



7 

3 




13112 

St. Jamea’s, . . 


jn. 

6 

4 

n 



13113 

Do. 


f. 

7 

4 

„ 



14384 

Grange, 



4 

2 

n 



14606 

Grove, 



7 

3 




• 1478 

Markethill, . 


m. 

1 

1 

■ 


19 

6236 

Bessbrook, . . 


m. 

28 

12 




6237 

Do, 


f. 

30 

12 

w 



7508 

Canal-street Convent, 



54 

21 

,, 



11329 

Ballybot, . , 



7 

3 

„ 



13868 

Maghernahely Convent, 



50 

22 

»• 


*» 

13922 

Do. 


m. 

52 

26 

Down, 


9 

10346 

Largymore, . , 



85 

39 

M 



11436 

Rftvarnette, , . 



9 

5 

u 


■ 

13462 

Blaris, 



5 

2 



10 

3874 

Millstreet, 



2 

•l 

„ 


„ 

4657 

Newtownards (2), 



6 

3 
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Tyrone, 


4862 
6523 
6641 
8576 
8888 ' 
8094 ! 
1 1542 
1 1598 
1219 L 
12580' 
12581 
200 
201 

4811 

4812 
6594 
8590 

10295 
6930' 
11430 
3468 
258 
3979' 
9417 
1246 
1486 
“ 3745 
4648 
' 6024 
10793 


St. Mathew’s 
St. Mathew’s, 
Newtownards (1), 
Beersbiidgc, . 
Anne-street, . 

Do. 

Greenwell -street, 
Comber Spinning Mill, 
Castlegardens, 
Londonderry, 

Do. 

Dromore (1 ), 

Do. (1), 

Gilford Mill, . 

Do. 

Fortescue, 

Tonaglimore, 

Dromore (4), 

Milltown, 

Scapatriolc, . 

Dromore (2), 

Bann, ■ 

Ash field. 

Dromore (2), 

Annsboro’ 

Do. 

Shrigley, 

Irislv^treet (Killyleagn), 
Killyleagh, . 
j Drumaness Mills, 


11586 
’ 11587 
407 

2254 

2255 
5184 
9155 
9681 

' 10179 
11171 
' 11936. 
4 11937 
11968 
12440 
13232. 
13256 
13814 
14458 
10178 


Sion Mills, . 

Do. 

Gortalowry, . 
Brackaville, . 

Do. 

Loy Old, 

Coal Island, . 

Loy, 

Benburb, 
Amghmore, . 
Derryloran, . 

Do. 

John- street, . 
Lower Market, 
Anne-street, . 
Gortgonis, 
Cookstown Convent, 
Dungannon Convent, 
Benburb, 


241 1 
3 
5 
10 
39 
H 
J-2 
13 

3 
:i 
48 
41 

5 

2 

2 

4 
36 

1 

2 

3 

15 

19 

20 
25 
17 
39 


32 

9 

12 

22 

3 

2 


1 

l 

1 

19 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
7 
12 
10 
12 

20 


19 

15 

4 

5 
13 

1 

1 

5 

l 

L 
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Appendices to Sixty^seventh Report of Commissioners, &c, 


Jppendix. VII — List of Twenty-one Eyeninq Schools in operation in 1900, 


D. 

Evening 

Schools. 

County. 

District 

Roll No. 

Name of Evening Sohool. 

Number of 
Pupils on 
Roll on 
31st Deo., 
1900. 

Averaga 

Daily 

Attendance. 


Antrim, • , 

9 

69C3 

Belfast 3VI odel, . 

m. 

138 

64 


Armagh, 

11 

9719 

Edward-street Convent, . 


133 

61 



15 

2837 

Maghery, . , 

* 

35 

26 


Cavan, , 

23 

13259 

St. Joseph’s, . 4 

m. 

63 

31 


” • • 


13425 

St/ Mary’s, . 

m. 

70 

49 


Down, . 

11 

4811 

Gilford Mill, 

m. 

6 

3 


Londonderry, , , 

7 

13069 

Kilcronaghan, . , 


50 

25 


Tyrone, , 

14 

5680 

Roscavey, 


34 

25 


„ 

15 

13487 

Loy Convent,* . , 


96 

74 


„ . 

— 

2489 

Roan, . . , 


44 

26 


* 

' 

10188 

King’s Island, . . 


50 

28 


Cork, , 

60 

11998 

SS. Peter and Paul’s, . 

f. 

40 

24 


Dublin, . 

30 

3007 

St. Micban’s, 


32 

18 


„ • • 

- 

15056 

St. Vincent’s Convent, . 


214 

120 


n • • 

37 

14182 

St Kevin’s ,* . 


282 

65 


„ . , , 

- 

6978 

Inchicore Model, 

m. 

114 

44 


„ 

40a 

752 

Central Model, . 


82' 

42 


„ 

40 

5640 

W est Dublin Model, 


45 

29 


» 

“ 

15068 

St. Andrew’s,* . 


94 

33 


Longford, . . 

28 

8470 

Springtown, 

• 

30 

24 


Leitrim, 

28 

3942 

Drumadorn, , 

m. 

76 

53 





Total, . , 


1,728 

864 


* Thi* Evening Sohool has a separate Roll Number. 
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Appendix. 

Section IL, 
B. 

Condition 
of School 
premises, 


Appendices to Sixty-seventh. Report of Commissioners [1 900. 


APPENDIX E — Condition of School Premises, &c. 


Table No. 1. — Classification of 8,662 National Schools in regard to 
cleanliness of School-rooms and Children, also Out-oflicos. 




A. 



B. 



C. 


— 



Out-offlces. 


School-rooms. 

Children. 

Il 

District and Centre. 


tb 

a 




tb 

g 



bb 

a 



Good 

y 

"O 

§ 

1 

m 

None. 

i 

o 

CJ 

y 

a 

y 

ri 

W 

Good. 

3 

§ 

Bad. 

£ 

1. Letterkenny, 

115 

15 

2 

39 

110 

28 

3 

149 

20 

2 

171 

2. Londonderry, . 

114 

35 

10 

- 

115 

36 

8 

105 

46 

8 

159 

2A. 

32 

3 

- 

- 

33 

2 

- 

33 

2 


35 

3. Coleraine, . 

126 

23 

4 

3 

146 

8 

2 

125 

29 

2 

156 

4. Ballymena, . 

65 

65 

11 

12 

79 

62 

12 

66 

80 

7 

153 

6. Donegal, 

71 

33 

16 

27 

71 

53 

23 

85 

62 

_ 

147 

8. Strabano, . 

69 

59 

13 

14 

100 

49 

6 

71 

76 

8 

155 

7 ( Magherafelt, 

J 80 

69 

5 

4 

94 

56 

8 

86 

72 

_ 

158 

( pro tem.) 












8. Belfast, North, . 

lto 

38 

1 

- 

103 

46 

- 

115 

34 

- 

149 

8 A. Carrickfergu9, . 

121 

27 

" 

8 

137 

19 

- 

136 

20 

- 

156 

9. Belfast, South, . 

112 

11 

1 

- 

111 

12 

1 

99 

25 

- 

124 

9A. „ 

30 

10 

- 

- 

26 

11 

3 

30 

6 

4 

40 


1 120 











1 Belmont, Belfast. 



- 

93 

55 

12 

140 

17 

3 

160 

( pro lem.) 












11. Lurgan, 

83 

30 

18 

3 

103 

28 

3 

117 

14 

3 

134 

12 . Sligo, . . . 

107 

26 

- 

13 

120 

26 

- 

120 

25 

1 

146 

13. Enniskillen, 

75 

47 

11 

20 

96 

67 

- 

119 

34 

- 

153 

11. Omagh, 

117 

29 

2 

2 

106 

32 

12 

130 

18 

2 

150 

15. Dungannon, 

137 

5 

2 

1 

138 

7 

- 

133 

12 

- 

145 

16. Armagh, 

54 

61 

30 

3 

64 

71 

13 

112 

36 

_ 

148 

47. Downpatrick, . 

116 

1G 

6 

6 

131 

10 

2 

140 

3 

■ _ 

143 

18. Monaghan, 

82 

57 

6 

8 

76 

72 

5 

79 

70 

4 

153 

19. Newry, 

101 

32 

6 

4 

120 

22 

- 

134 

8 

_ 

142 

20. Ballina, 

92 

17 

15 

20 

96 

34 

14 

96 

43 

5 

144 

21. Ballaghadereen, . 

100 

20 

5 

14 

83 

38 

18 

30 

94 

15 

139 

22. Boyle, 

73 

19 

11 

25 

79 

42 

7 

106 

21 

1 

128 

23. Cavan, 

79 

80 

4 

16 

115 

34 

_ 

113 

36 

_ 

149 

24. Bailieborough, . 

64 

38 

33 

12 

73 

60 

24 

93 

50 

4 

147 

25. Dundalk, . 

55 

73 

- 

5 

86 

32 

15 

116 

17 

_ 

133 

26. Westport, . 

138 

9 

1 

12 

118 

41 

1 

123 

37 


160 

27. Roscommon, 

68 

65 

- 

24 

89 

48 

10 

57 

90 

_ 

147 

28. Longford, . 

113 

17 

6 

8 

115 

20 

9 

128 

16 

_ 

144 

29. Trim, . . . 

118 

7 

11 

2 

117 

21 

- 

118 

20 

- 

138 
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Table No. 1. — Classification of 8,662 National Schools in regard to ittmOx. 
cleanliness of School-rooms and Children, also Out-offices — continued. Seaton EL, 


District and Centre. 

A. 

Ont-oQlces. 

B. 

School-rooms. 

C. 

Children. 

Condition 
g of School 

p m - premise* 
S'o &c. 

P 2 

kU 

-2CQ 

h 

•d 

o 

o 

O 

Middling. 

t 

m 

a 

o 

55 

Good. 

Middling. 

d 

Good. 

Middling. 

3 

30. Dublin, North, . 

108 

29 

4 

0 

129 

12 

- 

129 

12 

- 

141 

30A. . • 

39 

5 

- 

- 

42 

2 

- 

39 

5 


44 

31. Ballinamore, 

109 

7 

1 

24 

95 

38 

8 

119 

22 

- 

141 

32. Tuam, . 

67 

31 

25 

7 

50 

49 

31 

47 

72 

11 

130 

3a Mullingar, . 

74 

57 

8 

12 

92 

48 

11 

92 

58 

1 

151 

34. Galway, 

129 

2 

- 

14 

135 

10 


128 

17 


145 

S4A. „ . . 

36 

9 

- 

1 

37 

9 

- 

37 

9 

- 

46 

35, Ballinasloe, 

102 

23 

11 

7 

99 

31 

13 

141 

“ 

2 

143 

36. Parsonstown, 

61 

63 

- 

16 

39 

82 

24 

79 

54 

12 

145 

37. Dublin, No. 3, . 

97 

28 

3 

- 

116 

10 

2 

116 

12 

- 

128 

39. Listowel, 

87 

30 

- 

8 

79 

46 


88 

37 


125 

40. Dublin, South, . 

105 

42 

- 

5 

128 

24 

- 

98 

52 

2 

152 

40 A. „ . . 

36 

6 

- 

- 

36 

6 

- 

34 

8 


42 

41. Portarlington, . 

112 

12 

6 

8 

112 

25 

1 

121 

17 


138 

42. Gort, . . . 

89 

36 

4 

7 

106 

26 

4 

119 

17 


136 

43. Templemore, 

61 

19 

9 

41 

67 

55 

18 

70 

53 

7 

130 

44. Athy, . . 

129 

4 

l 

8 

112 

28 

2 

130 

12 

- 

142 

45. Ennis, . 

78 

25 

19 

13 

81 

40 

14 

98 

36 

1 

135 

46. Tipperary, . 

69 

43 

4 

13 

71 

35 

13 

78 

38 

3 

119 

47. Kilkenny, . 

104 

26 

2 

11 

123 

20 

- 

128 

15 

“ 

143 

43. Youghal, . 

60 

52 

10 

5 

81 

42 

4 

84 

39 

4 

127 

49. Waterford, 

79 

35 

24 

6 

92 

41 

11 

113 

31 


144 

50. Enniscorthy, 

96 

41 

6 

10 

94 

50 

9 

92 

52 

9 

153 

51. Limerick, . 

59 

46 

4 

12 

77 

44 

- 

99 

22 


121 

52. Eathkeale, . 

70 

39 

3 

5 

73 

36 

8 

83 

29 

6 

117 

61. Clonmel, 

89 

14 

2 

14 

07 

20 

2 

109 

10 


119 

64 Tralee, . 

77 

17 

4 

13 

83 

16 

12 

104 

7 

- 

111 

55. MillBtreet, . 

88 

20 

- 

4 

67 

42 

3 

57 

61 

4 

112 

66. Mallow, 

66 

30 

13 

3 

69 

36 

6 

83 

28 

- 

111 

67. Killamey, . 

79 

45 

5 

2 

82 

33 

16 

72 

60 

9 

131 

68. Bantry, 

78 

22 

5 

28 

89 

38 

6 

92 

41 

“ 

133 

59. Dunmanway, 

89 

20 

3 

4 

87 

21 

8 

109 

7 

- 

116 

60, Cork, . . 

116 

24 

12 

2 

132 

18 

4 

134 

18 

2 

154 

60A. „ 

22 

3 

0 

6 

25 

5 

1 

21 

10 

" 

31 

Total, . 

5,695 

1,931 

422 

614 

6,060 

2,160 

442 

6.447 

2,074 

j 141 

8,662 


E 2 
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Table No. 2. — Classification of 8,662 National Schools 



1900.] of Dationat Education in Ireland. 

in regard to heads indicated in the following Table : — 
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APPENDIX P.— 1900. 

Section II., 


Ravi sad 
Pro- 


gramme 
of Instruc- 
tion in 
National 
Schools. 


(a.) EEYISED 
IN 


PROGRAMME OF INSTRUCTION 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


NOTES, HINTS, AND OBSERVATIONS FOR 
THE INFORMATION OF MANAGERS AND TEACHERS. 


General. 

This Programme is issued by the Commissioners, not as an exposi- 
tion of their precise requirements as regards each subject and each 
Class or Standard, but rather as an indication of their general view 
as to the curriculum that should be pursued in National Schools. It 
is promulgated provisionally and tentatively, and Managers should 
understand that there is no obligation on them at present to adopt 
it in its entirety. The Programme may be taken as representing the 
maximum of requirements under the various heads. 

Six standards or classes of pupils are provided for in the Pro- 
gramme, but as the average daily attendance in the majority of 
National Schools is under sixty, it may not be possible in some of 
the schools to have six standards of pupils at the same time, or to 
have pupils fit for each of the standards at all times. In such cases 
the circumstances of the schools and localities will be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the work done by the teachers. In most 
small schools, also, as the staff consists of only a Principal Teacher, 
or of a Principal Teacher and a Monitor, it is not practicable to 
teach separately, and, at the same time, efficiently, six or even fewer 
distinct standards. The Commissioners will, therefore, sanction in 
small schools, the collective instruction in the same subject of two 
or more standards, as one Division. Ry this arrangement a single 
Teacher, or a Teacher and a Monitor, will he enabled to conduct a 
small school with much greater efficiency than under the systems of 
organisation hitherto in force. In all schools, even where collective 
teaching is practised, the children should be classified in the school 
records, as far as possible, in accordance with their individual attain- 
ments under the general programme, and their advancement through 
the different standards should be accurately noted. In the collective 
teaching, the distinction between the different standards, constituting 
a Division, should be maintained as far as possible by the order in 
which the children are arranged while under instruction. 

Generally speaking, the programme for each standard represents 
a year’s work in schools conducted in accordance with Rule 6 of the 
Code of 1898, and the ages of the children of the different standards 
are taken to be, as a rule, as follows : — First Standard, 3 to 9 years ; 
Second Standard, 9 to 10 years; Third Standard, 10 to 11 years; 
Fourth Standard, 11 to 12 years; Fifth Standard, 12 to 13 years; 
Sixth Standard, 13 years and above. 
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of National Education in Ireland. 


Teachers will be allowed a discretion in advancing a child from & 
lower to a higher standard before the end of a year, if the child’s 
attainments warrant it; or of retarding the promotion of a child 
from a lower standard for more than a year, if the child 8 progress has 

not been satisfactory. . . ... . ,. 

In schools having Assistants the Commissioners will also sanction 
collective teaching, class-room teaching, or any other approved system 
of organisation of the school work which the Managers may desire, 
provided the requirements of the Programme are observed, and that 
the classification of the children according to the standards is adhered 
to The system of organisation must be sanctioned in each case by 
the Board, and the details of the system must he specified on the 
Time Table of the school. , .. 

The following are given as example Time Tables, not necessarily 
for imitation, but to show how provision can be made for instruction 
in the subjects of the New Programme, within the minimum time 
for Secular Instruction. 
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Appendix. 

Section IL, 
F. 

BoviEed 
Pro- 
gramme 
of Instruc- 
tion in 
National 
Schools. 


SPECIMEN TIME TABLE— BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


Showing Number of Minutes devoted to Subjects each day. 


Day of Week. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

Kindergarten, &0. j 

Drawing. j 

•d 

a 

a 

is 

S3 . 
^11 
III 

S'WnJ 

O 

Cookery, &c. 

i 

! 

« 

to 

•s 

n 

o3 

MS 

if 

ss 

IS 

a 

1 

o 

h 

a 

n 

Total No. of 
Minutes. 

||| 

11s 

KfflO 

Writing. 

Composition. 

Monday, . . 

60 

30 

30 

- 

46 

- 1 

. I 

- 

25 

20 

30 

] 


Tuesday, . 

60 

30 

30 

30 

- 

45 

- 

“ ■ 

“ 

15 




Wednesday, 

GO 

30 

30 

- 

45 

- 

- 

- 

25 

20 

30 


240 

Thursday, 

60 

30 

30 

30 

- 

45 

- 

- 


15 

30 



Friday, 

6» 

30 

30 

46 

- 


“ 

~ 

25 

20 

30 

•- 

— 


SPECIMEN TIME TABLE— GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Showing Number of Minutes devoted to Subjects each day. 
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Appendix. in view of the increased freedom of organisation, under the new 

Section n, Eules, it is expected that suitable courses, within the limits of the 
F - Programme, can be arranged to meet the oircumstances of all classes 

Revised of schools. It is the intention of the Commissioners to issue an. 

gramme Alternative Programme for small schools as soon as possible. 
SffiS”* 0 " The general Programme is designed with the object of affording 
National scope within its limits for an adequate amount of education for the 
average child attending primary schools, and at the same time of 
giving a child whose intelligence is above the average opportunities 
of developing it to the best advantage. 

The cultivation of the intelligence, and the training of the senses, 
as represented by the hand, the eye, and the ear, are provided for, 
while the development of the physical faculties that are so important 
to all children, but especially to the children of primary schools, 
forms a conspicuous feature of the revised curriculum. 

Under the new Eules, English ^including its subheads) and Arith- 
metic are to be compulsory in all schools. In schools where there are 
Irish-speaking pupils the Teacher, if acquainted with the Irish Lan- 
guage, is advised to use the vernacular as an aid to the elucidation 
of English, and Inspectors are at liberty to use Irish in conducting 
the school examinations. Kindergarten methods and Manual Instruc- 
tion, Drawing, Object Lessons, and Elementary Science, Singing, 
School Discipline, and Physical Drill, are compulsory in schools in 
which there are Teachers holding certificates of competency to give 
instruction in them, and these branches must be introduced into all 
schools as soon as possible. Cookery and Laundry work are compul- 
sory in Girls’ schools where there are competent Teachers and suit- 
able appliances, and Needlework is compulsory for girls in all schools 
with Female Teachers or Workmistresses. 

The individual examination of all the pupils in each subject of the 
Programme is abolished, except in special cases, but all schools will, 
as a rale, be examined fully at least once a year in the course that 
may be sanctioned for each. These courses can be arranged, with 
the approval of the Commissioners, so as to suit the needs of the 
various localities in which the schools are situated. 

Geography and History are not specified as Day School subjects, 
but they are by no means excluded from the New Programme, and 
during the Eeading Lessons the Teachers will be required to convey 
a sufficient* knowledge of these branches, by the alternative use of 
Literary, Geographical, and Historical Eeading Books. As the 
pupils will not be required in future to purchase Grammars, Geo- 
graphies, or Spelling Books, the cost of two additional Eeading Books 
will not be a serious burden. In very poor localities, however, it is 
expected that a free stock of Eeading Books shall be available for the 
use of the pupils. 

Although the Commissioners will be satisfied if instruction is 
efficiently given within the limits of the Programme outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs, yet they recognise the fact that, under the old 
Eesults System, additional subjects — Irish, French, Latin, Instru- 
mental Music, &c., were taught in many cases during school hours, 
and also before and after school hours. Under the Eules hitherto 

* In the higher Standards a sufficient knowledge of Geography is understood to imply a 
generalknowledge of the Map of the World, and amore minute knowledge of the geography 
of Ireland, the British Empire, and of portion of North America. Detailed matter, unlikely 
to interest children, shoutd be avoided. 
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• force if these subjects were taught in ordinary schools during otxpindtx. 

lours no results fees were paid for the instruction ; but it they Section a„ 
were taught in Model Schools, Convent, or Monastery Schools, during _A 
school hours, results fees were paid. The Commissioners considered Ecvuiea 
in ordinary National Schools, where the staff and accommodar gramme 
tion were limited, these subjects could not be taught, during the ordi- ^ onin 
na^ school hours, with efficiency, without imperffimgtheproficiency NaUonm 
L the essential subjects of the Programme. But they did not 
“ Mbit the teaching of these subjects during school hours, even m 
ordinary schools. 

Tn connection with the new scheme, the Commissioners sanction, 
as they sanctioned in connection with the old Results System, Irish, 

French Latin, Mathematics, and Instrumental Music, as optional 
branches that may be taught in all National Schools and that may 
be tewht in these schools during the ordinary school hours, provided 
the tXuacy of the course of instruction in the usual Day School 
lubieTteHot impaired or hampered thereby. But as the time for 
secular instruction is very limited, it may not be found possible m 
some schools to provide for instruction in any of these branches 
during the ordinary school hours. In such cases the Commissioners 
will to prepared to recognise them as extra branches if the course of 
ffislmcSs approved, and to grant special fees for the additional 
labour entailed P on the Teachers giving the mstructi «L; Tffi ese fe^ 
will be supplementary to the regular incomes of the Teachers tor th 
work done during the ordinary school hours. 


X. — English and its Sub-heads. 


The Commissioners think it necessary to impress 
importance of treating the subject of English as one »*»“*«. an 

agglomeration of many heterogeneous subjects. For conveniMce, it 
has been divided into sub-beads, but these sub-heads must not be 
treated as independent units, but rather as elements sub-serving the 
educational purpose of enabling the child to express 
efiectively through the medium of language. In teaching and e xami 
ing the course should be divided into two parts, the »e ha™g for 
its® central idea the cultivation of expression m the spoten ’ 

and the other the cultivation of expression m the wntten languag . 

(1.) Heading— Resting is the most import^t mbjeet of the Ihm 
gramme. The Commissioners provide on them Book List a var ety 

of reading books, and Teachers have gnat freedom 
Moreover; the Book List is kept open and the 9™“^“ “ 
always prepared to put on then List additional ^table tooks that 
may be brought under their notice by managers and others 

Although the Commissioners appreciate the 'XS^Tshoffid te 
rive reading, yet they are anxious that more , ,r 

devoted to the quality than to the quantity o © rea B Alternatin'* 
the matter read should be thoroughly understood. By 
the use of Literary, Historical, and Geographical ^ e ^.^ C ^ d 0 „,. 

able stock of information, can be conveyed to P f r _ a rjeciallv 

unduly straining their memories. The Reading » . 

the Geographicil Lessons, should always be accompamwl by 
priate charts and maps, to which constant reference , 

Tbo topography of toe school vicinity should be 
minds of the pupils, who should be able to draw gr P 
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the school premises and should know the four cardinal points, and 
, hence the nature of a map and of a globe should be explained. School 
excursions are recommended for the purpose of familiarising the 
children with the physical character of the surrounding district. A 
thorough acquaintance with local geography is the best introduction 
to a knowledge of wider areas. Wherever it is practicable, an Ord- 
nance Survey map of the locality should be hung up in the school- 
room. 

In the lower standards particular attention should be paid to the 
mechanical difficulties of the shorter words, irregularly spelled, and 
the children from the beginning should be taught to read with clear 
utterance and distinctness of articulation, and with such natural 
emphasis a-s should be used in ordinary speech. The sounds pro- 
duced, especially the vowel sounds and the final consonants, should 
be clear and distinct. The children should be encouraged to speak 
openly without muttering or whispering. During the Reading Lesson 
tho intelligence of the pupils and their ability to express themselves 
should be developed by easy questions on the matter of the lesson 
read. 

In reading and speaking, both Teachers and pupils should avoid, 
as much as possible, local pronunciation and accent. This, to some 
extent, can be done by giving the vowels their full sound, and attend- 
ing to the final consonants as already suggested. 

Where possible school libraries, with a suitable selection of books, 
should be provided so as to foster the love of reading in the children. 

As in England and elsewhere, Reading circles should be established 
in connection with the schools. These would be most helpful in 
spreading a knowledge of reading amongst the uneducated classes, 
who are too old to attend school or have not time. The practice 
of reading aloud at home has also an excellent effect on clearness of 
enunciation and distinctness of articulation. 

The Commissioners will be largely guided in their judgment of a 
school by the character of the Reading, and therefore a considerable 
portion of the school time each day should be devoted to this subject. 

(2.) Writing . — The first essentials in good handwriting are boldness 
and legibility. If neatness is added, other characteristics of the writ- 
ing are of secondary importance. At the same time, the Commis- 
sioners do not discountenance the careful imitation of a suitable head- 
line by those who wish to acquire the regular and definite character 
of handwriting which constitutes a good permanent hand. In schools 
having senior pupils, especially town schools, such pupils might be 
allowed to study Book-keeping during the Writing Lesson, if it should 
be thought desirable. As rapidity in writing is of great importance, 
dictation and transcription should be regularly practised, especially 
in the higher Standards. During the Writing Lesson the blackboard 
should be largely utilised. 

(3.) Spelling . — Practice in spelling is the best method of learning 
to spell well. The rules of spelling are no doubt of some help, but 
practice every day in writing on a slate or on paper the more difficult 
words of the lesson, combined with dictation, and transcription exer- 
cises, will enable most pupils to become -good spellers. It is recom- 
mended that the spelling throughout should be written, not oral. 
The pupils should be familiarised with the use of a Dictionary, and 
should be taught to have recourse to it in all cases of difficulty, either 
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of spe lling or pronunciation. As an aid to good spelling the Com- Appendix. 
missioners have introduced into the Programme, Word Building, section n„ 
By "a judicious exercise of simple combinations in Word Building, 
many of the difficulties encountered in acquiring ability to spell cor- Revised 
reotly may be overcome. It is not recommended that Spelling Books ™i m6 
should be used as task-books in National Schools in future, but they J'^Mteno- 
may be employed for purposes of reference. National 

(4.) Grammar. — The Commissioners think that the habit of speak- 
ing and writing grammatically can be best acquired from reading 
well-written books and listening to correct speakers, and by endea- 
vouring to express oneself fully and accurately in explanation and 
composition, but they recognise that a knowledge of the elements of 
Grammar is also not devoid of value. They do not think it desirable, 
however, that the memories of the pupils, particularly of the younger 
pupils, should be loaded with grammatical rules, and accordingly they 
have postponed to the higher standards the more difficult parts of the 
Science. Experience has universally shown that the grammar of 
one’s native language should not be learnt as that of a foreign one 
is usually acquired, and that a knowledge of the rules of grammar 
has not succeeded in ensuring the correct speaking of English. The 
Teacher of each school should make a list of the vulgarisms and sole- 
cisms prevalent in the locality of the school, and correct them as far 
as posable during the Grammar Lesson. In this way he will be able 
to do for the children what the home-life does for the children of 
better educated parents. The Commissioners attach great import- 
ance, as an intellectual exercise, to the Analysis of Sentences pre- 
scribed for the Fifth and Sixth Standards. While manuals of English 
grammar may be read with advantage by the more advanced pupils, 
is is not recommended that they should be used by the pupils as text- 
books in National Schools in future. 

(5.) Composition . — Composition is prescribed for the Third and 
higher Standards. In the Third and Fourth Standards the exercises 
in Composition should be as simple as possible. The great object to 
be aimed at throughout should be to teach the pupil to express his 
ideas with ease and naturalness, and while it should be the endeavour 
of the Teacher to make the exercises perfectly accurate in point of 
language, yet no less importance should be attached to the clearness 
and orderly arrangement of the matter than to the style of penman- 
ship, the spelling, or the grammar. As a further aid to the acquisi- 
tion of a good style, it is of immense importance that children should 
be trained from the earliest age to express themselves fully and accu- 
rately in replying to questions. Teachers should not be satisfied with 
answers that are not complete and correctly formed sentences. 


II. — -Arithmetic. 

The course in Arithmetic is confined in the Programme to subjects 
of practical utility to the pupils of Primary Schools. The Commis- 
sioners do not wish, however, to exclude the higher branches of arith- 
metical knowledge, and in schools where there are senior pupils 
desirous of studying these branches, arrangements can be made for 
enabling them to do so. -But the Commissioners recommend that 
the more advanced stages of Mathematics should be taught before or 
after the regular school hours as Extra Branches. 
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Appendix. As a very valuable part of Arithmetic, as an educational subject, 
Section II., is the training it gives in exact reasoning, it is important that the 
JL pupils should acquire an intelligent appreciation of the rules and of 
Revised the reasons of the various processes employed. 

SnStroc- The Commissioners are satisfied to insist that the average pupil 
SitiSLi sbaU o et sucil amount of arithmetical instruction as will enable 
Sehooia. him to perform intelligently, correctly, and quickly the calculations 
required in everyday life. They think that in all the Standards a 
knowledge of Mental Arithmetic should form an essential portion of 
the instruction, and that a practical acquaintance with measuring, 
weighing, &c., with tapes, rules, weights, and scales, &c., is of essential 
importance for all children of Primary Schools. Every school should, 
therefore, be provided with a beam and scales, sets of weights and 
measures, and small cases containing tape or rule. A knowledge of 
the Metric System of weights and measures would be most advan- 
tageous to the pupils, especially in the senior Standards. In all the 
Standards the Teachers should endeavour to make clear to the pupils 
the utility of the arithmetical processes by their application to con- 
crete objects and the ordinary affairs of business. The Decimal 
system is introduced in the early Standards, as it is of essential 
importance in connection with elementary science experiments, and 
presents no serious difficulty to the pupils when they have become 
proficient in the simple rules, and can easily be explained by refer- 
ence to the Metre scale introduced at the same time. 


III. — Kindergarten Methods and Manual Instruction. 

Under the regulations hitherto in force instruction in Kindergarten 
methods and principles was given in the case of Infants’ schools only. 
In the New Programme the Commissioners contemplate that, while 
the special Kindergarten exercises should be confined to the lower 
Standards, the so-called Heuristic method of instruction, by which 
children are enabled to find out things for themselves, by being 
placed, so to speak, in the position of discoverers, instead of being 
merely told about things, should permeate their whole scheme of 
Hand and Eye instruction, as well as the curriculum in Elementary 
Science. 

The Programme is drawn up specially to suit the circumstances of 
National Schools which, in many cases, are not fully equipped, or are 
located where materials are not procurable, unless they are of the 
least costly character. 

In every standard the exercises prescribed in the Programme are 
calculated to serve the most useful purposes of training the hand to 
delicacy and skill in manipulation, the eye to accuracy of measure- 
ment and the apprehension of symmetry of form, and the mind to 
quickness of perception and originality of thought. 

In the Senior Standards of well-equipped schools more advanced 
courses than those prescribed in the Programme may be sanctioned, 
provided the Commissioners are satisfied with the qualifications of 
the Teachers and with the proposed courses ; but it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that under no circumstances can the Commissioners 
approve of any course of Manual and Practical Instruction that 
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would tend to convert the National Schools into Technical or Trade 
Schools Technical Instruction and instruction in the details of 
narticuiar Trades are entirely outside the scope of the functions of a 
nrimary school, and all that the Commissioners aim at is to give such 
? tabling as will enable the pupils, when they leave school, to 
become intelligent and skilful workers at the various occupations 
may have to follow. As Manual and Practical Instruction, 
therefore is not intended to perfect the production of any one 
article but rather to train toe intelligence and observation, and to 
nroduce habits of neatness, dexterity, and carefulness in the child, 

is advisable that fresh exercises should he given at each, lesson, or 
the training will become a mere matter of memory and care, while 
the equally necessary functions of cultivating the intelligence and 
faculty of observation by reading the drawings and setting out the 
work will he neglected. 

A eraduated course of Kindergarten and Manual Instruction, such 
as the Commissioners contemplate, has been found m other countries 
to exercise a most beneficial effeot on the ordinary school studies. 
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Drawing can be taught to even the youngest children in some 
degree and when the Instructor is skilful it can he made to serve as 
a help towards the teaching of other subjects, espem ly Wntag. 

If a child has been taught how to draw a fairly straight hue without 
a ihrt a peat deal has been achieved, and if the eye of the child 
hasbee'n trained to accuracy of judgment, so that he is able to divide 
a straight line into two or more fairly equal parts without actual 
measurement a good foundation has been laid for more advanced 
work In the majority of National Schools, even where the teachers 
have not Certificates of Drawing, so much could he at once under 
taken and if the programme in schools of this class were limited to 

simple lines only, satisfacto™k wodd 

be initiated. The programme in Drawing is not intended to make 

artists of the pupil? hut to arouto in them some degree jot < 

the artistic aid symmetrical in form, and to enable them togpre 

expression to their ideas of form in an mtelligib^and 

There is scarcely any walk in life in winch a knowledge of Drawing 

is not highly useful. e . 

The Commissioners are of opinion that in giving rastraction m 
Drawing the Teachers should avail themselves large y of the black 
board, and not depend too much on the drawings set in copy books. 
Very often drawing done by children without proper Buperasion and 
with the frequent use of the India-rubber are worata nsdes^as 
tending to create carelessness of manipulation, mtld f n e f ’ 
of cWiness in the work, and a want of accuracy of observation m 

the details of the object copied. , 

In the case of pupils in the better equipped schools, and m aU 
schools, in the case of individual pupils displaying spe< cial 
for Drawing or Art work, the Commissioners do “ ot ,4 e ® ire ,^J 
the curriculum, and consequently they provide for the higher *”““*“* 
of Drawing and for -Water-colour Painting in the Senior Standards. 
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Appmdix. Tig Drawings made by the scholars during the year should be 
Sectymn., dated and preserved, in order to help the Inspector to form a trust 
— 1 . worthy opinion of the efficiency of the instruction. 

It would be most desirable, and it would be a stimulus to greater 
of InstruG- improvement, if the best of the drawings executed, from time to time 
tion in by the pupils m each school were framed and suspended in the school- 
SchooisT Wlth fche name of pupil attached. This would also have 

the effect of brightening the school-rooms. 


Special Note Applicable to Sections III. and IV. 

Until Teachers have received the necessary training they 
should attempt only the most elementary part of the work with 
all the Standards, and not necessarily keep to the programme of 
work assigned by the Commissioners. Alter teachers have 
received a course of instruction they may, by degrees, introduce 
additional branches, as the children show themselves capable of 
taking them up, but the introduction of the entire Programme 
will not be expected for the first year. 

From one to two hours per week in eaeh of the Sections HI. 
and IV. should be sufficient to cover all that is required. Two 
branches of the work may often be combined in one lesson, such 
as Freehand and Wire or Cardboard work, Scale and Geome- 
trical Drawing. 

. Girj3 above the 4th Standard need not take Manual Instruc- 
tion, but should continue the Drawing, more especially on the 
designing and artistic side. 


V. — Object Lessons and Elementaby Science. 

j provides for alternative courses in Object Lessons 

and Elementary Science ; but in most of the rural National Schools 
it would be desirable that the courses embracing the principles under- 
lying Agriculture and Horticulture should be adopted. In this con- 
nection the Commissioners desire to direct the attention of Managers 
aT [ c f Teachers to the French Scheme for teaching Ag riculture, of 
whn* a translation is published in the Appendix to the Report of 
the Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction (a copy of this 
translation will be circulated at an early date). At the same time 
the Commissioners leave Managers and Teachers free to select, with 
the concurrence of the Inspector, any of the courses that may seem 
most suited to the special circumstances of the schools. Managers 
may also submit for the approval of the Commissioners other courses 
than those provided, if they consider none of the Programme courses 
suitable. 

• - A - 3 ra S ar<Js Course I. of Elementary Experimental Science, it is 
intended that, as far as possible, all experiments should be performed 
by some, at any rate, of the scholars. The teaching should be 
directed m the first place, to produce accurate habits of experiment, 
0 . 3er y. a,tl0 “’ ancJ thought. The experiment should be undertaken 
with the object of solving a definite problem, and the explanation or 
discussion of results should not take place until the experiment has 
been repeated by individual members of the class a number of times. 
An accurate Balance is essential to such a course, and it should not 
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be attempted without such an. instrument. The greatest possible Aivmdtx. 
importance should be attached to the composition and style of the section IL, 
accounts of the experiment ; these notes should represent the scholar's _ 
own version of the experiment. The primary purpose of such a Revised 
course is to produce accurate habits of thought and work, and the gramme 
mere giving of information should be subordinate to this purpose. 

In giving instruction in Object Lessons, Teachers should make a gjjjjjgj 1 
distinction between observation of the Object itself and giving infor- 
mation about the Object. The pupils in the first instance should be 
asked closely to observe the Object and to describe everything they 
can see or discover about it, before the Teacher gives any instruction 
on the Object. In connection with Object Lessons and Elementary 
Science Lessons, as in connection with Manual and Practical Instruc- 
tion, the Heuristic method should be continuously employed. The 
pupils should cultivate the habit of obtaining knowledge directly and 
at first hand, finding out for themselves, and thus developing the 
faculty of observation. Children should also he encouraged to- make 
collections of Natural Objects to be found in the vicinity of the 
schools, and each school should have a Museum formed as far as pos- 
sible from the collections of the pupils. Shells, stones, flowers, Ac., 
would form most appropriate objects for a school Museum. 

A most useful combination of Drawing and Clay Modelling can be 
introduced as a help to the pupils in Object Lessons. Children 
should be encouraged to make simple drawings or models in clay of 
the simpler Objects. As with Drawing, the Teacher should make 
frequent use of the blackboard in connection with Object Lessons. 

Where the circumstances are suitable, School Excursions, to see 
Objects in their habitats, could be beneficially undertaken. Thus, a 
visit to the Zoological Gardens would enable the children to compare 
types of domestic animals with, which, they are familiar with wild 
animals of the same general order. In the same way periodical visits 
to a good kitchen garden would form an excellent series of Object 
Lessons of a real and useful character. While Object Lessons make 
the school lives of the children more happy, they also fulfil three 
principal and most important uses. They teach, the children to 
observe, compare, and contrast; they impart information, and they 
form the basis for instruction in Drawing, &c. 

The courses in Elementary Science detailed in Section V . of Pro- 
gramme, page 15, are not too difficult for the ordinary National 
School pupil. And here again, the Commissioners think it necessary 
to remark that by the courses in Elementary Science they do not 
wish to train electricians, agriculturists, &c. ; but they wish to give 
all pupils useful instruction, and the possible future electrician or 
agriculturist suoh a knowledge of the great natural principles under- 
lying his profession, as will enable him to pursue it with success in 
after life. 

The great end Teachers should endeavour to secure in connection 
with Elementary Science is to produce the scientific habit of research, 
and to impress the leading scientific principles upon the nascent 
intelligence by observation and simple experiment on the part of the 
pupils, and by plain expository and practical illustration on the part 
of the Teacher. 

As a help to instruction in Course II., every school should whenever 
possible, have a small plot of ground as a garden. If this is not 
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Appendix, feasible, garden boxes should be placed in the windows, and be planted 
Section II., with the simpler flowers, which could be used for illustrating the 
F - lessons. The gardens and boxes would, moreover, make the schools 
Revised more cheerful and attractive to the children, and would aid largely 
eramme in the development of artistic taste and a love of nature, 
of Instruc- 
tion in 
National 

Scho ° l8 ' VI. — Singing. 

The Commissioners desire to see Vocal Music taught in every 
National School, as they consider that, apart altogether from the 
pleasure derivable from vocalisation, the study of Music in any form 
is a refining and intellectual pursuit, and the exercise of the vocal 
organs and the lungs induced by Singing is beneficial in most cases 
to the health and spirits of the pupils. Music is also calculated to 
have a cheering influence on school life generally. 

The Programme provides for the Tonic Sol-Fa Method or the Staff 
Notation Method of Instruction. The Tonic Sol-Fa is much the 
simpler method, and by means of it young children can he taught to 
Bing by note. In large schools a combination of the two methods 
might be desirable — the Tonic Sol-Fa for the Lower Standards and 
the Staff Notation for the Higher Standards. In every school, how- 
ever, one or the other method should be taught, and the Tonic Sol-Fa 
is so simple that there is no excuse for any Teacher not being familiar 
with it. Experience has shown that the Tonic Sol-Fa method, if 
properly taught in primary schools, is attended with excellent results. 

In the New Programme it should he noted that Singing by Ear is 
prescribed for the 1st Standard. 

For the Staff Notation course, either “Fixed” or “Movable” Do 
system may be used. 

The prepared exercises in Solfa-ing may be taken from any 
approved graded course and may be sung from Books, Charts, or 
Blackboard. 

Each Standard should show a good knowledge of the Time as well 
as of the Tune of the previously prepared exercises. 

The Songs should he sung in good time and tune by all the Stan- 
dards. Only the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Standards will be required 
to sing the songs from notes. The words in all cases should he well 
known and should be clearly and distinctly pronounced. 

In all cases of Singing, whether by ear or note, special attention 
should be directed to the production of softness and sweetness of 
intonation. Straining of the voice should he carefully avoided, 
especially with young children, as serious injury is often done to the 
vocal chords by this dangerous practice. 


VII. — School Discipline and Physical Dbill. 

Physical Drill has been taught hitherto, as a rule, only in connec- 
ion with Kindergarten Classes in National Schools. In the Bevised 
Programme it is provided that Physical Drill shall form part of the 
curriculum for all the Standards, from the lowest to the highest. 
Exercise of this character is beneficial to the children of all National 
Schools, but particularly to the children of town schools. If the 
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physical exercise is judiciously practised, so as not to fatigue the Appendix. 
pupils it becomes a source of pleasure, varies the monotony of the section II. 
ordinary school day, improves the health of the children, trains them 
to hold themselves erect, and to walk and move properly. This Revised 
improvement in the physical health and deportment of the pupils gr.nmme 
re-acts favourably on their capacity for mental exertion, and tire 
literary side of the instruction in a school eventually profits by the National 
introduction of physical exercise. 

In the Programme the exercises are graduated from the simplest 
forms of Babies’ drill in the 1st Standard to complex marching move- 
ments and exercises in the 6th Standard. In addition to, or as sub- 
stitutes for, the Drill and Exercises, school games may be practised— 

Cricket, Baseball, Croquet, Handball, or any other suitable game 
may be played where there are facilities. In town schools, as a rule, 
and in schools having small play-grounds, there are not facilities for 
theso games, and then reliance must be placed entirely on Drill and 
physical exercises. 

Physical Drill should take place in the open air so far as is possible. 

If practised in the school-room, the pupils should never be allowed 
to stand on the seats or desks, and the windows should be opened 
as widely as possible so that the air of the room may be pure. Half- 
time pupils and delicate pupils should not be asked to practise 
Physical Drill. In all cases a Teacher should use the greatest 
prudence in regard to the nature of the physical exercise, its duration, 
the conditions under which it is taken, the pupils who can be allowed 
to practise it, <fec. All school games and exercises should be practised 
under the eye of the Teacher, and the golden rule that should guide 
him in regard to these exercises is, that they should tend to help the 
normal development of the growing frame of the child, but not unduly 
to accelerate it or to retard it. 

In connection with physical exercise the Commissioners attach the 
very highest importance to school discipline, punctuality, deportment, 
politeness, and good manners. In every Standard the Teacher should 
insist on immediate and cheerful obedience to direction, respect for 
superiors, gentle and orderly deportment, politeness in addressing any 
person or in replying to a question, and the avoidance of boonshness, 

&C., on all occasions. In these respects the Teacher can instruct more 
by example than by lecture; but no opportunity should be lost of 
impressing on the children that the exercise of politeness, goo 
manners, and respect for elders and superiors, is not a sacrifice or 
independence, as it is sometimes thought to be by the ill-maiinered. 

It should also be explained to the children that success in life largely 
depends on politeness and good manners, and that natural gi or 
educational attainments lose a great deal of their value and mos o 
their charm if coupled with rudeness or incivility. 


yUI— C ookery and Laundry Work. 

Instruction in Cookery and Laundry Work baa not usmally been 
undertaken hitherto until the pupils reached the 4th Standard The 
Commissioners provide in the Eevised Programme that these subjects 
shall be initiated in the 1st Standard, and be continued through all 
the Standards. Having regard to the circumstances of a large number 
of the National Schools, the social conditions of the pupils, and the 
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difficulties of obtaining in many instances even the cheapest materials, 
the programmes in Cookery and Laundry Work have been made as 
simple as possible, requiring few appliances and but small supplies of 
the most commonly available materials. The Commissioners feel that 
instruction in these branches must begin at the foundation, and that 
for some years the efforts of the Teachers must be directed mainly to 
imparting information on the general principles governing Cookery 
and Laundry Work , together with practice in the simpler forms of 
food preparation and. plain washing. It would be impossible to 
carry out the new programme fully in many schools now, but the pro- 
gramme will help Managers and Teachers to arrange simple courses 
of Cookery Instruction and Laundry Work for all classes of schools. 
In the larger schools, where these branches are successfully taught 
to senior Classes at present, more advanced Cookery and Laundry 
Work courses may continue to be followed, hut the Commissioners 
disapprove of the introduction now or at any future time of “ fancy " 
Cookery or “ornamental” Laundry Work into the National schools. 
Their object in respect of these branches is similar to their object in 
respect of Manual Instruction generally — they do not wish to train 
cooks or laundresses, but to impart such information about these and 
cognate domestic sciences as shall enable the average primary school 
girl, when she assumes the position of a housewife, to perform the 
ordinary culinary and washing operations that may appertain to her 
position, or efficiently to superintend these operations when per- 
formed by others. 

The lessons in Cookery and Laundry Work should be made the 
occasions for imparting sufficient information on hygienic matters. 
The absolute necessity for personal cleanliness, the preservation of 
the “ sweetness " of a house by attention to the sanitary arrangements 
and by washing, the care that should be exercised in cleaning pots, 
pans, &c., the caution necessary in the purchase of food, and the 
economy of food, would each form a suitable subject for discourse and 
demonstration. 

Whenever possible there should be separate apartments for 
Cookery and Laundry Work, but where such separate rooms are not 
available instruction in these branches ought to be so arranged that 
it should take place at the close of the secular instruction, so that the 
school-room could be cleaned and made ready for the literary work of 
the following day. 

The “ Centre ” system under which a Kitchen and Laundry, with 
suitable appliances, could be provided for the use of the pupils of 
different schools in the same locality at different times, would be very 
feasible in towns and places where there are several National schools 
within comparatively small areas. 

IX. — Needlework. 

The Needlework Programme has been revised so as to admit of in- 
struction in the subject throughout all the Standards. - Moreover, the 
Commissioners no longer insist on the “ Alternative Scheme ” for the 
6th Standard in any school. , - - 

The time prescribed for Needlework Instruction in the old rules 
is now considered excessive, and it is expected that- if three hours 
per week, at the most, are henceforth devoted to the subject, quite 
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sufficient knowledge of sewing, &c„ can be imparted, provided the 
work is properly organised. In special cases more time ^ may be 
thought necessary; but this is a matter that can be arranged m each 
such case with the Inspector, subject to the approval of the Commis- 
sioners. Every girl present in school should receive instruction during 
the full time devoted to the needlework lesson. In England it. is 
customary to allow the senior girls in turn, some five or six at a time, 
to bring from home, for the sewing lesson, garments which require to 
be repaired, and this arrangement has been found to work well and 
to connect the school work with the every-day domestic life of the 
scholars. The Commissioners think this system worthy of a trial in 
Ireland, hut, of course, due heed will have to he given to sanitary 
considerations in schools where it is adopted, 

As in the case of Drawing and other subjects, it would be desirable 
that specimens of Needlework' of marked excellence, executed by the 
pupils, should be preserved 'in a suitable glas3 case, with the names 
of the pupils attached. 

In certain districts, where Needlework forms a local industry, or 
where there are exceptional facilities for instruction in. the subjec , 
special courses of instruction may be arranged with the approval of 
the Commissioners. . 


Appendix. 
Section II.,- 


TTf 
Revise! 
Pro- — - 
gi amfflji 
of Instruc- 
tion yif,-. 
Na±i$n*l 
Schools. 


X,— Optional oe Extra Branches. 

The Commissioners provide in the New Programme for five optional 
ine i^mimssioue r ™ i Latin, Mathematics, and Instru- 

guests fSagi&j isrrss 

that sufficient, instruction can he gi -.vith instruction in tho 

cases during school ho^s, th wSch tSy are in 

portion of ‘ho ordmary day scW pro^e^ OT ^ > £ large 
educational affinity. Ear instance, in r schools, instnic- 

schools, and in the case of particular pum , Writing . 

tion in Shorthand, and Typewriting cp Object Lessons and 

Lesson; instruction in. Mechanics during tue uuj 
Elementary Science Lessons, and so on. 

Ik this connection, ^® Ve ^ h * ac ^o?*iS™^inade a pleasant.' 
teachers against over-pressure. w ons should be suited to tbe 

CS for acquiring knowledge possessed by 

is merely an indicatlon of toe Mmsjnd d which Managers 

The Commissioners will consider other ri g ^ musfc bo 

ass 5X»“S^?S~ -» 

district. •' 1 • • 
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Appendix. REVISED programme of instruction in; 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


I. — ENGLISH,* with Sub-head3 
(1.) Reading. 

(2.) "Writing. 

(3.) Spelling. 

(4.) Grammar. 
(5.) Composition. 


1st STANDARD. — (Infants and lit Claw.) 

Infants — up to 1st Class. 

Reading. — 1st and 2nd Sections of First Book, or any similar Read- 
ing Book approved by the Commissioners. 

Writing . — To copy letters of alphabet on dotted lines on paper, or 
on ruled slates. 

Spelling . — To spell words of two letters. 

IsT Class. 

Reading . — To read distinctly, correctly, and with intelligence, the 
lessons in the First Book, or in any similar Reading Book approved 
by the Commissioners. To read detached words at sight. To answer, 
in fully-formed sentences, simple questions on the matter of the 
lessons. 

Writing . — To copy on ruled slate or ruled paper words selected by 
the Inspector from the Reading Book used in the class, and written 
on the blackboard by the Teacher. Large-hand copy-books, with 
exercises regularly dated for each day of pupil's attendance, to be 
ready for inspection. 

Spelling . — To write on a slate words selected from the lessons. To 
be able to form the simplest combinations in Word Building. 


Section IL, 
F. 

Bevised 
Pro- 
gramme 
of Instruc- 
tion in 
National 
Schools. 


2nd STANDARD.— <2nd Class.) 

Reading . — To read correctly, with distinctness and intelligence, the 
lessons in the Second Book, or in any similar Reading Book approved 
by the Commissioners, and to answer, in fully-formed sentences, simple 
questions on the words, phrases, and matter of the lesson read. . To. 
repeat correctly about 40 lines of the poetry contained in the Read- 
ing Book. To know the difference between Syllables and Words. 

* If there are Irish-speaking punils in a school, the teacher, if acquainted with the Irish 
language, should, whenever practicable, emnloy the vernacular as an aid to the elucida- 
tion and acquisition of the Enphsh language. Inspectors ar*' nfc Hbert.v to employ the. 
vernacular iu the conduct of their examinations if they think it desirable to do so 
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Writing —To write from dictation a short passage (not more than 
four lines) from the Beading Book, read slowly once, and then dic- 
tated word hv word. Large and round-hand copy-books, with exer- 
cises regularly dated for each day of pupil’s attendance, to be ready 

Sveliini 7 — To write correctly on a slate words selected from the 
lessons and to spell phrases or short sentences selected from the 
lessons! To make simple combinations in Word Building. 


Appendix. 
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3rd STANDARD.— (3rd Class.) 


Beadi/ 17 — To read with ease, distinctness of articulation, correct- 
ness and intelligence, the lessons of the Third Book, or of any similar 
Reading Book approved by the Commissioners, and to answer, in fully- 
formed sentences, simple questions on the words, phrases and mstte 
of the lesson read. To repeat correctly and expressively, about 60 
lines of the poetry contained in the Reading Book. To know what is 
a Sentence and what is a Paragraph. 

Writ<„g — To write from dictation a short passage (not more than 
six lines) from Reading Book, read slowly once, and toen dictated 
•lowly Round-hand copy-books, with exercises regularly dated for 
each day of pupil's attendance, to be ready for inspection. 

v-ellina To write correctly on a slate words selected from the 

lessons aid to spell short sentences and phrases selected from the 
lessons! To be able to make more advanced combinations in Word 
Building than what is required in 2nd Standard. 

Grammar .— To point out the principal Parte of Speech in an ordi- 

To form simple sentences, employing parts of speech 
selected by Inspector. 


4th STANDARD.— (4th Class.) 


v To read with ease, distinctness of articulation, correct- 

&£■ ir: 

of the poetry contained in the Reading Book. To know what 
be able to make more advanced combinations m Word Building 

aKRBBBEK? SOSt 

_ ,!ea fmm inv ROolC Or 


AUjCUlUVOO) , wa. mw. ' , 

• Note.— I n tth Standard. and « Sbll” nh€ 7 pSpo«i. 

PgMi gr; previoa*ly toy the pupils, -wtoicto toe y 
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Appendices to Sixty-seventh Report of Commissioners [1900, 

tionSj and Interjections. (6.) To be able to correct simple gram- 
matical errors — sack as a Noun in tke singular used with a Verb in 
the plural, or vice versa, (c.) To be able to recognise the Subject, the 
Predicate, and tke Object in a simple sentence, and to modify them 
by words and phrases. 

Composition . — To write a short description (not more than 20 
lines) of a familiar object — a house, a held, a river, a table, &c. — with 
correct spelling and grammar. 


5th STANDARD.— (5th Class.) 

Beading . — To read with fluency, distinctness of articulation, cor- 
rectness, and intelligence, the Fifth Book of Lessons, or any similar 
Reading Book approved by the Commissioners. To be acquainted 
with the meanings of the words and phrases, and to answer, in fully- 
formed sentences, questions on the matter of the lessons read.* To 
repeat correctly, and with good expression, about 100 lines of the 
poetry contained in the Reading Book. To know, the object of. the 
principal punctuation marks. 

Writing . — To write from memory, in small hand, the substance of 
a short story (of not more than 20 lines), read out twice, the first 
time slowly, with correct spelling, correct use of capital letters, gram- 
matical expression, and proper punctuation. Small hand copy-bookB, 
with exercises in transcription, regularly dated for each day of pupil’s 
attendance, to be ready for inspection. 

Spelling . — To write correctly on a slate or otherwise the more diffi- 
cult words of the lessons, and to spell phrases or short sentences from 
the lessons read. To be able to make more advanced- combinations in 
Word Building than what are required in 4th Standard, and to 
explain the method of forming Nouns 1 , Verbs, and Adjectives from 
each other. 

Grammar. — (a.) To be acquainted with the general principles of 
Syntax. (6.) To analyse simple sentences. (c.) To correct gram- 
matical errors, such as use of past participle for past tense, incorrect 
use of the verb “ to do ” with the verb “ to be.” 

Composition.— To write a simple letter in correct form on any 
familiar subject, with correct spelling, grammar, and punctuation. 


6th STANDARD.— (6th Class.) 

Beading . — To read with fluency, distinctness of articulation, CO?- 1 
rectness, and intelligence, the Sixth Book of Lessons, or any similar 
Reading Book approved by the Commissioners. To be acquainted 
with the meanings of the words and phrases, and to answer, in fully-* 
formed sentences, questions on the matter of the lessons, read.* To 
repeat correctly and with good expression about 120 lines of the 
poetry contained in the Reading Book. 

Writing . — To write at once on paper from slow dictation, in a free 
legible hand, and with correct spelling and punctuation, a paragraph 
of ten or twelve lines from the Reading Book; also, six detached 
words selected from the same lesson. Copy-books with exercises of 
at least one page of transcription, regularly dated for each day of 
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pupil's attendance, to be ready for inspection Specimens of orna- 
mental Penmanship may be included amongst the exercises. Seet.onH., 

S veiling. -To write correctly on a date or otherwise the more diffi- Ra ,— 
U ^_ nrr i q of the lessons, and to spell phrases and short sentences Pr0 _ 
frtmTe lesi^. To be familiar vdtk Word Building especially as 

Laris tbe formation of English words from Latin and Greek words, 
with affixes and suffixes. . SaUoois. 

Grammar —{a.) To be acquainted with the principal Latin and 
Greek wordsTprefixes, and affixes employed m the formation of 
Fnriish words, lb.) To be able to correct grammatical errors in the 
use of 11 shall ” and “will,” be. (e.) To analyse simple and complex 
sentences. ( d .) To paraphrase a short poetical extract. 

Composition. — To write a short essay of thirty or forty lines on 
some "familiar subject, with correct spelling, grammar, and punctua- 
tion. 


II._ ARITHMETIC. 


1st STANDARD.— (Infanta and 1st Class.) 


Infants — ur to 1st Class. 


>•) To e s!“up W U T0 

add IIS of nu^I the^T u P ot exceeding 10. M 

mentally simple addition of concrete numbero-the totals not to 

enceed 8. 


1st Class. 


(a.) To read and set down numbers up to and ihcl^. thrce 
places of fimires (b.) To know tbe simple Addition Table, (c.) J-o 
and add on slate or blackboard three numbers 

each not exceeding tw0 P^wf SeffiSTy Staple 

Affltamd 1 SubtaStion of concrete numbers under 10. (f.) To 

know the sub-divisio-ns of Is. 


2nd STANBAUD. — (2nd Class.) 


(a.) To read and set down any numterupto.and iucludingfo^ 

correctly from dictation, Id.) To measure “f^f^ d w gbti 
mth a. tape or rule (el To weigh ounces and pounds with weignis 
and scales (f.) To perform simple mental cal^ataon^Mffitimi 
and Subtraction involving concrete numbers. ^ (#•) . . ^ 

j divisions of 10s. (A.) To know the subdivisions of a, week, (t.) io 

know the clock. 
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Appendix. 3rd STANDARD. — (3rd Class.) 

Section n., ^ j To read and set down any number up to, and including, six 

Reviled places of figures. (6.) To know the Pence Tables, (c.) To work 

Pro- on slate or paper sums in all the simple rules, (1) whole numbers 

ofiStruc' without decimals, (2) whole numbers with decimals, (d.') To measure 
National ^^h ^ etr6 scale, (e.) To weigh quarter stones, half stones, and 

Schools. stones. ( f .) To measure pints and. quarts, (g.) To perform mental 

calculations involving the use of easy concrete numbers in the four 
simple Rules, (h.) To know the sub-divisions of £1. (i.) To know 
the sub-divisions of a month, and the number of days in. each month. 


4th STANDARD.— (4th Class.) 

(a.) To know numeration and notation well, (b.) To know the 
Avoirdupois weight and Coal weight tables, (c.) To set down from 
dictation, and to work on slate or paper, accurately and speedily, a 
sum of seven lines in addition of money. ( d .) To measure and to 
calculate superficial areas of rectangular four-sided spaces, floors of 
rooms, &c., involving simple calculations of square inches, square feet, 
square yards, (e.) To measure from fluid drachms to ounces, (1) with 
graduated measures, (2), approximately with a teaspoon, desert spoon, 
or tablespoon, (f.) To perform mentally simple exercises in addition 
of money, (g.) To know sub-divisions of a year. 


5th STANDARD.— (5th Class.) 

(a.) To set down correctly and to perform speedily exercises in 
addition of money up to 12 lines, subtraction of money, multiplication 
of money with multipliers up to- 1,000, division of money with divisors 
up to 1,000. (b.) To set down correctly from dictation, and to calcu- 
late example shop bills involving 10 simple items. (c.) To know the 
tables of linear and square measure, straw weight, and flour weight. 
( d .) To know the sub-divisions of a mile, (g.) In addition to practical 
measurement required for 4th Standard, to measure and calculate 
area of entire surfaces and cubical contents of rectangular figures, 
such as boxes, rooms, &c. (f.) To measure up in gallons, (g.) To 

perform mentally simple exercises in subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of money, (h.) To perform mentally very simple exercises 
in addition, subtraction, and multiplication of inches, feet, and yards. 
(i.) To explain the Metric System. 


6th STANDARD.— (6th Class.) 

(a.) To know the principles of vulgar and decimal fractions, and 
to illustrate them by concrete examples. ( b .) To know Notation and 
Numeration of vulgar fractions, and to be able to set down and work 
on paper exercises in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion of easy vulgar fractions, (c.) To work easy exercises in Practice, 
Unitary Method, and Simple Interest, (d.) To be expert in the 
practical measurement and weighing prescribed for the preceding 
standards, (e.) To be expert in mental calculations involving rule# 
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III.— KINDERGARTEN METHODS AND MANUAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

i 

1st STANDARD. — (Infants and 1st Class.) * 

0 

Infants — up to 1st Class. i 

£ 

First Gift. To perform exercises with coloured balls — to- distin- 
guish the colour of each ball. To thread coloured beads. Second 
Gift (Form). Third Gift. Forms of Life and Knowledge. Tablet 
laving, squares only ; Forms of Life. . 

Fourth Gift (Forms of Life and Beauty). Liat-laymg. To perforate 
patterns for embroidering. 


1st Class. 

Stick-laying, Forming lines, angles, and figures. Placing from 
dictation. Placing from drawings. Making drawings on dotted 
paper of simple designs made with the sticks. / 

Paper-folding. Observing the similarity and dissimilarity of various 
flat shapes. Picking out paper-cuts from the drawings and vice versa. 
Folding simple borders from plans. Folding simple flat shapes from 
plans. 

2nd STANDARD.— (2nd Class.) 

‘ ’ More advanced exercises in Paper-folding. Polygon and area fold- 
ing. Drawing plans of various simple folds on dotted paper and on. 
the blackboard. . , . . , 

Brick work. Observations of a solid. Placing one bnck from 
description. Making lines of any length. Oblong Frame and Figure 
laying. Placing one brick from plan and elevation. 


3rd STANDARD.— (3rd Class.) 

More advanced exercises on Brick work, placing six or more bricks 
from description, and from plan and elevation. Transferring points 
from a brick to the drawing and vice versa. Drawing the plan and 
elevation of several bricks. 

- Simple exercises in string work. Tying a reef knofc^ a slip knot, &c., 
from drawing. 


4th STANDARD.— (4th Class.) 

More advanced exercises in string work and parcel tying. Sewing 
in the leaves of a book, <fcc. . . , , 

Wirework, bending wire in one plane, farming designs of straight 
lines to gauge measurement and judgment. Chain work. Drawing 
the right angle development of an acute angle design. In each case 
a complete drawing to scale or dimension.' must be made on dotted 
paper before the work is begun, 
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Appendix. 6th STANDARD. — (5th Class.) 

Section II, 

■ _£*_ More advanced exercises in wire bending. Introducing designs in 
Revised two planes and curves. Drawing the plan and elevation and making 
gramme a design ^ w ^ re from description. Special encouragement to be 
of Instruc- given to original designs drawn full size and composite designs stitched 
National or * to cardboard. 

SohoolB. Flat cardboard work. Making the drawing full size on plain card- 
board. Cutting out without the aid of a rule as a guide for the 
knife. Developments of simple models. 


6th STANDARD. — (6th Class.) 

More advanced exercises in flat work. Decorating in pencil and 
colour. Special encouragement should be given to original or part 
original designs. These designs are best first of all drawn freehand 
on dotted paper. 

Simple scroll work and built up cardboard models by the use of 
the clinch pin. The drawing to be made either full size or to a scale. 

Note.— T he upper divisions of tlie 5th and all the 6th Shwdnrd in large towns where a 
workshop is provided, should eventually be put through a course of manual training in 
woodwork for two hours in each week, by a special teacher, quite separate from the ordi- 
nary class teacher. This does not apply to country schools, nor will it be put in operation 
in the towns, until a centre has been formed and due notice has been given. 


IV. — DRAWING. 

•1st STANDARD. — (Infanta and 1st Class.) 

Infants — up to 1st Class. 

Drawing lines and simple designs on chequered slates both with 
rules and freehand. Grooved slates should not be used, and rubbing 
out mistakes should be discouraged as much as possible. 

1st Class. 

(a.) More advanced designs on dotted paper, both freehand and 
ruled. 

(&.) Ruling lines and simple figures from measurement on plain 
paper. 

(c.) Freehand straight-lined figures on plain paper. 

(d.) Repetition of simple forms, both freehand and ruled. 


2nd STANDARD.— (2nd Class.) 

(<?.) More advanced exercises in (6), (c), and (d). 

( f .) Ruling, by dictation. . . 

(y.) Ruling figures from the blackboard without measurement. . 
(h.) Freehand straight-lined and sample curved figures on plain 
paper. . . . - 

(t.) Repetition of straight and curved lines, including writing fonnSr 
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3rd STANDARD. — (3rd Class.) 

y.) Mors advanced exercises in (f), ( g ), O'), ^ (*)■ 

; (k.) Ruling and freehand from memory. 

(/.) Bold curves. 

! ( m .) Billing in part or the whole copy with parallel lines with 
'pencil or coloured crayons. 


Appendix. 
Section 11, 
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4th STANDARD. — (4th Class.) 


(».) More advanced exercises in (i), (1), -and (m). 

(o.) Simple freehand copies from wall charts or blackboard, and 
only very occasionally from small cards. 

Ip 1 Simple exercises on scale drawing both on dotted and plain 
pap«. These should be made from very roughly drawn dimensioned 

sketches. 

( 2 .) Memory drawing of very simple forms. 


5th STANDARD— (5th Class.) 

(r.) More advanced exercises in (o), (p ), and ( q )■ 
(a.) Model drawing of simple regular figures. 

(t.) Simple geometrical drawing. 

(u.) Scale making. 

(n.) Partly original designs in freehand. 


6th STANDARD. — (6th Class.) 


(w) More advance 1 exercises in (r), (t), (u), and (s'). 

(x.) Unaided original designs in freehand. 

(y.) Model drawing of simple common objects. 

( 2 .) Drawing from nature. Shading from the flat and round. Per- 
spective. Water-colour p aint i n g. 


NOTK— sparij^gly tocfcs^ e Colcm^^paper'l na y 

pinboards, T and sat scares are to bn need in all standards above «h. 
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V.— OBJECT LESSONS AND ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
(ALTERNATIVE COURSES.) 


- 

Course X. 

Experimental Science. 

Course n. 

Principles of Agriculture and 
Horticulture. 

Course III. 

Sonnd, light, Ac. 

' Course XV. 

Electricity and Magnetism. 

1st Standard, 

Infants up to First Class. 

Object lessons on np.turnl objects 
selected asfaraspossthU thatevery 
child should be able to handle 
them either in the school or in the 

.First Class. 

mon Objects o^^anges?™?.— the 
fire, candle flame, burning oil ; ico, 

milk, cheese. Ac. 

Infants up to First Class. 
Object lessons on the animals 
about a farm ; their food and 
usefulness. 

First Class. 

Twenty object lesions on the prin- 

SKSStKKSS” “ 

Infants up to First Class 
Sounds and noises, musical sounds. 
A piece of looking-glass. Bright 
and dull substances. Trans- 
parent and opaque substances. 

First Class. 

Twenty object lessons. High and 1 
low notes. Colours. Breaking up . 
of white light by piece of glass 1 
or bottle of « ater. Heat from 1 
the sun, burning glass. 

Infants and First Class. 
General object lessons to cul- 
tivate careful observation. 
See Course L 

2nd Standard, 

Twenty objeot lessons on:-The 
Eduieness? 'maUeibi tl ty^lntfi h 
Ity, hotness, coldness, and hard- 
ness, molting, evaporation, solids. 

Twenty object lesions on tools or 
implement* used in farm or 
garden. Daily life on a farm. 
Ploughing, sowing, reaping, the 
dairy, flour, milk, Ac., &c. 

Twenty objeot les-ooB on :-Tnnlng 
fork, echoes, effects of heat on 
substances. Methods of con- 
veying heat from one place to 
another. Plane, mirror, image 
in a bent piece of polished meial. 

Twenty object lessons on 
Effects of rubbing such sub- 

ri ce9 g,s^, K &^ D tg 

siU^flannel, Ac. The Elec- 

3rd standard, 

Measurement of lines] arena and 
volumra^JWater dtaphiced by^ a 
or leveMcadlng to^a knowledge of 

Character of theroot,stem. leaves, 
flower, Mid fruit ^ of common 
heat, frost, 4c., on plants. 

Molting, dissolving in hoi and cold 

water. Expansion, the ther- 
mutnsWr. 1 ts construction and . 
use. Boiling and freezing points. 

Properties of magnets. At- 
nctisatlon. 6 The ° D |»mpiujs 
needle. , 
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VI.— SINGING. ; 

A. — Tonic sol-fa. • •; 

B. — Staff Notation. •' . 

1st STANDARD. — (Infants and 1st Class.) . [ • 
Infants — up to 1st Class. 

To sing sweetly, in unison, any three approved school songs! 

1st Class. : • 

A. — 1. To sing from the Examiner’s (or Teacher’s) pointing on the 
Modulator the tones of the chord of Doh in any easy order. 

2. To sing sweetly, in unison, any three approved school songs. : 

B. To sing sweetly, in unison, any three approved school songs. - 

2nd STANDARD.— (2nd Class.) 

A. — l. To sing frbm the Examinees (or Teacher’s) pointing on the 
Modulator the tones of the chord of Doh in any order. 

2. To sing any six previously prepared exercises with time, and 
tune combined on the First Step of the Method. 

3. To sing sweetly, in unison, any four approved school songS. 

B. — 1. To sing from the Examiner’s (or Teacher’s) pointing on a 
Blank Staff, the tones of the chord- of Do in any order. - ; 

2. To sol-fa' any six previously prepared exercises of a very elemen- 
tary character, with tune and time combined. 

3. To sing sweetly, in unison, any four approved school songs.. - 

3rd STANDARD.— (3rd Class.) 

A. — 1. -To sing from the Examiner’s (or Teacher’s) pointing on- the 
Modulator the tones of the chords of Doh and Soh- in any easy order. 

2. To sing any six previously prepared exercises with time and 
tune combined on the Second Step of the Method. 

3. To sing sweetly, in unison, any six approved school songs. 

B. — 1. To sing from the Examiner’s (or Teacher’s) pointing on a 
Blank Staff the tones of the chords Do and Sol in any easy order. 

2. To so>l-fa any six previously prepared exercises of an elementary 
character with time and tune combined. 

3. To sing sweetly, in unison, any six approved school songs.- 

4th STANDARD.— (4th Class.) : 

A. — 1. To sing from the Examiner’s (or Teacher’s) pointing on the 
Modulator simple passages in the major diatonic scale. 

;; 2. To sing any six previously prepared exercises with time and tune 

.combined, on the Third Step of the Method. ; 

3. To sing sweetly, in unison, any eight approved school songs, 

B. — 1. To sing from the Examiner’s (or Teacher’s) pointing on a 
Blank Staff, simple passages in. the major diaitonic scale. 

2. To sol-fa any six previously prepared' exercises of a simple 
character, containing all the tones of the major diatonic scale. 

3. To sing sweetly, in unison, any eight approved school songs. • 
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5th STANDARD. — (5th Class.) Sec n „ 

1 To sing from the Examiner's (or Teacher's) pointing on the F. 


Pro- 

. _ gramme 

exercises with, time and tune of instruc- 
tion in 
National 


Modulator, simple passages, including transition to first sharp or flat Revised 
keys; also’ simple passages in the Minor Mode. Pro " 

2. To sing any six previously prepared exerci: 

combined, containing transitions of one remove. 

3. To sing from notes, in .two or more parts, any three approved Schools, 
school songs. 

p i. To sing from the Examiner's (or Teacher's) pointing on a 

Blank Staff, simple passages in the keys of G, D, E, or Bf> ; also 
simple passages in the Minor Mode. _ 

2. To sing any six previously prepared exercises with time and tune 
combined, in the keys of G, D, F. or Bb. 

3. To sing from notes, in two or more parts, any three approved 
school songs. 


6th STANDARD.— (6tH Class.) 


A. — 1. To sol-fa from the Examiner’s (or Teacher’s) pointing on a 
Blank Staff, simple diatonic passages in any key. 

2. To sing any six previously prepared exercises of a simple 
character in Staff Rotation — each exercise to he in a different key. 

3. To sing from notes in either Tonic Sol-fa or Staff Notation, and 
in two or more parts, any three approved school songs. 

B. 1. To sing from the Examiner’s (or Teacher’s) pointing on a 

Blank Staff, diatonic, passages in any key. 

2. To sol-fa any six previously prepared exercises of a fairly 
advanced character — each exercise to he in a different key. 

3. To sing from notes, in two or more parts, any three approved 
school songs. 


Norn— The Modulator and Blank Staff Testa will he given in the first instance to the 
whole class collectively. These Tests may be afterwards, at the discretion of the Eiami- 
tier, applied to the class taken in groups of not less than four pupils at a time. 


VII— SCHOOL DISCIPLINE AND PHYSICAL DRILL. 
1st STANDARD. — (Infants and 1st Class.) 

Infants — up to 1st Class. 

■ Babies’ Drill — Good. Maimers. 

1st Class. 

March in step. Right and left turns, as in marching. Arm exer- 
cises. Head movements. Combination exercises. Musical Drill. 
School games. Deportment. Politeness. Good manners. Respect 
for parents and superiors. Punctuality. 

2nd STANDARD.— (2nd Class.) 

March at a uniform rate, at even distances, and with good carriage. 
Right, left, half-right and half-left turns. _ March to position for 
exercises instead of wheeling. Arm exercises. Head movements. 
Body (trunk) movements. Feet and legs movements. Combination 
exercises. Musical drill. School games. Deportment. Politeness. 
Good manners. Respect for parents and superiors. Punctuality. 
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3rd STANDARD. — (3rd Class.) 

Marching (as for 2nd Standard). Change step on the march. 
Counter-marching. Running in step. Turns. — Right turn; left turn; 
half-right turn; half-left turn; rightabout turn. Wheeling in fours, 
forwards and backwards. Opening and closing of ranks for exercises. 
Dumb-bells. School games. Deportment. Politeness. Good 
manners. Respect for parents and superiors. Punctuality. 


4th STANDARD.— <4th Class.) 

Marching (as for 3rd Standard). Change step, and do the right- 
about turn on the march. March in line forwards and backwards. 
Turns, wheeling, &c. (as for 3rd Standard). School games. Deport- 
ment. Politeness. Good manners. Respect for parents and 
superiors. Punctuality. 


5th STANDARD.— (5th Class.) 

Marching and Drill (as for preceding Standards). Stave exercises. 
School games. Deportment. Politeness. Good manners. Respect 
for parents and superiors. Punctuality. 


6th STANDARD. — (6th Class.) 

Marching and Drill (as for preceding Standards). Indian club 
exercises or stave exercises. School games. Deportment. Polite- 
ness. Good manners. Respect for parents and superiors. Punc- 
tuality. 


VIII.— COOKERY AND LAUNDRY WORK. 

1st STANDARD. — (Infants and 1st Class.) 

Infants — up to 1st Class. 

Persona! Cleanliness— hands, nails, hair, teeth, tidiness, neat 
sleeves. Orderly arrangement of kitchen utensils. 

1st Class. 

A-. Cookery . — Cleaning plates, earthenware, spoons, &c., used for 
or in connection with food. Personal cleanliness. Use of old gloves 
to save hands. 

B. Laundry Work . — Reasons for washing, t.g cleanliness, sanita- 
tion, to. Uses of soap, blue, starch, hard aad soft water. 
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2nd STANDARD.— (2nd Class.) 

A Cookery. — Cleaning pots, pans, knives, forte, firegrates, stoves 
kitchen-ranges, fireirons, &c. Preparing for cooking potatoes and 
cabbage Use of salt. Toasting bread. 

B Laundry Work.— General rules for washing, steeping, wringing, 
mangling, boiling. Washing pair of stockings. 

3rd STANDARD.— (3rd Class.) 

A Cookery. — “ Setting ” fires, lighting fires, cooking potatoes and 
cabbage Making colcannon. Uses of meal— making stirabout or 
Dorridge gruel. Slicing and frying potatoes. Uses of lard. Boiling, 
HSgf anT^oaching e|gs. Cutting and buttering bread. Makmg 
tea, coffee, and cocoa. Uses of milk. 

B laundry Work.— Scrubbing and cleaning. Washing white 
articles. Washing a sliir?, a collar, a cuff, &c. 

4th STANDARD. — (4th Class.) 

A Coolery.-Vses of yeast, barn, Making 

Mixing flour. Cooking bacon— boiling, toasting, &o. Frying rashers 
and eggs. Cooking— turnips, carrots, onions, peas, cauliflowers, & . 

B. Laundry Work.— Diy-starcHng, clear-starching. Waslnng 

linen and prints, coloured materials, &c. Makmg-up a pinaiore or 
baby’s bonnet (plain). 

5th STANDARD— (5th Class.) 

A. Cookery. — Uses of pepper, vinegar, &c. WA 

chops and steaks. Cooking sausages. Boiling mutton f d re l 
Uses of potherbs. Roasting mutton basting totoj r* 
serving cold meats. Preparation of salt meat for cooking. _ Boihng 
ham o S r corned beef with cabbage. Choosing and P re Pj«£« *° r 
cooking. Cooking herrings. Setting a table ta ’ vane ns meala 
Making a rice, tapioca, sago, or semolina pudding. Makmg an apple 
dumpling. Making pan-cakes. _ 

B Laundry Work. — Heating and vising flat and box irons. clean ' 
ing mon^ iLing handkerchiefs and linen. Starching, glasmg, and 
making up white blouses, sun bonnets, &e. 

6th STANDARD.— (6th Class.) 

A. Cookery.— Roasting ^Maldng^Ssteak pie. 

tea. Chicken gravy. Cooking lamb porn. sfc0W Coot. 

Boiling sheep’s head SW ^lackerel, plaice sole, 
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Stowing rabbits. Making Dish stew. 

sw.*=r» * 

apple, gooseberry, rhubarb, &c., pies or tcu. 

Urn 


.pple, gooseberry, rmiudiD, tr— 

-■b . 4 'laundry Ifork-Bleacbing, SlX 

S’stri b0 Swr:cid: ts** ^ *-*■* e— s 

goffering). Folding and packing made-up articles. ^ 
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BeviBed 
Pro- 
gramme 
of Instruc- 
tion in 
National 
School* 


1st STANDARD. — (Infants and 1st Class.) 


Infants — up to 1st Class. 


Needle Drill— Knitting Pin Drill— Hemming with Coloured Cotton. 


1st Class. 

To knit on two needles, learning how to cast on stitches, to fold a 
strip of paper as if for turning down a hem, to thread a coarse 
needle, and to use a thimble for putting the needle through the paper 
in making a hemming stitch. 


2nd STANDARD. — (2nd Class.) 

To knit on four needles (a wristlet), learning how to cast off stitches, 
to hem on calico, to run and top-sew. When material is available' 
and sufficient practice has been had, children of this Standard to be 
occupied in hemming squares for handkerchiefs, making plain pillow- 
cases, and babies' first shirts. 


3rd STANDARD.— (3rd Class.) 

To knit the leg of a sock or stocking, with rib; also (in sewing), to 
be taught stitching, and run-and-fell seam, and how to make a simple 
pinafore, or a woman's apron. One or other of these articles to be 
completed by pupil during year. 


4th STANDARD. — -(4th Class.) 

p®, ™ rk previous years; also (in knitting) to turn the heel of 
a stocking and pack up stitches for foot; (in sewing), plain patching, 
darning stitch, sewing on of strings, how to mate a plain chemise or a 
more advanced style of pinafore than is taught in previous Standard, 
(Jne or other of these garments to be completed during year. 


5th STANDARD.— (5th Class.) 

The work of previous year, with increased proficiency; also (in 
knitting) to narrow for toe of sock, and close it; and (in sewing), 
how to work a buttonhole, to sew on a button, and to dam a round 
hole in stockmg-matenal, running to half an inch beyond hole, and 
eaving loops. Pupils to be taught how to cut out a chemise. Gar- 
ment to be made during year— a chemise, with opening in front, 
closed by button and buttonhole, 
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6th STANDARD. — (6th Class.) 

Work of previous year; also (in knitting) to shape tile leg of a 
long stocking by narrowing; and (in sewing), sewing on gathers, her- 
ring-bone stitch, how to patch flannel, how to cut out an overall or a 
boVa shirt. Garment to be made— an overall, with yoke and sleeves, 
a girl’s nightdress, or a boy’s shirt. This Standard should be taught 
how to mend worn, articles of clothing by darning and patching, done 
on garments in need of repair. 
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X. — OPTIONAL OR EXTRA BRANCHES. 

Note. If these subjects are taught outside school hours Special 

Fees may he paid for the instruction. 

IRISH. 


First Year. — (a.) Translation into English of the Irish phrases in 
First and Second Books of the Society for the Preservation of the 
Irish Language. (6.) Such Grammatical information as is incident- 
ally included in these books, (c.) Writing either round or small hand 
from an Irish copy-book. 

Second Year. — (a.) Translation into English of the Irish phrasea 
in the “ Simple Lessons in Irish,” by the Rev. E. O’Growney, Parts 
I. and II. (b.) Translation into Irish of the English phrases m 
Part I. of the “ Simple Lessons in Irish.” (c.) To write down, easy 
words and phrases dictated from Part I. of the Simple Lessons in 


Third Year — (a.) Translation of Forus Feasa, or, as an. altema- 
tive, of the first half of Diarmuid and Grainne. (b.) Translation into 
Irish of the English phrases in the " Simple Lessons in Irish,’ Part II. 
(e.) To write down with fairly correct spelling an easy Irish passage 
dictated from the "Simple Lessons in Irish," Part n. ( d .) Gram- 
mar — -aspiration, eclipsis, article, noun, pronoun, adjective, regular 
verb, and the verbs ta and is. 


FRENCH. 

First Year. — First part of Hall’s First French Book or an equiva- 
lent portion of a similar work. Simple oral questions. 

Second Year.— Second and Third parts of Hall's First French 
Book or an equivalent portion of a similar work. Simple phrases only. 

Third Year.— Any approved book of French prose. Translation of 
an easy passage of English into French. Fair correctness of pro- 
nunciation, 

LATIN. 

First Year.— Smith’s Prineipia Latina, Part I., or any similar 
elementary book. . .. 

Second Year. — One book of Osesar, or one book of VirgiL 

Third Year. — One additional book of Csesar or Virgil, TL °. ^ . 
than 500 lines of Ovid, or Horace, or Juvenal, or of the txeorgics or 
Virgil. An easy passage of at least twenty lip-§§ be transla m 
Latin prose. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

First Year. — Arithmetic — Advanced course. Euclid: Book 1. 
Mensuration : Area of Iteotilinea-l Figures. Algebra : Definitions 
— simple rules — computation of algebraic expressions — easy simple 
equations. 

Second Year. — Euclid : Book II. Mensuration : Circle, ellipse, 
zone, surfaces of the principal solids. Algebra: Simple equations 
and problems producing them — simultaneous equations — algebraic 
fractions — involution and evolution. 

Third Year. — Euclid: Books III. and IV., with the first eight 
Propositions of Book YI. Mensuration : Solidity of prism, cylinder, 
cone, and sphere — artificer's work. Algebra: Quadratic equations 
and problems producing them — theory of integer, fractional and 
negative indices — surds — binomial theorem, with integer indices. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC.— (Piano.) 

First Year. — 1. To play any two maior scales up to and including 
three sharps and three flats named by the Examiner. 

_ To play, in good time and with proper fingering, any six exer- 
cises selected by the Teacher, from Czerny’s 101 exercises, or any 
similar work. 

3. To bring to the Examiner any six easy pieces or tunes, and play 
in good time, and with proper fingering, any one which ho may select. 

Second Year. — 1. To play at a moderate pace, and through the 
wholo compass of the keyboard, any two major and minor scales 
named by the Examiner, and any minor scale selected by the Teacher. 
M To plav any four studies, selected by the Teacher, from Czerny’s 

School of Velocity,” or any similar work. 

bring to the Examiner any four pieces, presenting no serious 
difficulties in execution, and to play in good time, and with proper 
fingering, any one of these which he may select. 

4. To explain the key and time signatures, and the words and 
aigns used in the pieces played. 


A R. HAMILTON, ") 

r Secretaries, 

P. E. LEMASS, J 


National iiiducation Department, 
December, 1900. 
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1900-1. 

(b). NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


I.— RULES APPLICABLE TO ALL PRINCIPAL AND 
ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 

1. All Principal and Assistant National Teachers (except the Gradation 
Teachers of Monastery and Convent Schools, paid by capitation rate) 

are divided into three grades — the first, or highest grade, containing 
two sections. 

2. The number of Teachers recognised in each grade above the 
third grade, and in each section of the first grade, is fixed from time 
to time by the Commissioners. 

3. The Commissioners periodically fill vacancies in the first and 
second grades in accordance with tne prescribed conditions. 

4. The system of promotion by examination and service, hitherto 
in force, is abolished for all Teachers. 

5. Annual examinations of Teachers, except Queen's Scholars, pro- 
visionally recognised Teachers, Pupal Teachers, and Monitors, are 
abolished. 

6. In future a Teacher, on leaving a Tra in ing College and receiving 
a diploma and certificate, will have no further examinations to 
undergo. The Training Certificate will set forth the att a i nm ents and 
specify in detail the qualifications of a special character, if any, 
possessed by the Teacher. 

7. A Roll or Register of National Teachers is kept in the Educar 1 
tion Office. This Roll shows the grade, classification, qualifications, 
positions in schools, service, promotions, depressions, &c., of each 
Teacher. 

8. Teachers of exceptional ability and qualifications are eligible for 
appointment as Sub-Inspectors of National Schools. 

9. A special rate of Salary (called the Grade Salary) is fixed for Gfad|' _ 
each grade of Teachers. The Grade Salary in every case includes the con-- 
corresponding Class Salary as fixed under the Rules in operation in 

the year 1892, and also 20 per cent, additional to such Class Salary. viceSaia- 

10. A special scale of Continued Good Service Salaries is also 
arranged for each Grade of Teachers. The Grade Salary may be 
supplemented by periodic awards of Continued Good Service Salary, 
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Appendix, according to the scale of such Continued Good Service Salary arranged 
Section II.. for tlie Grade. Awards of Continued Good Service Salary may be 
F - made to Teachers of schools with an average attendance of twenty 
New ltuies pupils or above, when the Commissioners are satisfied that the work 
fations egU ' done in the school is satisfactory, and that reasonable progress has 
been made in the proficiency of the pupils. 

11. The following are the rates of Grade Salary and scales of Con- 
tinued Good Service Salary for teachers ill schools having an average 
attendance of twenty pupils or upwards. The grant of Continued 
Good Service Salary is made triemiially. The date from which any 
award of Continued Good Service Salary may be made is determined 
by the Commissioners. The Commissioners reserve to themselves the 
right to alter the rates of Grade Salaries and the scales of Continued 
Good Service Salaries from time to time with the approval of the 
Treasury. 


Scales of 
Salary and 
Increments 
(Principal 
Teachers). 


Principals. 


Grade. 

Grade 

Salary. 

Continued Good Service 
Salary— 

Triennial Increments. 

Maximum 
Income 
exclusive of 
Residual 
Capitation 
Grant. 


Increment. 

Number of 
Increments. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

III. 

50 

7 

3 

77 

IL 

87 

10 

2 

107 

I a . 

117 

10 

1 

127 

I*. 

139 

12 

3 

175 

m. 

44 

7 

3 

65 

IL 

73 

8 

2 

89 

I*. 

97 

8 

1 

105 

I*. 

114 

9 

3 

141 


Scales of 
salaries, 
Assistants 


Assistants. 


(a). Assistants generally, 


Males, from £56 to £77. 
FemaleB, from £44 to £65. 


( b ). Assistants entitled to) 
Bonuses under Irish. 1 
Education Act, 1892. ) 


Males, from £56 to £86. 
Females, from £14 to £72 105. 


The increments of Continued Good Service Salary are at same rate 
as for JTJ. Grade Principals. The Bonus is awarded when it becomes 
due in addition to the increments of Continued Good Service Salary. 
Capitation 12. A portion of the total State Grants available for the payment 
Grant. 0 f Teachers’ incomes is allocated as an Annual Capitation Grant. 

This portion of the Teachers’ incomes is liable to fluctuation in 
accordance with the average attendance at the schools and with other 
conditions. The distribution of the Capitation Grant as between 
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Principals and Assistants is made in accordance with the following ^wallx. 

, r Section LL, 

scale : — F. 



13 Teachers of small schools, situated on the mainland wath an Pa^ent^ 
average attendance under 10, are paiu a Capitation Grant of £1 15s. gf = u 
and Residual Capitation Grant, for each pupil m average attendance. 

If such schools are on islands remote from the mainland, the Teachers 
may receive a Capitation Grant of £3 10s. and Residual Capitation 
Grant, for each pupil in average attendance. 


14 Teachers of small schools, with an average attendance of 10 
but under 20 pupils, are paid uniformly, in lieu of all emoluments 
from the State, at the salary diced for Female Teachers of the Tin 
Grade, with Residual Capitation Grant, but ar e not entitled to Con- 
tinued Good Service Saliy. It is desirable that Teachers of schools 
with averages from 10 to 19 pupils should be women. 


15. The incomes granted to Teachers are their remuneration from 
the State for all work done during “ school-bourn as Mmdm 
Rule 9 (Code of 1898), except where otherwise provided In the case 
of schools having the privilege of paid Monitors, tee State mcomes 
must also cover the necessary extra special instruction of such 
Monitors. 


16 Principal Teachers do not lose the grades to which they have 
attained, on account of decline in the average attendance at their 
schools, but their salaries may be reduced in accordance with Rules A, 
25, 26, and 27. 


17 Principal Teachers out of employment for a time retail i them 
resuective grades, provided they obtain re-employment within a year 
as Principals If not re-employed within a year, the Commissioners 
determine whether, when re-employed “Principa^thg 
fViwr former grades or in what lower grades they may be recogmseo, 
respectively g This regulation does not apply to Principals who may 
be dismissed from thrir schools for irr^ulaxitees, ° £ ^ e ^ 

Principal Teachers if re^mployed as Assistants come under the rules 
applicable to Assistants. 


* A 
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Appendix. IS. Promotion from a lower to a higher grade, and from the second 
Section II., to the first section of the highest grade, depends on (a) training ■ 
— ( b ) position in school; (c) ability and general attainment^ 

New Rules (a) good service : U) seniority. ’ 

and Regu- ' ' J 

Mona 19 . No Teacher of a school in which the average attendance is 
Promotion, under thirty, is eligible for promotion to the second grade. 

20. ISfo Teacher of a school in which the average attendance is 
under fifty is eligible for promotion to the first grade. 

21. No Teacher of a school in which the average attendance is 
under seventy, is eligible for promotion to the first section of the first 
grade. 

22. A Teacher promoted from a lower to a higher grade receives 
on promotion, the salary fixed for the grade to wmch promoted, but 
witnout any immediate addition of (Juntinued Good Service Salary. 
Teachers must, as a rule, remain three years on the maximum of a 
grade before becoming eligible for promotion to a higher grade. 

23. The time during which a Teacher is out of employment does 
not count as service on which an award of Continued Good Service 
Salary may be based. 

Teachers of the first grade shall not have their salaries reduced 
on account of decline in the average attendance, unless the average 
is below thirty-five for one calendar year. 

25. Teachers of the second and third grades shall not have their 
salaries reduced on account of a decline' in the average attendance, 
unless the average is below twenty for one calendar year. 

26. Should the decline in the average attendance appeal- to the 
Commissioners to be due to a Teacher's inefficiency, or neglect of 
duty, the salary is liable to reduction at any time irrespectively of the 
numerical extent of the decline. 

27. The income of any Teacher may be decreased for inefficiency 
or other sufficient cause at any time at the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners. 

Promotion ■ -^ ss i stall ts on promotion to Priucipalships receive an initial 
of AsBist- income of (a) Grade Salai-y, or of (6) Grade Salary and Continued 
Incomes. Good Service Salary combined, equal to their incomes as Assistants 
under one or other of these heads, as the case may be. 

Recoin!- • recognition of future Assistant Teachers, and the com- 

mon of tinned recognition of existing Assistant Teachers, will be determined, 
Teachers. so ^ ar 25 con dition of an adequate attendance of pupils is con- 
cerned, by the average attendance for the calendar year ended on the 
31st December. If the average attendance required for an Assistant 
in any school is sufficient for any calendar year ending on the 31st 
December, such Assistant may, as a rule, be recognised till the end 
of the calendar year ending on the 31st December immediately 
following, although the average attendance for such succeeding 
calendar year is not sufficient under the rules. At the end of such 
calendar year of insufficient average attendance, the Assistant can no 
longer be recognised under any circumstances, and it must be assumed 
that the services of such Assistant are no longer required. 

No new Assistant can be recognised, except in the case of Schools 
aided by the Commissioners for the first time, and no Assistant can 
be restored to recognition, unless the average attendance for the 
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calendar year ending on the 31st December immediately preceding 
the date from which application is made for recognition, is sufficient 
under the rules. But should the average attendance for the calendar 
year ending on the 31st December, dining which an Assistant is 
appointed or continued, prove sufficient under the rules, recognition 
of such Assistant may be granted from the date of such appointment. 

The privileges provided in this rule will be extended only to cases 
of Assistants in schools where the average attendance has been 
reduced temporarily owing to epidemics, extreme severity of weather, 
or other exceptional cause. In. schools in which it is obvious that the 
attendance has permanently declined below the required number, or 
in which there is no exceptional cause to account for the falling off 
in the attendance, recognition of an Assistant may be withdrawn at 
the end of the second quarter in which such reduction in the attend- 
ance is manifested. 

30. The rules relating to the average attendance required to war- 
rant the appointment or retention oi Assistants shall be regarded 
as in operation from the 1st April, 1900; but decisions on questions 
of average attendance that were provisionally made by the Commis- 
sioners before the time these Buies received the final sanction of the 
Government and the Treasury, under the Buies hitherto in operation 
or under interpretations of the Rules hitherto in operation, and which 
were deemed equitable during the transition from the old system of 
payments to the new system of payments, shall be deemed as valid 
decisions. Further, cases in which the application of the new Rules 
as to average attendance would deprive, during the twelve months 
ending 31st December, 1901, existing Teachers of privileges as to 
average attendance acquired under tlie old regulations, shall be 
specially considered, and in all such cases the Commissioners may 
grant the Teachers the benefits of the old regulations for the twelve 
months in question. 


II.— RULES SPECIALLY APPLICABLE TO PRINCIPAL AND 
ASSISTANT TEACHERS APPOINTED ON OR AFTER 
THE 1st APRIL, 1900. 


31. The “classification” of Teachers, as hitherto understood, is 
abolished in the case of Teachers appointed on or after 1st April, 1900. 

32. Teachers recognised for the first time on or after the 1st April, 
1900, rank, on appointment, in the third grade only. 

33. No Teacher appointed for the first time, on or after the 1st 
April, 1900, is eligible for promotion beyond the third grade if not 
trained in a recognised Training College, unless under exceptional 
circumstances and by special order of the Commissioners. 

34. No Teacher appointed for the first time, on or after the) 1st 
April, 1900, trained or untrained, is eligible for promotion beyond 
the third grade while recognised as an Assistant, unless under excep- 
tional circumstances and by special order of the Commissioners. 

35. No person appointed Principal Teacher for the first time, on or 
after the 1st April, 1900, can be recognised in that capacity if not 
trained in a recognised Training College, unless under exceptional 
circumstances and by special order of the Commissioners. 
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Jpptnitx. Ill— RULES SPECIALLY APPLICABLE TO PRINCIPAL 
SMH^n XND ASSISTANT TEACHERS APPOINTED PRIOR 

^ " TO THE 1st APRIL. 1900. 

New Hulas 

fations gU ’ * 36 ’ ( a -). Principal and Assistant Teachers in the -Service before 
Incomes Of t '! 10 lst -Ap ril > 1900 > will be awarded incomes under the new regula- 
Teaehers in tions, at least equal to their average emoluments under the old 
leforetbe 6 regulations from State sources, for the three years ended on the 31st 
i 900 Apri1 ’ March, 1900. The portions of these incomes, consisting of Grade 
Salary, or of Grade Salary and Continued Good Service Salary com- 
bined, as the case may be, will be personal to the Teachers concerned, 
and may be retained on change from one school to another, provided 
(1) that the average attendance in the school to which a Teacher 
changes is sufficient under the new Rules to warrant a payment equal 
to the personal portion of the income, and (2) provided that there is 
no alteration in the rank of the Teacher from Principal to Assistant 
or from Assistant to an inferior position owing to the change of school. 

If the average is not sufficient under the new rules to warrant the 
Teacher's former salary, or if the Teacher is reduced in rank, the 
Teacher will be awarded such lower income as the average attendance 
may warrant, or such as his position may warrant, provided the latter 
income does not exceed his former income as Principal. 

Should, however, -the income of any Teacher (exclusive of Residual 
Capitation Grant), awarded under the rules, be higher than the maxi- 
mum Grade Salary and the maximum Continued Good Service Salary 
combined, as fixed in the scales of salaries, such income can be 
retained on change of school, provided the average attendance at the 
school to which the Teacher changes v is not less than the average 
attendance at the school which the Teacher has left, and also pro- 
vided that the circumstances of the two schools are similar as regards 
the emoluments of the teaching staffs taken into consideration when 
fixing the incomes on the 31st March, 1900, and, further, provided 
that the Teacher is employed in a similar capacity in the school to 
which transferred to that in which the Teacher was employed in the 
school from which the change has been made. If these conditions are 
not fulfilled, the amount of the salary of the Teacher on change of 
school will be specially determined by the Commissioners. 


Ciassiflca-. Principal Teachers in the service before the 1st April, 1900, while 
tamed. retaining them present classification, come for financial purposes under 
the new system of gradation and consequent -emoluments in accord- 
ance with the conditions laid down in Rule 37. 
mentslor m '^ 01 ; Principal Teachers who were in the service as Principal 
ihe^nJw Teachers before the 1st of April, 1900, the following special arrange- 
Grades. menta are made for joining the new Grades: — 

(a.') Principal Teachers of any Class in Schools with an aver- 
age .attendance of 10 but under 20, having incomes (exclusive of 
Residual Capitation Grant) less than the Grade Salary assigned 
in Rule 11 for Third Grade Teachers, receive as an initial salary 
from the 1st April, 1900, the Grade Salary so assigned for Third 
Grade Teachers. 


ami?attans o^igon a n Gan , didfltes Ior promotion at the annual ex- 

vflVrnf ion?? 5 hal . e , ntere( ? aB Qneen’s Scholars into Training Colleges for the 
c^Hon to whida the^p Sidh^ 1 6 w l ]1 be given an Y promotion in Classifi- 
State 1 “ n they would have been entitled, -when fixing their future incomes from the 
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(b.) Principal Teachers of any Class having incomes less than Appendix. 
the maximum income (exclusive of Residual Capitation Grant) section n., 
assigned in Rule 11 for Third Grade Teachers, are eligible for an F ’ 
increase of income by an increment or by increments, as Oon- New Rule* 
tinued Good Service Salary, or otherwise, to the maximum limit iS?on8. SU ~ 
of the scale of income so assigned for Third Grade Teachers. 

Provided that the average attendance in the schools of Buch 
classed Teachers is no* less than 20. 

(c.) Principal Teachers of the First or Second Class having 
incomes less than the maximum income (exclusive of Residual 
Capitation Grant) assigned in Rule 11 for Second Grade 
Teachers, are eligible for an increase of income by an increment 
or increments, as Continued Good Service Salary or otherwise, 
to tlie maximum limit of the scale of income so assigned for 
Second Grade Teachers. 

Provided that the average attendance in the schools of such 
Classed Teachers is not less than 30. 

( d .) Principal Teachers of the First Class having incomes less 
than the maximum income (exclusive of Residual Capitation 
Grant) assigned in Rule 11 for Second Division of First Grade 
Teachers, are eligible for an increase of income by an increment 
or increments, as Continued Good Service Salary or otherwise, 
to the maximum limit of the scale of income so assigned for 
Second Division of First Grade Teachers. 

Provided that the average attendance in the schools of such 
Classed Teachers is not less than 50. 

(c.) Principal Teachers of the First Division of First Class 
having incomes less than the maximum income (exclusive of 
Residual Capitation Grant) assigned in Rule 11 for Teachers of 
the First Division of First Grade, are eligible for an increase of 
income by an increment or increments, as Continued Good Ser- 
vice Salary or otherwise, to the maximum limit of the scale of 
income so assigned for Teachers of the First Division of the First 
Grade. 

Provided that the average attendance in the schools of such 
Classed Teachers is not less than 70. 

38. Assistant Teachers in the service before the 1st April, 1900, 
while retaining their classification, come, for financial purposes, under 
the new system of gradation and consequent emolument, in accord- 
ance with the following conditions : — 

If such Teachers have incomes (exclusive of Residual Capitation 
Grant) higher than the maximum limit of the scale of incomes 
assigned for Assistant Teachers, they may retain such higher income 
as personal so long - as they remain Assistants. 

If such Teachers have incomes (exclusive of Residual Capitation 
Grant) less than the maximum limit of the scale of incomes assigned 
for Assistant Teachers, they are eligible for an increase of income by 
an increment or by increments, or otherwise, to the maximum limit 
of such scale of incomes. 

39. In small schools of from 10 to 19 pupils in which men were 
employed as Teachers before the 1st April, 1900, such Teachers are 
paid a personal income equal to the salary fixed for Male Teachers 
of the Third Grade, with Annual Capitation Grant, so long as they 
remain in charge of the schools. 
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Appendix. 40. The cases of Assistants highly classed under the rules hitherto 
Section XL, in force, but not receiving full class Salary, may be specially con- 
sidered on their promotion to Principalships. 

andVegif- 41 * Teachers in the service before the 1st April, 1900, who, under the 
lations. rules hitherto in force, were not required to be trained as a condition 
of promotion to First Glass, continue to enjoy a similar privilege 
with regard to gradation, but must qualify for promotion in other 
respects in accordance with the foregoing conditions. 

42. Model School Teachers and others in the service prior to the 
1st April, 1900, having scales of salaries better than those now fixed 
(see Rule 11) will be allowed to retain such scales as personal so long 
as they occupy the same or similar positions as they did on the 31st 
March, 1900. 

43. Cases in which in the judgment of the Commissioners any of 
the rules in Section III. would operate inequitably, will be specially 
considered. 

IV.— RULES APPLICABLE TO CONVENT AND MONASTERY 
' CAPITATION SCHOOLS AND TO SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

Convent 44. The Conductors of Capitation Convent and Monastery Schools 
c 00 ' receive Capitation Grants in lieu of all emoluments from the State. 
The rate of the Capitation Grant for the year commencing 1st April, 
1900, is, in each case, at least equal to the average State income of 
the school per head, calculated as a rule on the average attendance for 
the three year’s ended on the 31st March, 1900. There will be three 
rates of Capitation Grant (exclusive of Residual Capitation Grant 
under the provisions of the Fourth Schedule to the Irish Education 
Act of 1892), viz., 25s., 30s., and 35s. All schools having an average 
Capitation Grant (exclusive of Residual Capitation Grant) less than 
25s. will receive the 25s. rate as from the 1st April, 1900. All 
schools having an average Capitation Grant (exclusive of Residual 
Capitation Grant) greater than 25s. but less than 30s. may reach a 
Capitation Grant of 30s. by triennial increments of Is. to the average 
Capitation Grant, and all schools having an average Capitation Grant 
(exclusive of Residual Capitation Grant) greater than 30s. but less 
than 35s., may reach a Capitation Grant of 35s. by triennial incre- 
ments of Is. to the average Capitation Grant. These Capitation 
rates, plus the Residual Capitation Grant, will include all payments 
from the State for work done during the ordinary school hours. 

Convent and Monastery Capitation Schools having incomes from 
the State (exclusive of Residual Capitation Grant) equal to a Capita- 
tion Grant higher than the maximum Capitation -Grant, will be paid 
at the higher rate for three years oil the understanding that such, 
payment, together with Residual Capitation Grant, will cover all 
work done in the school both inside and outside school hours. At the 
end of the three years, dated from the 1st April, 1900, such schools 
will be paid for work done during the ordinary school hours only at 
the maximum Capitation rate fixed for Convent and Monastery 
Schools, plus Residual Capitation Grant. For extra branches taught 
outside school hours, the Conductors will then receive the usual fees. 
Should any of these Convent Schools wish to come under the new 
Regulations before the expiration of the three years’ period, they 
will have the privilege of doing so. 
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No Convent Capitation School, aided for the first time, can be Appendix. 
granted more than the 25s. rate and Residual Capitation Grant. Section n., 

The rate of the Capitation Grant in the case of Convent Schools Ne ^^rt e3 
will be determined in future by the Board after consideration of the {md^egu- 
work done in the school, and of the reports thereon, and may be ‘ l 10 3 ‘ 
increased or diminished at the discretion of the Commissioners. 

45. No new appointments of Workmistresses, Industrial Teachers, Work- 
or Junior Literary Assistants, will be made, but a class of Teachers 
will be recognised as “ Manual Instructresses,” and will be expected Teachers^ 
to give instruction not only in Needlework, but also in Kindergarten, Literary 
Hand-and-Eye Training, and Object Lessons. They must give service Assistants, 
during the entire school day. ^ 

In schools where the average attendance of girls is less than twenty, 

Manual Instructresses will be paid a Capitation Grant of £ 1 for each 
girl in average attendance. In schools where the average attendance 
of girls is twenty or over, but where the total attendance does not 
warrant the employment of an Assistant, Manual Instructresses will 
be paid a uniform salary of £24 per annum. In cases of new appoint- 
ment, Manual Instructresses ■will not be recognised except in schools 
where there are no female Teachers. 

Industrial Teachers in the service prior to the 1st April, 1900, 
having incomes from the State greater than those now fixed for 
Manual Instructresses, will retain such incomes as personal, so long 
as they remain in their present schools. 

Workmistresses in the service prior to the 1st April, 1900, will not 
be expected to give instruction in other subjects besides Needlework, 
unless they are competent to do so, when they mav be recognised as 
Manual Instructresses, but they must assist the Teachers generally 
in conducting the schools. 


V.— RULES APPLICABLE TO THE EXAMINATION 

INSPECTION AND ORGANISATION OE SCHOOLS ; 

THE PROGRAMME, &c. 

46. The individual examination of all the pupils of the schools in inspection^ 
each subject of the Programme is abolished, except in very special nation, 
cases, and the payments based on such examinations — hitherto known 

as Results Fees — are abolished in all cases. 

47. All schools are examined fully, except in very rare cases, at 
least once a year, but the examination is not necessarily, or in ordi- 
nary cases, an individual examination of all the pupils. In addition 
to the annual examination, the schools are visited and inspected as 
often as the Inspector may deem necessary, or the time at his disposal 
permits. 

48. The Commissioners consider it desirable that, in addition to the 
regular examinations bv Inspectors, Managers should make arrange- 
ments for holding periodic examinations of the pupils, at which the 
parents of the children may attend. 

49. It is open to Local Managers to furnish to the Commissioners 
yearly a Report on each National School under their jurisdiction. 
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Appendix. 50. The Principal Teacher of each school is required to furnish .to 
Section n., the Inspector, through the Manager, every year, immediately prior 
F - to the annual examination, a “ Progress ” Table, showing the progress 
Now Buies made during the year by the pupils individually, and incases where there 
Stions. 2U " has been no progress, specifying the reasons. This Progress Table 
is considered by the Commissioners along with the Reports on the 
schools. 

organises 5^ The systems of School Organisation hitherto in operation are 
not now insisted on. Managers and Teachers have freedom of organic 
sation under systems approved by the Commissioners. 

Ourrioug 52. The Results Programme is abolished. The Revised Programme 
ltun * is substituted therefor. 

53. The ordinary Day School subjects are (a) English (including a a 
sub-heads, Reading, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, and Composition), 
( b ) Arithmetic, (c) Kindergarten and Manual Instruction, (d) Draw- 
ing, (e) Object Lessons and Elementary Science, (f) Singing, (g) School 
D : scipline and Physical Drill, and in Girls’ schools in addition, 
(h) Cookery and Laundry Work, (i) Needlework. Detailed Sylla- 
buses in each Day School subject are issued by the Commissioners. 
Geography and History are not specified as Day School subjects; but 
during the Reading Lesson the Teachers are expected to convey a 
sufficient knowledge of these subjects, by the use of Literary, Geo- 
graphical, and Historical Reading Books. 

54. The Commissioners sanction Irish, French, Latin, Mathematics, 
and Instrumental Music, as optional branches that may be taught in 
all National Schools, and that may be taught in these Schools during 
the ordinary school hours, provided the adequacy of the course of 
instruction in the ordinary Day School subjects is not impaired or 
hampered thereby. 

55. Payment for approved Extra Branches taught outside school 
hours will be made under the following conditions, and at the rates 
specified : — • 

Where systematic instruction has been given before or after the 
regular school hours at least once a week during the school year, and 
that such weekly instruction is of at least one hour’s duration, or 
where similar instruction is given twice a week, each lesson being of 
half-an-hour’s duration, the teacher, if approved as competent by the 
Inspector, may receive a fee for each pupil who has been in bona jidt 
attendance throughout the course in a class which has passed the tests 
applied by the Inspector at end of the course. 

The fees are as under: — 

Irish Language, 

French „ 

Latin „ - . 

Mathematics, 

Instrumental Musio, 


. IO5. per pupil. 
. 5 «. „ 

. 55 . „ 

. 105 . „ 

. § 5 . „ 
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Nofc more than two Extra Branches can. he paid for without special Appendix. 
sanction of the Board. Section n. f 

. F. 

56. Within the limits of the curriculum Managers can, with the Ne ^B^ Ieg 
approval of the Commissioners, arrange the Programmes of their and Eeiju- 
schools so as to suit the needs of the localities in which the schools are lati0DS ' 
situated. 

57. The Commissioners earnestly recommend to the attention of General 
Managers the desirability 

(a.) of making every National School comfortable by being 
properly furnished, lighted, and ventilated, and duly heated in 
winter ; 

(&.) of providing a small library for each school, and a small 
museum of natural objects, &c., furnished, as far as possible, by 
the pupils themselves; 

. (c.) of having a lavatory, and facilities for washing the hands 
and faces, combing the hair, &c., wherever possible, but especially 
in schools situated in the poorer localities of the country ; 

( d .) of stimulating the school children to greater industry by 
a system of school prizes to be distributed, not alone for literary 
attainments, but for regularity of attendance, personal tidiness, 
good conduct, and politeness. 


A. R. HAMILTON, ] 

[■ Secretaries. 

P. E. LEMASS, J 


Office of National Education, Dublin, 
28 th March , 1901. 
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Appendix. 

3ection IT., G.— INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Reports <rn NATIONAL SCHOOLS HAVING SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL 
BduSn!' DEPARTMENTS. 


Synopsis of SYNOPSIS of REPORTS by INSPECTORS On SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 

to?p«tors coming within the provisions of Rule 155, Code 1898. 


Industrial 

Instruction. 


Bally- District 5 . — Ballyshannon Convent, County Donegal. 

shannon 

Convent, INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Industrial 

Depart- Thig Industrial Department has been in operation since November, 

m ‘"t_ 1893. The branches taught are hand and machine knitting, shirt- 

Xp malrinu and underclothing, advanced art needlework, crochetwork, 

ulClhOTlt , ® . - , . . i i • 

netting, church linen, and dressmaking. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including 23 externs) was 28, 
of whom 23 were present on the day of inspection : of these 4 were 
engaged at shirtmaking and 19 at knitting, and their work appeared 
satisfactory. 

The work material is supplied by the ladies of the Community 
and by local shopkeepers. The finished work is disposed of by sale, 
the pupils receiving from 2s. to 8s. per week. 

The Department has continued in steady working order during 
the year, and has attracted a regular attendance of extern pupils. 
Though other branches are not neglected, knitting socks and shirt- 
making receive most attention j a ready sale awaits all such articles 
produced. 

Some very fine specimens of needlework have been executed by 
the ordinary pupils. 


Cmmlin- DISTRICT 8. — CRUMLIN-ROAD CONVENT, COUNTY ANTRIM. 

road 

Convent, Industrial Department. 

Industrial 

ment rt " This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1868. 

— - The teacher is fully qualified to give instruction in dressmaking, 

& Connor, underskirtmaking, knitting of jerseys, &c., lace making, art needle- 
work, crocheting, sprigging, scientific cutting-out, Mountmellick 
work, &c. 

The number of pupils on the Dolls (including 20 externs) was 32. 
20 were present on the day of inspection, and were engaged at 
crochet, plain needlework, hair-pin work, point lace, dressmaking, 
drawn thread work, and guipure. 
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Tho work material was supplied partly by the Community and 
partly by pupils; and the finished articles are used by the pupils or Sectigi H 

^ sTnco ffinWurtion oE the New Programme the several sto- *££- 
dnrds receive half an hour's instruction in needlework daily, and the Wrurti0 „ 
industrial teacher is able to assist on Wednesdays m g.vmg instruc- 
tion in Cookery. Tho teaching power was adequate. 


District 18.— Monaghan Convent, County Monaghan. 
Industrial Department. 


This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1896. 
Tho teacher is qualified to give instruction in plain sewing cutting- 
out knitting and the making of lace (Camckmacioss and Clones). 

ThTnumber of pupils on the Bolls (including 23 extems) was 38. 
16 were present on day of inspection and were engaged at laca 
making and embroidery, the quality of the work being excellent. 

The 2 work material is supplied bv the ladies of tho Community 
and pupils. The finished work is disposed ol when purchasers can 
be found, and the proceeds given to the pupils. , 

Tho teaching power of the Department was sufficient, and the 
teachers were well qualified for their positions. 


Monaghan 
Comeu 1 , 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment . 

3fr. i> eenan 


District 19,-Canal-street Convent (Newby), County Armagh. c™>- 

Convent. 

Industrial Department. ^dastraJ 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1857 
The teacher is qualified for her position, and the branches taught M r . Bmth . 
are Limerick lace, fine embroidery, underclothing, and drawn thread 

W °The number of pupils on tbe Bolls (including 56 extems) was 69 
53 were present on the day of inspection, and were engaged at 
embroidery, underclothing, lacework, &c. , , 

The work material is supplied by the Community, some of the work 
being made to order and some disposed of by means of saleswomen 
travelling in England and Ireland. The pupils are paid by the piece, 
according to the amount of work done. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School m plain 
needlework, knitting, &c., was highly satisfactory, as was also that 
of the pupils and monitors who have already passed Sixth class, ana 
of the extems in the "business of the Industrial Departments. 

The teaching power w T as adequate. 


District 19. — Rostrevor Convent, Copnty-Down. 
Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1868. 
The branches in which instruction was given were church embroidery, 
drawn thread work, ladies’ and children’s underclothing, ea er 


Rostrevor 

■Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

3fr. BwtlV . 


stitching, and Limerick lace. 
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St John's 
Convent 
(Fox ford). 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

'Mr. 

MacMillan. 


St. Francis 

Xavier’s 

Convent 

(Ballasjha- 

dereen). 

Mr. 

M'Glade. 
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Tlie number of pupils on the Rolls (including 16 extents) was 18 
of whom 9 were present on the day of inspection. They were 
engaged, with very creditable results, at shirtmaking, embroidery, 
ladies’ underclothing, drawn thread work, church embroidery, and 
feather stitching. 

The work material is supplied by the ladies of the Community, 
and the sale of the finished work enables the pupils to receive pay- 
ment amounting to from 5s. to 8s. per week. 

The pupils of the Literary School have been carefully instructed 
in plain needlework and knitting. 

The teaching power was adequate. 

The Alternative Scheme is not now taught. 


District 20. — St. John’s Convent, County Mayo. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since August, 
1891. The branches taught were dressmaking, making of shirts and 
underclothing, and machine knitting of socks, &c. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls was 31 (including 27 extems). 
21 pupils^ were engaged on day of inspection at machine knitting and 
dressmaking, with satisfactory results. 

The work material is supplied by the Industrial Teacher, and the 
finished work when sold realises from 2s. to 5s. per week as payment 
to pupils. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was satisfactory. 

The teaching power was adequate, 


District 21.— St. Francis Xavier’s Convent (Ballaghadeeeen), 
County Mayo. 

Industrial Department. 

i qoq^ S “ nal riepartment has been in operation since October, 
IBtSa. The branches taught were shirtmaking, dressmaking under- 
clothing vestments, embroidery, boys’ suits, table linen, drawn work, 
and machine work in general. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including 18 externs) was 24, 
of whom 19 were present on the day of inspection, and were engaged 
at shirtmaking, with excellent results. 

The material is supplied partly by the manager, but mainly by 
shoptepers and wholesale firms, and, when made up, is sent out to 
the different Anns or supplied on orders or disposed of by sales, the 
week reCelVlllg P a 5 ,ment at the rate of from Is. M. to 7s. 6 d. per 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 

Trdmf’ S> f'r[ &7 J alr ' . Tks work hulled °™t by the pupils of the 
Industrial Department was excellently finished, shirtmaking predomi- 

rtfbit 0 a % tent \ There “ a S 004 deal a{ machine - work in 

the business of the Department, and perhaps too much shirtmaking. 
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District 23. — Belturbet Convent-, County Cavan. Section II, 

Industrial Department. Reports on 

Industrial 

, , . ... i •< Instruction. 

This Industrial Department lias been m operation since April, — 
1900, only. The teacher can do all kinds of plain and fancy needle- 
work, and is competent to give instruction in all branches connected 
therewith, including crochet and lace patterns, ecclesiastical em- D.part- 
broidery, Mountmelliek work, shirt and dress making, machine-work, 
knitting stockings, gloves, &c. Mr. Crjm. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 24 extems) was if, 
of whom 12 were present on the day of inspection, engaged, with 
very satisfactory results, at crochet work, lacemaking, embroidery, 
guipure, plain needlework, knitting, and sewing machine work. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was good. 

Tho teaching power was adequate. 


District 24.— Cabrickmacross National School, County £“"' okro ‘- 

National 

Monaghan. School. 

Industrial 

Industrial Department. 2«it. rfc ~ 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1846. # ahun . 

The teacher is qualified to give instruction in lacemaking, which is 
the branch of industry peculiar to the locality. 

The cost of the material is deducted from the price of the finished 
work, which is disposed of by sales and orders. The pupils receive 
in payment from 6s. to £1 per week. 

The number of pupils on the Holl of the Industrial Department 
was 100, all of whom were extems, the number present on the day 
of inspection being 17, who were engaged at guipure and applique 
lace. 

The pupils in the Literary School showed fair knowledge of plain 
needlework subjects ; and those of the Industrial Department dis- 
played excellent ability in working the lace patterns. 

Tho teaching power is excellent. 


District 24. — Cabrickmacross Convent, County Monaghan. £*™ cknu * 
Industrial Department. industrial 

Depart- 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since. J anuary , ment. 
1898. The teacher is qualified to give instruction in plain needle- ^ ^ahon. 
work, including dressmaking, Carrickmacross lace (applique and 
guipure). • 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 21 extems) was 39. 

30 were present on the day of inspection, 'and were engaged at 
applique and guipure lacemalring. 

The material and designs are supplied gratis by the Technical Lace 
Depot, which purchases the whole of the finished work. Payments 
vary according to the qualifications of the workers, being at the rate 

n 2 
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of 2 s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. per week; and for cottage workers from 10s. 
to £1 per week. 

The pupils in the Literary School displayed sound knowledge of 
plain needlework in all branches of the Programme, and those of the 
Industrial Department are very skilful at the lace work, the finished 
articles finding a ready sale. 

The teaching power is excellent in all respects. 


District 25. — Crossmaglen Female National School, County 
Armagh. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1896. 
The branches taught are different kinds of lacework, for which the 
teacher has obtained two silver medals at the Royal Dublin Society’s 
Show at Rail’s Bridge ; sbe also holds certificates from the School of 
Art, Kildare-street, in Freehand Drawing and Designing. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 109 extems) was 125, 
of whom 35 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at lace- 
work, the result appearing satisfactory. 

The material is supplied by the teacher, and the work is sold to 
the Lace Depot, Grafton-street, Dublin. The pupils can earn from 
6-'*. to 15s. per week. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle 
work, knitting, <fcc., and of the other pupils in the business of the 
Industrial Department was good. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


District 25. — Ardee (2) Convent, County Louth. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1896. 
Tito teacher is thoroughly qualified to teach various kinds of lace- 
work, the branches taught being the making of lace (point, Carrick- 
ma cross, and guipure), crochet work, and embroidery. 

Tire number of jupils on the Rolls (including 39 extems) was 47, 
of whom 17 were present on. the day of inspection, engaged at making 
and repairing point and Carrickmacross lace. The work material is 
supplied from the school, and the finished work is disposed of by 
private sales and to the Lace Depot, in Dublin. The pupils receive 
the full price realised, cost of material being deducted. 

The pupils of the Literary School showed very creditable pro* 
ftciency in plain needlework, knitting, &c. ; and the Sixth Class girls 
wero well prepared in the Alternative Scheme. 

The pupils and monitors who had already passed Sixth Class, as 
wf-11 as the extems, were very proficient in the business of the 
Industrial Department. 

The teaching power of the Department w adequate, and very good 
work continues to he done, * ’ • " 
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District 28- — St. Joseph’s Content (Longford), County 
Longford. 

Industrial Department. 


This Industrial Department has been in operation since April. 

1 qo I xhe teacher is well qualified to give instruction m plain and 
fancy needlework, and in designing art and fancy work, Mountmel- 
iick work, &c. The branches taught are ecclesiastical embroidery, 

Mountmellick work, &c. , ar . 

The number of pupils on the Doll (including 32 exteras) was 60, 
of whom 45 were present on the day of the inspection, engaged at 
drawn thread work, Mountmellick work, lacemaking, and lush 

01 Needlework, knitting, &c., are well taught in this school, and the 
proficiency of the pupils in those branches is very satisfactory. 

The pupils of the Industrial Department have attained a high 
proficiency in hosiery, knitting, shirtmaking, lacework, embroidery, &c. 

The nun in charge of the Industrial teaching is capable, earnest, 
and devoted to her work; and the general condition of this Depart 
ment was satisfactory. 
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If r. 

O’ Connell . 


District 28.— Gbanaud Convent, County Longfokd. 
Industrial Department. 


Granard 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


This Industrial Department was opened in 1S99. The teacher is Mr 
well q ualifie d to give instruction in plain and fancy needlework, lace- 
making, &c. , . , n 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 37 ex terns) was 49, 
of whom 20 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at 
making Irish lace, embroidery, fancy tablecloths, knitting stock- 
ings, &c. 

The work material is supplied by the nuns, and all the artaclea 
made are sold locally, affording payment to each pupil from about 
Is. 6 d. to 2s. per week. 

The pupils of the Literary School are expert at needlework, 
knitting, &c. ; and the work don© by those of the Industrial Depart- 
ment was of a very high quality. _ _ 

The nun in charge of the industrial teaching is highly qualified 
and energetic; and the general condition of the Department was 
satisfactory. 


District 29. — -Navan (2) Convent, County Heats. 
Industrial Department. 


N avan (2) 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1889. m — _ 
The branches taught are Mountmellick work, drawn thread work, Mr. Dickie , 
crewel work, embroidery, crocheting, and plain and fancy needle- 
work. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 7 externs) was 22, 
of whom 9 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at Mount- 
mellick work, plain and fancy needlework, embroidery, &c. 
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The work material is supplied by the ladies of the Community, 
the finished work being disposed of to their friends. The externa 
receive from Is. to 2s. weekly. 

The Department is working with success, though the number of 
pupils is limited. The Alternative Scheme for Sixth Class girls is 
no longer in operation, the New Literary Programme having been 
fullv adopted in the school. 


District 29. — Oldcastle Female National School, County 
Meath. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1891. 
Before the introduction of the Board's New Programme all the 
branches of plain needlework were taught, as well as several kinds 
of faneywork (chiefly for pupils of Sixth Class under the Sixth Class 
Industrial Scheme), but at present only plain needlework in all its 
branches is being taught. 

The number of pupils on the Boll was 9 (including 7 extems), of 
whom 5 were present on the day of inspection, all engaged on the 
various branches of plain needlework, with very satisfactory results. 

The condition of the Department continues very satisfactory, ex- 
cept as regards the number of extern pupils. 

Tbe needlework of the school in general deserves high praise. 


District 30.— King’s Inns-street Convent, County Dublin. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since April, 
1SS9. The teacher is qualified bo give instruction in plain and fancy 
needlework, scientific dress cutting, crochet, Mountmellick work, and 
corsetmaking. 

The number of pupils on the Boll (including 9 externs) was 34, 
of whom 33 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at shirt- 
making, fancy nightdress making, scientific dressmaking, corsetmak- 
ing, Mountmellick work, crochet work, and art needlework. In every 
case the execution was of much merit. 

Some of the material is supplied by the pupils, the finished work 
being taken home by them, and some by the ladies of tbe Community, 
who give away the made-up articles in charity. None of the work ia 
sold. 

The general proficiency of the pupils in the Literary School ia 
excellent. Tho work done in the Industrial Department by the 
pupils and monitors who. have passed the Sixth Class, and by the 
extems, displays a high degree of merit. The number of finished 
articles, and the amount of work in hands at present are large, and 
they include embroidered table covers, cosies, cushions, blouses, petti- 
coats, silk bodices, corsets, nightdresses, &c. 

The teacher power is full and efficient. 

A little more seating accommodation is needed, and this will be 
provided immediately. 
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District 30a. — Baggot-street Content, County Dublin. 

£ 

Industrial Department. 

f 

This Industrial Department lias been in operation since 1887. j 
The teacher is qualified to give instruction in plain and art needle- 
work, cutting-out, dressmaking, and shirtmaking. J 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 6 externs) was ^3, l 
of whom 19 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at scien- 1 
tific cutting-out, plain and art needlework, Mountmellick work, and J 

The pupils bring the materials and take away the work finished by 
them. None of the work is sold. _ 

The general proficiency of the pupils belonging to the Literary 
School in needlework was very good. Cutting-out i9 taught with 
much success. There was a very large and very creditable display 
of work which, during the year, had been done by those who attend 
the Industrial Department (pupils of ordinary school, monitors, and 
externs). . 

Ten girls who were receiving instruction in the use of the sewing 
machine had, for use, only three machines. For such a class this 
number is too small. 


District 34. — Newtownsmith Convent (Galway), County 
Galway. 

Industrial Department. 


Newtown- 

sunth 

Cc.nvent, 

(Galway). 

Induftrial 

Depait- 


This Industrial Department has been in operation smee 1886. — m 

The teacher is fully qualified to give instruction in needlework oi 
various kinds, lacemaking, embroidery, Mountmelhck work, dressr 
making, knitting gloves, use of knitting hand machine, bookbmding, 
leatherwork, fretwork, crochet, drawn thread work, watch-guards, 
birettas, and stocks. . 0 - 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including 16 externs) was -o, 
of whom 23 were present on the day of inspection. , , 

The work material is supplied by the manager, and me finished 
articles disposed of by private sale, the pupils being paid from 2s. 6 a. 
to 5s. per week. „ . , . ,, 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was good; and that of the Industrial pupils 
in the business of their Department very fair. Some of the externs 
aro very good at bookbinding. 


District 34. — Oughterard Convent, County Galway. Ougbtewd 

Convent, 

Industrial Depaetment. “part.’ 11 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1889. 

The teacher is capable of giving instruction iu knitting, crochet, nr Uhane. 
Mountmellick work, shirtmaking, plain dressmaking, and lacework. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 15 externs) was -0, 
of whom 17 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at drawn 
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thread work, Carrickmacross lace, crochet, and Mountmellick work, 
and seemed to be fairly expert. 

The work material ’is supplied by the manager, and the finished 
work is disposed of by private sale. The rates of payment vary 
from 2s. to 3s. 6 d. per week for each pupil. 

Needlework, knitting, &c., is well taught to the pupils of tlio 
Literary School; and the proficiency of the pupils in tho business 
of the Industrial Department is fair. 

The teaching power was adequate. Two of the pupils of the 
extern section are teachers paid by the Community: they teach 
during a large part of the day. 


District 37. — Goldenbridge Convent, County Dublin. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation, since March, 
1889. The teacher is qualified to give instruction, in plain and 
fancy needlework, including dressmaking and lacemaking. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 8 extems) was 23, 
of whom 20 were present on the day of the inspection, engaged at 
dressmaking, shirtmaking, knitting, crewel work, and lacemalring. 

The work material is supplied partly by the Community, partly 
by pupils, and partly by shops for execution of their orders. 
The finished work is, in the case of orders, returned to the shops 
for which executed, and the rest is given away, either in charity or 
as prizes. The work disposed of by sale is paid by those giving 
orders— 6d. per pair for socks; 6d. for knitted helmet, &c. 

The Department is efficiently conducted, and the pupils, extern 
and ordinary, display much proficiency in the prescribed branches. 

The staff is adequate. 


District 39. — Abbeyfeale Convent, County Limerick. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1895. 
The teacher is well qualified to give instruction in the branches 
taught, which are knitting, mactame, dressm akin g, fancy and plain 
needlework, lacemaking, crewel work, &c. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including 10 extems) was 26, 
of whom 16 were present on the day of the inspection, engaged at 
Mountmellick work, macrame, and fancy needlework. 

The material is supplied by the Community, and the finished work 
is given to the poor. 

Plain needlework is well taught in the ordinary school. All the 
pupils of the Industrial Department derive a considerable amount of 
benefit from the instruction therein imparted. The teacher in 
charge, a member of the Community, is quite proficient in the 
yarious branches of industrial work. 
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District 40.-Blackiiock Convent, County Dublin. 
Industrial Department. 

rs ““ “ssrs"iS.s siSr- 

former teacher, is an. ex , branches taught are all kinds 

r p c tr , T«S^M2iiS t Ur« 

•< «* » * 5“a>.r^ 

^ Wn^toiltD^ MoublmellicI wort, pLin sewing, embreUery, 

§mai .“.c-s sp,:-™;":;— 

Thomouitors succeeded very well at the April examinations. 

ThTSng power of the Department was adequate, and the 
most modem appliances are in use. 
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Black rock 
(Co. 

Dubliu) 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr. Brown. 


District 40a.— Central Model, County Dublin. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since June 

18 The teacher is qualified to give instruction in plain and ^t needle- 
work, lacemaking (Limerick and Camckmacross), Mountmellick cm- 
broidery, and drawn thread work. . \ 

The number of pupils on the Boll (none of whom were externs) 
•was 34, of whom 24 were present on the day of inspection, engag 
at the various branches indicated above. 

The work material is purchased, and the finished work sold to the 
pupils, who receive no payment. • 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain 
needlework, knitting, &c., was satisfactory. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


Central 
Model, _ 
Jn.lmtrial 
Ddparc- 


Mr. Strange, 


District 42.— Gort Convent, County Galway. cm*™;. 

Industrial Department. n^r? 1 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1838. “"° t _ 
Tbe teacher has had long and successful training and experience Mr. 

The branches taught are embroidery, lacemaking (Clones, crochet, 
and Limerick), dressmaking (advanced), plain sewing, ecclesiastical 
embroidery, knitting, weaving, linens and woollens, cookery, ana 

U The^ number of pupils on the Boll (including 44 externs) was 58, 
a,l! of whom were present on the day of inspection, engaged at the 
yarious branches of industry mentioned above. 
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Appendix. The work material is supplied by the Industrial teacher, and the 
Section XL, finished work disposed of by sale, the pupils receiving from 3s. to 10j 
_ per week. 

Reports O, Needlework, knitting, and cutting-out have been successfully 
iMtaSon tau £ ht to 1110 P u P fla of the Literary School. Very fair proficiency 
was shown by the Sixth Class girls in the Alternative Scheme, some 
specimens of lace being particularly creditable. The work done in 
the Industrial Department is excellent. Orders for work are fre- 
quently in excess of the producing power of the Department. The 
teachers are capable and efficient The only noticeable defect was 
the limited accommodation, but this is about to bo remedied by the 
erection of new Technical schools. 


Thurles 
Convent, 
Industrial 
I Apart- 
ment. 

Jlfr. Lyt . an ; 


District 43. — Thurles Convent, County Tipperary, 
Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since July, 1900. 
The teacher is able to give instruction in the making of Limerick 
lace (tambour and run), crochet (Irish), and drawing (model free- 
hand, and geometrical). 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 13 externs) was 45 
of whom 29 were present on the day of inspection, engaged, with 
excellent results, at lacemaking and crocket work. 

The material is supplied by the Community, who dispose of the 
wohk d W01 ' k ’ tlle P u P lls receiving a weekly wage proportional to 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain 
needlework, knitting, &c., was excellent; and that of the other 
in business of the Industrial branches was very good. 

The teaching power was excellent. 


Carlow 
Con vei t, 
Iiidusiiial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr . Hogan . 


District 44. Carlow Convent, County Carlow. 
Industrial Department. 

irrq 113 5? du ? tri f department has been in operation since August, 
1SS9. The teacher is fully qualified to give instruction in all lands 
ot plain needlework, shu-tmaking, underclothing, dressmaking, &c.; 
stitohki^ 0 ^ (surphces ’ sou hanes), knitting of all kinds, and hem- 

nf wt nU S ber 0f P u P lIs 0n tlle Roll (including 24 extems) was 32, 
uLhw f 011 Ule da -7 of “spoetdon, engaged at plain 

nn!wwv lnc , lud “S shirtrnaking, making of pinafores, blouses P and 
underclothing knitting stockings and socks, and making silk neck- 

is S £? plied by tile Community and partly 

by those giving orders. The finished work is sold to ordeh principally 

to ^ 1116 r pils receiving payment in proportion 

to skill and time, averaging from Is. to 5a. a week. 

but tW WOlk ’ &c -> “» taught in the Literary School, 

ChLS. Tn a0m0 de Sciency _in the work in the Second and Fourth 
Industrial Department good work is done, and the 
martini 818 - PUt m the wa L of Kve knitting 

no VS “ mi ng S® 01 ™ 108 in constant use, and there is 

most useful work Department is veI 7 successful aud doing 
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District 44.— St. Michael's Content (Athy), County Kildare. 


Industrial Department. 


This Industrial Department has been m operation since 189o. 
The teacher is qualified to give instruction m dressmaking, shirt- 
making underclothing, embroideiy, MountmeUick wort, crochet, 
crewel^ work, altar linen, knitting, mending, and all buds of plain 

““timber of pupils on the Roll (including 22 externs) was 30, 
of whom 25 were present on the day of inspection, engaged, 
with satisfactory results, at underclothing, knitting, and dress- 

“ Th^work material is supplied partly by the Community and partly 
by the pupils, some of the finished work being sold, some retained 
by the pupils, and some given away. The pupils receive payment 
in proportion to time required and skill displayed. 

In all classes the proficiency m needlework, butting &c , was 
satisfactory for pupils in the Literary School. In the Industrial 
Department the proficiency was creditable, and the /Xsuunhed 
were well carried out. The externs and pupils are kept supplied 
with work, and earn on the average 4s. or 5s. a week. 

The teaching power is sufficient, and the Department fulfils the 
objects for which it was instituted. 
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District 44 Stradbally Convent, Queen’s County. straJMly 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Industrial Department. Depart- 

ment. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since January, Mr Eoilan _ 
1890. The teacher is qualified to give instruction in dressmaking, 
shirtmaking, underclothing (ladies' and cbldrens) knitting crochet, 
Mountmeliick work, smoebng, fancy work and baby clothes 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including 15 extems) was 20 
of whom 16 were present on the day of the inspection, | n g a S • 
satisfactory results, on the various branches enumerated a “ v |- , 

The work material is supplied by the Community, and the finished 
work is disposed of principally by sale and some given away The 
pupils receive payment for their work in proportion to skill and 
amount executed — from 3s. to 4s. a- week. . , , j - n 

The pupils of the Literary School have been well instructed m 
needlework knitting, etc. The work done by the pupils and extems 
in the Industrial Department is satisfactory, and the teaching power 
is adequate. 


District 45.— Ennis Convent, County Clare. 
Industrial Department. 


The Industrial Department has been in open ^'Tq^o/XThe 
1890. The teacher possesses a thorough knowledge of all the 
branches taught, which are Clare embroidery. Mountmeliick work, 
crewel work, fhirtmaking, plain and fancy knitting, crochet, crochet 
lace, and dressmaking. 


Ennis 
Convent, 
Industrial 
1 Apart- 
ment. 

Mr. 

M'Enerv. 
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Appendix. The number of pupils on the Roll (including 15 externs) was 29 
Section., °f whom 20 were present on the day of inspection, engaged, with 
°- satisfactory results, at Clare embroidery, Mountmellick work, under- 
Reports on clothing, knitting, crochet work, and dressmaking. 

Industrial The teaching of plain needlework, knitting, &c., is successfully 
notiuction. carr j ec j out j n the Sixth and Senior Fifth Classes of the Literary 
School; but in the other classes the majority of the test exercises 
done at the examination showed considerable weakness, as well as 
defective teaching. 

In the Industrial Department the work was well and neatly 
executed. The many garments which I saw in process of m airing 
or already finished were most satisfactory, and gave practical evidence 
of careful teaching. 

The teaching power is adequate. 


District 45. — Kilkee Convent, County Clare. 

Kilkee 

industrial INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

ment. rt ~ This Industrial Department has been in operation since January, 
-7— 1892. The teacher is well qualified to teach the different kinds of 

xrMiei y, advanced needlework, lace (point and Honiton), crochet, embroidery, 
dressmaking, underclothing, knitting, and Mountmellick work. 

The bulk of the work material is supplied by Clery’s and Switzer’s, 
Dublin, and Wakeford’s, London. A good deal of finished work 
is sold to visitors to Kilkee, but private orders are also received. 
Pupils receive all the payment less cost of material. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 23 externs) was 41, 
of whom 22 were present on the day of inspection, eng.iged, with 
satisfactory results, at lacework, embroidery, woolwork, dressmaking, 
underclothing, knitting, crocheting, and Mountmellick work. 

The pupils of the Literary School showed creditable proficiency in 
plain needlework, knitting, darning, &c. Cutting-out has been care- 
fully taught to Fifth and Sixth Class girls. The specimens executed 
in the Industrial Department by exetms, and by monitors and pupils 
who have already passed 61- and 6*, showed excellent taste and 
finish. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


District 45. — Kilrush Convent, County Clare. 
Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since April, 
1869. The teacher is well qualified to give instruction in needle- 
work, scientific dressmaking, church embroidery, point lace, em- 
broidered net, crochet, smocking, knitting, &c. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 17 externs) was 27, 
of whom 20 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at Mount- 
mellick work, linen embroidery, fine underclothing, smocking, point 
lace, embroidered net, knitting, dressmaking, &c., with most satis- 
factory results. 

The work material is ordered from Messrs. Clery (Dublin) and 
Wakeford (London). Occasionally during the year orders are given,- 


Kilrush 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr. 

M'Enery. 
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at the end of the year a sale is held, which is most successful, 
S work on hands being disposed of thereat. A certain amount 
is* charged for the working of each article, which amount the worker 

re ' ThTwoficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain 
needlework knitting, &c., is satisfactory. In the Industrial Depart- 
, ; s executed with praiseworthy care and _ neatness. 

The Department as a whole is maintained in a highly efficient state, 
and the finished work is in great demand. 

The teaching power is adequate. 
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District 46.— Doon Convent, County Limerick. Cogent, 

Industrial 

Industrial Department. ' 

This Industrial Department has heeu in operation since 1897. Mr.mroan. 
The teacher is thoroughly qualified to give instruction in shr 
making! dressmaking, knitting and crochet, Irish lace, art necdle- 

W °The a n^^r ’ RoU (including -8 extems) was 34, 
of whom 24 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at art 
needlework, Irish and Carrickmacross lace, shirtmakmg, dressmak g, 

an Th“wo!k ' Srians supplied by the ladies of the Co— ^ty, 
and the finished work is disposed o! by private sale. The p p 

die pupils of the Literary School in needlework 
knitting! &c„ wL good/ and that of the Industrial pupils m the 
business of their Department was satisfactory. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


District 47.— St. Patrick’s Convent (Kilkenny), County 
Kilkenny. 


Industrial Department. 


This Industrial Department has been in operation emoe i 1891. 
The teacher is well qualified to give instruction on plain needlework 
2d !TvS!us branches, dressmaking, knitting, and crocheting : m 
wool and in cotton, crewel work, tailoring eccles ‘ as |^ e “ b ™ 1 ^’ 
torchon lace, Mountmellick work, ait needlework, Berlin woolwork, 

a 1h7ntX-“ils the Boll (including 22 extern^was 32, 
of whom 21 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at dress- 
making, plain sewing, Mountmellick work, Berlin woolwork, butting 
and crocheting, tailoring, and making mortuary finite. d 

The work material is supplied by the Community and the , fin ished 
work is disposed of partly by sales a great EJZZ 

charity. The extems receive from Is. to 8s. per week, < = 

^Ph^Te^ework, knitting, &c., is successfully taught to the pupils 
of the Literary School. _ 

The teaching power is adequate, 
nted image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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.Mr. 
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District 47. — Castlecomer Convent, County Kilkenny. 

Industrial Department. 

Tliis Industrial Department lias been in operation since 1st Decem- 
ber, 189 S. The teacher is qualified to give instruction in plain 
needlework of all kinds, knitting, lace, crocheting in wool and cotton, 
art needlework, dressmaking, MountmelLick work, ecclesiastical em- 
broidery, vestment making, and glovemaking. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 19 extems) was 36, 
of whom 30 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at 
shirtmaking, children’s clothing, dressmaking, and embroidery. 

The work material is supplied by the Cominunity or by persons 
giving orders, and the finished work is either sold or given to the 
poor, the pupils receiving payment at the rate of from Is. to 3s. 
per week, according to proficiency. 

The children of the Literary School were carefully instructed in 
needlework. 

The teaching power is adequate. 


District 47. — Kilkenny Convent, County Kilkenny. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department ha-s been in operation since 1870. 
The teacher is fully qualified to give instruction in all kinds of 
plain needlework, dressmaking, Limerick and torchon lace, crocheting 
of all kinds, church embroidery, knitting of all kinds, and Mount- 
mellick work. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 11 extems) was 57, 
of whom 31 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at dress- 
making, shirtmaking, plain needlework, lacemaking, knitting, crochet- 
ing. and church embroidery. 

The pupils supply their own work material, except the very 
poorest, who are supplied by the Community. Private orders are 
also filled. Pupils, as a rule, take finished work and dispose of it. 
The materials for stockings are supplied by, and sold by the Com- 
munity. The extems receive from 4s. to 7s. per week. 

The Department is in a satisfactory state, and the proficiency of 
the children of the Literary School in needlework is high. 

The teaching power is adequate. 


District 48. — Youghal Convent, County Cork. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1889. 
The teacher thoroughly understands all kinds of plain and fancy 
work, Youghal lace and guipure. She is assisted by a nun who 
holds a certificate in drawing under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 47 extems) was 72, 
of whom 62 were present on the day of inspection, engaged, with 
excellent results, at Youghal lace and guipure. 

The workers provide their own material, and the finished work 
)y the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit -s 
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is sold. The l&cemakers and makers of guipure (all extems) receive 
from 2s. to 10s. per week, according to skill and diligence. Section Hr., 

The results in needlework are fair in general, but cutting-out does 
not receive as much attention as it should. This Industrial Depart- Ih-voHa cm 
ment was never in a more flourishing condition, the orders received 
for Youghal point lace being far in excess of the amount which the 
makers are able to supply. 

The teaching power is adequate. 


District 48. — Queenstown Convent, County Cork. Queens- 

town 

Industrial Department. Convent, 

Industrial 

This Department lias been in operation since October, 1897. The 
teacher is a good dressmaker, can do all sorts of plain needlework, — 
has a very good knowledge of fancy work, and can cut out all Jfr * Craig * 
articles of dress. 

The branches taught were lacemaking, crochet work, ecclesiastical 
embroidery, shirtmaking, machine knitting, underclothing of every 
kind, dressmaking, and fancy work. The weaving department is in 
charge of a qualified teacher of industry paid by the Community. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 24 extems) was 36, 
of whom 29 were present on the day of inspection, engaged, with 
excellent results, at knitting stockings, lacemaking, crochet work, 
underclothing, fancy work, and weaving. 

The ladies of the Community supply the material, and the finished 
work is sold, the lacemakers receiving what the lace brings, less cost 
of material. For other work the extems received from 30.?. to 40?. 
per quarter. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was good, except in the Third and Fourth 
Classes. 

This Industrial Department continues to make satisfactory pro- 
gress, and has accomplished much good and useful work during the 
past. year. 

The teaching staff is adequate and efficient. 


District 49. — New Ross Content (1), County Wexford. New Ross 

Convent 


Industrial Department. 


a 


This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1848. ^P^ t_ 
The teacher is qualified to teach point lacework, crochet, Mount- men _L_ 
mellick work, guipure, Roman embroidery, &c. ^ r * n. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls (including 38 extems) was 55, 
of -whom 36 were present on the day of inspection, the extems being 
engaged at making point lace and crochet, and the pupils and 
monitors at Mountmellick and plain work. 

The work material is supplied by the Community, who sell it to 
the workers, and the finished work is disposed of by sale to mer- 
chants, ladies, &c., wherever a market can be got, -the pupils receiving 
from 2?. to 10?. weekly. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was satisfactory. 

The teaching power was adequate. 
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Appendix . District 49.— Dcngarvan Convent (1), Count? Waterford. 

Seotion II.. 


Reports on 
Industrial 
Instruction. 

Dungarvan 

Convent(l), 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

~ Dr . 

Skefftngton . 


Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since October, 
1896. The teacher is fully qualified to teach knitting, hand and 
machine sewing, shirtmaking, the making of vestments, <fcc. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 10 extems) was 23, 
of whom 21 were present on the day of inspection, their proficiency 
in the business of the Industrial Department being good. 

The work material is supplied partly by the teacher and partly 
by the pupils. The finished work from the material supplied by the 
pupils was taken home by them; that produced from the material 
supplied by the teacher was disposed of by private sale, the workers 
receiving payment varying from 2s. 6 d. to 8s. per week, according 
to amount of work done. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain 
sewing, knitting, &c., was good. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


Stradhally 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

UrT 


District 49. — Stradbally Convent, County Waterford. 
Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1891. 

Skeffington . The teacher is qualified to given instruction in dressmalring, shirt- 
making, the making of baby hnen and underclothing, knitting hosiery, 
lacemaking (Limerick and point), crochet work, gold embroidery, 
and weaving. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 19 extems) was 25, 
all of whom were present on the day of inspection, engaged, with 
good results, at dress, shirt, and underclothing making, lacemaking, 
gold embroidery, hosiery, and weaving. 

The work material is supplied from factories, business houses, and 
private individuals, and the finished work is disposed of to the shops 
and by private sale, the workers receiving about 5s. per week. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was good. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


St. Joseph's 
Convent, 
New Rosa, 
Induftriiil 
Depart- 
ment. 

Dr . 

Skeffington . 


District 49.— St. Joseph’s Convent, Count? Wexford. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since April, 
1899. The teacher is qualified to give istruction in plain needle- 
work of all kinds, dressmaking, making of hoys’ suits, embroidery, 
ecclesiastical work, and knitting stockings by machinery, &c. 

The number of pupils on the Koll (including 16 extems) was -J, 
of whom 18 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at the 
various branches of industry enumerated above. 
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The work material is supplied by shops, with private orders, and Aimentlli. 
by the Community, the finished work being disposed of to shops and Section n„ 
fumilies. The pupils receive from 2s. to 5s. per week each. JL 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, <fcc., was very good, as was also that of the Industrial instruction, 
pupils in the business of their Department. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


District 50. — Templeshannon Convent, County Wexford. Temple. 

shannon 

_ _ Convent 

Industrial Department. industrial 

Depart- 

Thia Industrial Department lias been in operation since 1893. nieut ' 

The teacher is qualified to teach hand and machine knitting, crochet, Mr. 
church embroidery, shirtmaking, underclot hi ng, sewing machine, M ' AUstfr - 
laundry work and bookbinding. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 20 extems) was 28, 
of whom 23 were present on the day of the inspection, engaged at 
knitting (hand and machine), making shirts and underclothing, and 
church embroidery. 

The Community supply material for the extems, who are paid 
from Is. to 6s. per week, according to capacity. The monitors and 
pupils bring work for their own use ; this remains their own property. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in needlework 
is satisfactory; extems, ex-pupils, monitors, &c., have been well 
trained in the different industrial branches undertaken. The teach- 
ing power is at present adequate. A ready market for finished work 
is available. Instruction in laundry work is afforded for those girls 
who desire it in a laundry attached to the Convent. 


District 50. — St. Mary’s Convent, County Wexford. st. Mary’s 

(Wexford) 

_ _ Convent. 

Industrial Department. Industrial 

Depart- 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since September, men ^_ 
1881. The teacher is qualified to give instruction in kmttmg, cro- jifr. 
chet, shirtmaking, underclothing, embroidery, sewing machine, and 15 er 
advanced dressmaking. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 10 extems) was 29, 
of whom 18 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at sewing, 
knitting, crochet, and shorthand. 

The work material is supplied partly by the Community and 
partly by the pupils. Of the finished work, that for which the 
material is supplied by the nuns was given to the poorer children; 
that for which the material was supplied by the pupils was taken 
away by them. Nothing was sold nor payment made. 

The proficiency of ordinary pupils was in general very satisfactory : 
the monitors, extems, &c., receive adequate instruction, and the 
teaching power is sufficient. 

The attendance of the extems might be of a more regular 
character. 
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District 51. — Adare Convent, County Limerick. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department lias been in, operation since August, 
1868. The teacher is qualified to give instruction in plain and fancy 
needlework, knitting, crocheting, shirtmaking, dressmaking, and 
cutting-out. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 4 extems) was 10 
of whom 7 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at knitting^ 
crocheting, cutting-out, shirtmaking, sewing machine, &c. 

The work material is supplied partly by the pupils and partly by 
the ladies of the Community. The pupils take home the work made 
from their own materials. The other articles are sold by the Com- 
munity or given to poor children. None of the work is disposed of 
by sale. 

The work of the Department is satisfactory. 


District 51. — Mount St. Vincent Convent, County Limerick. 
Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1878. 
The teacher is competent to give instruction in all kinds of plain, 
fancy, and art needlework, cutting-out, dressmaking, knitting, cro- 
cheting, designing patterns, and embroidery. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 41 extems) was 55, 
of whom 43 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at dress- 
making, shirtmaking, making military garments, lace and fancy work, 
and machine knitting. 

The work material is supplied by the Co mmuni ty and sent in 
with orders. The finished work supplied clothing for the orphans 
and pupils of the Industrial School, and some was made for private 
orders. The pupils receive no payment. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle* 
work, knitting, &c., was good; and that of the passed pupils, moni- 
tors, and externs in the Industrial Department was very good The 
teaching power is adequate and very efficient. 

• j ? department is in a very flourishing condition, the variety of 
industries taught is very extensive, and the pupils show much skill and 
facility m the working of the articles. 


District 52.— St. Catherine’s Convent (Newcastle West), 
County Limerick. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1891. 
I he teacher is qualified to give instruction in plain work, lacemaking, 
dressmaking, Mountmellick work, crocheting, embroidery, &c. 

I he number of pupils on the Roll (including 5 extems) was 29, 
? -Z- 0m were present on the day of inspection, engaged at} 
knitting, dressmaking, and crocheting. - 
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Tha work material was supplied by the pupils and the nuns, and 
the finished work was taken home by the pupils. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was very satisfactory. 

The state of the Department was satisfactory, both as regards the 
work of the Industrial pupils and the adequacy of the teaching 
power. 


District 52. — St. Anne’s Convent (Rathkeale), County 
Limerick. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1867. 
The teacher is competent to give instruction in plain sewing, knitting, 
dressmaking, crochet, crewel work, &c. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 11 externs) was 36, 
of whom 13 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at plain 
sewing and dressmaking. The nuns supply the poor children with 
work material, but, for the most part, the pupils bring their own 
material and retain the finished work for use at home. 

The work of the Department was satisfactory in all respects. 


District 53. — Cashel Convent, County Tipperary. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since . July, 
1890. The teacher is qualified to give instruction in the making of 
dresses, shirts, and underdo tiling, embroidery, &c. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 20 externs) was 42, 
of whom 26 were present on the day of inspection, engaged in the 
making of dresses, shirts, and underclothing, hosiery, crochet, Mount- 
mellick work, silk and ribbon embroidery, and church embroidery. 

The work material is supplied by shopkeepers, private customers, 
and the ladies of the Community, and the finished work is disposed 
of by sale or given in charity. 

The pupils receive payment at the rate of from Is. to 6s. per week. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work and knitting was satisfactory. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


District 53.— Fethard Convent, County Tipperary. 
Industrial Department. 


This Industrial Department has been in operation since October, 
1885. The teacher is qualified to give instruction m drafting shirts, 
dresses, underclothing, &c., and embroidery. , 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 16 ertems) was 23, 
of whom 20 were present on the day of inspection, engaged, with 
very fair results, at the making of shirts, dresses, and underclothing, 
crochet, crewel work, and church embroidery. 
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Appendix. The "work material was supplied by the shops, pupils, ladies of the 
Bee Dion II- Community, and private customers, and the finished work returned 
Q - to those who had it made up, the rest being given in charity to the poor. 
Reports on Three pupils receive from Is. to 3s. per week. 

Industrial The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
instruction. , / .... , T \ u 

work, knitting, &c., was excellent. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


District 53. — Carrick-on-Suir Convent, County Tipperary. 
Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since January, 
ment. 1889. The teacher is fully qualified to give instruction in the various 
~ Mr _ branches taught. 

O ' Biurdan . The number of pupils on the Roll (including 9 extents) was 29, 
of whom 28 were present on the day of inspection, engaged, with 
creditable results, in making shirts, dresses, underclothing, hosiery, 
Mountmellick work, crewel work, crocheting, &c. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was excellent. 

The teaching power was adequate. 

^Joseph's District 53. — St. Joseph’s Convent (Carrick-on-Suir), County 

(Carrick- TlPPERARY. 

On-Suit 1 ), 

Industrial INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Depart- 
ment. This Industrial Department has been in operation since October, 

“ 1885. The teacher is qualified to give instruction in the making of 

CfEiordan . dresses, shirts, underclothing, embroidery, &c. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 20 exteras) was 23, 
of whom 15 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at the 
branches above specified. 

The work made from material supplied by shopkeepers and private 
customers was purchased by them; and that from material provided 
by the ladies of the Community was given in charity, the workers 
receiving from 2s. 6d. to 5s. per week. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was very good; and that of the other pupils in 
the business of the Industrial Department was good, 

The teaching power was sufficient, 

District 54. — Tralee Convent (1), County Kerry. 
Industrial Department. 

i Qon 113 Department has been in operation since October, 

1890. The teacher is qualified to give instruction in the various 
Mr . Welply , branches of industry taught. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 31 exteras) was 47, 
of whom 39 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at 
making jerseys and stockings by machine, embroidery, Mountmellick 
work, fancy needlework, &c., with good results. 

The work material is supplied by the Community and by some of 
ne pupils, _ and the finished work disposed of by sale, tbe pupils 
receiving payment varying from 2s. to 4s. per week, 
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The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- Avpaulix. 
work, knitting, (fee., was excellent; and that of the other pupils in section ll., 
the business of the Industrial Department was very good. __1 

The teaching power was adequate. Reports on 

° 4 Industrial 

Instruction. 

District 54. — Movbehwell Convent, County Kerry. 

Moyderwell 

Industrial Department. Convent, 

Industrial 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1893. 2JST" 
The teacher possesses all the qualifications neceasaxy for giving in- — 
s traction in crochet and crewel work of all kinds, dressmaking, 
making boys’ suits, ladies’ underclothing, baby clothing, and shirts. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 13 extems) was 26, 
of whom 21 were present on the day of inspection, engaged, with 
good results, at knitting, shirtmaking, ribbon work, and making 
quilt lace, &c. 

The work material was supplied by customers and by the Com- 
munity, and the finished work was sold, the pupils receiving reason- 
able payment in proportion to sale of work and time given to it. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, <fec., and that of the other pupils in the business of 
the Industrial Department was good. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


District 54. — Castleisland Convent, County Kerry. Castie- 

island 

Industrial Department. SduSrial 

Depart- 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since October, ment - 
1893. The teacher is qualified to give instruction in sewing machine, ^Tr. vcdpiu. 
knitting machine, scientific dress-cutting, shirtmaking, the making 
of ladies’ underclothing and baby clothing, crewel, Mountmellick, 
crochet in wool, ribbon, and sampler work. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 31 externs) was 59, 
of whom 33 were present on the day of inspection, engaged, with 
good results, at crewel work, ordinary needlework, dressmaking, 
darning, and knitting (machine and ordinary). 

The work material is supplied by the Community, and the finished 
work sold, the pupils receiving from 2s. 6<7. to 5s. per week. 

The general proficiency in needlework is of a high order ; and the 
special branches taken up in this Department are carefully taught, 
the specimens of finished work being very well executed. 


District 55. — Macroom Convent, County Core. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since September, 
!897. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 14 extems) was 25, 
of whom 10 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at 
making crochet lace, Limerick lace ^nm and tambour), hosiery, and 
underdothing. 


Macroom 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart* 

ment. 

MkP.J. 
FitzGerald . 
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Appendix. The cost of the material is paid out of the profits of the sales 
Section ii., of finished -work which take place from time to time, the pupils 
receiving, in payment for their work, from Is. to 10s. weekly. 

Renorta on The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain, needle* 
Instruct work > knitting, &c., was very good ; and that of the other pupils in 
tion. the business of the Industrial Department was very fair. 

The teaching power was quite sufficient. 


Kanturk 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart* 

ment. 


Mr . P . ,7. 
Fitz - 
Gerald , 


District 55. — Kanturk Convent, County Cork. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1870. 
The teacher was qualified to give instruction in Mountmellick work. 

The number oij pupils on the Roll (including 5 extems) was 15, 
none of whom were present on the day of inspection.* 

The work material was partly supplied by the Community, partly 
purchased by the pupils, and partly sent in with orders by the local 
shopkeepers. The finished work not disposed otf by sale was used 
by the children, who made clothing for themselves, or was given to 
the poor. The extems earned about 3s. per week. 

The proficiency of the pupils in plain needlework, knitting, &c., 
was very good. 


Doneraila 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment, 

Mr . Daly . 


District 56. — Doneraile Convent, County Cork. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since June, 
1891. The teacher is a good dressmaker, can do all kinds of plain 
needlework, has also a fair knowledge of fancy work, and can cut 
out ai tides of dress. The branches taught are lacemaking, shirt- 
making, underclothing of every kind, and fancy work. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 20 extems) was 26/ 
of whom 22 were present on the day of inspection, engaged, with 
satisfactory results, at shirtmaking, lacemaking, and dressmaking. 

Tlie material is purchased by the Community or supplied by the 
workers, and the finished work disposed of by sale. The payment 
which the pupils receive depends on the amount of work done by 
each, i.e., what it fetches, less cost of material supplied by the 
Community. 

Tho proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was very good; and that of the other pupils 
m r ~ e kusin ? ss kke Industrial Department was satisfactory. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


Calierciyeen 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr . Cussen . 


Disteiot 57. — Caheeoiveen Comtek*, Cooktt Kebet. 
Industrial Department. 

i roq 1 * 3 ^^ustrial Pas been, in operation since December, 

.. lfie teacher is competent to give instruction in dressmaking, 
American and point lace, crochet, crewel, and ecclesiastical work, 
art needlework, knitting by hand and by machine, and making shirts 
and underclothing. . 

~ Tins department had been diaconlinued at the end of Ootoher, 19G0. 
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The number of pupils on the Roll (including 14 extems) was 31, 
of whom 21 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at Section n.. 
knittino dressmaking, Limerick lace, crochet, and underclothing. — 

^The work material is supplied by the Community by the, pupds, 
and bv local persons, the finished work being sold to touiists oi IostIUM i 0 „, 
retained by the pupils, such of whom as work for payment receiving 
from 2s. 6<f. to 7s. per week. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., and that of the other pupils m the business of 
the Industrial Department was good. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


District 57. — Killarney (Presentation) Convent, County Kerry. 
Industrial Department. 


This Industrial Department has been in operation since January, 
1897. The teacher is well qualified to give instruction m several 
kinds of art work, as well as in the other branches taught. 

The number of pupils ou the Roll (including 20 extems) was 38, 
of whom 28 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at dress- 
making, lacemaking, and knitting. 

Some of the work material was supplied by the ladies of the 
Community, the finished work being sold to tourists, and some was 
sent with orders to have it made up. The workers received 2s. 6 d., 
10s., and some 12s. 6 d. per week. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, L., and of the Sixth Class girls m the Alternative 
Scheme, was good; that of the other pupils m the business of the 
Industrial Department was very good. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


Ki llorney 
(Presenta- 
tion) 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Ctissen. 


District 57.— Killarney Convent Of Mercy, County Kerry. 
Industrial Department. 

Tliis Industrial Department has been in operation since October, 
189 The teacher is well qualified to teach several art branches, 

Work (^oS ^ Wrick, and Cmrickmacross) Mo^tmelhck work, 

the making of shirts and fine underclothing, and knitting. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 28 externs) was 43, 
of who™ 31 were present on the day, of inspection, engaged at 
lacemaking, Hountmellick work, and knitting. 

business of the Industrial Department was very good. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


Killarney 
Convent of 
Mercy. 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Oussen. 
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Section a., District 58. — Kenmare Convent, uounty Kerry. 

Reports on INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Industrial 

Instruction. . _ . 

U- — , l?™ strlal Department has been in operation since January 

Con™n" i 891 ' tea °I ,er is competent to give instruction in plain and 

industrial fancy needlework, crochet, knitting, shirtm ailing, dressmaking flat 
rneEt"' and raiseti neec Uepoint lace, and Carrickmacross lace. 

" '"■jr « T1 !° au “ ber ° ,f PUP 23 011 tb <> Roll (including 16 extems) was 36 

Bradshaw. ™ “ S were P rea ent on the day of inspection, engaged at lace^ 

dozm’ C1 ’ 0Chet ‘ md plail needlewol ' l!; ' Excellent work was being 

The work material is supplied by the ladies of the Community 
and the finished work is sold to tourists or on order, the mroils 
receiving from 5s. to IDs. per week. f r 

The needlework of the pupils of the Literary School was of a very 
superior description. The teaching staff is highly competent. 


Clonakilty 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr. Yates. 


District 59.- — Clonakilty Convent, County Cork. 

Industrial Department. 

Tliis Industrial Department lias been in operation since 1891* 
liio teacher is qualified to give instruction in m airing fine under- 
clothing (hand and machine), Mountmellick work, drawn thread 
work, knitting, and dressmaking. 

The number of pupils on the Boll (including 18 extems) was 31, 
of whom 30 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at 
makmg fine underclothing, drawn thread work, embroidery, knitting, 
and Mountmellick work, m all of which branches they showed them- 
selves proficient. J 

The work material was supplied by the ladies of the Community 
and with orders. The finished work, other than that made to older, 
is disposed of by sale. ' 

m T a n e If° fiCle w m ^? in needl «work and knitting was very good 
Chs 6XC . eU t ent “ Sixtb Ckss - The special Industrial 

So 77 satlsfact “7 Proficiency. The teaching power of 

the Department has maintained its high standing 


9kibbereen 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr. Yates. 


District 59.— Sxibbereen Convent, Counts Cork. 
Industrial Department. 

Th^L*l“ifL.n2f‘T nt h6en “ ^ 

broiderv nlain on/f ° Disbructio-n in lacem-aking em- 

bioidery, plain and fancy sewing, and dressmaking, &c. * 

ofltr^ er ° f PUpiIS 011 fche Ro ' U (deluding 10 extems) was 27, 
of whom 21 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at Im- 
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making, dressmaking, and sewing. They appeared to be skilful in 
the different branches. 

Some of the work material is supplied by the pupils and some by 
the Community, the finished work being disposed of by sale. The 
pupils are paid according to the work done. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was good, as was also that of the other pupils 
in the business of the Industrial Department. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


District 59. — St. Mary’s Convent (Dunmanway), County Cork. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since August, 

1896. The teacher is well qualified to give instruction in the making meut - 
of plain and fancy underclothing and baby clothes, Mountmellick work, Mr. Totes. 
embroidery, and dressmaking. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 17 externs) was 38, 
of whom 31 were present on the day of inspection. 

The work material is supplied partly with orders and partly by 
the Community. The finished work is sold, and the pupils receive 
payment according to work done. 

The proficiency of the pupdls of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., and that of the other pupils in the business of 
the Industrial Department was very good. 

The teaching power was adequate. 


Appendix. 

Section It., 
Q. 

Reports on 
Industrial 
Instruction. 


St. Mary's 

Convent, 

(Dunman- 

■way). 

Industrial 

Dopart- 


Dibtrict 59.— Roscarberry Convent, County Cork. 
Industrial Department. 


Roscarberry 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


This Industrial Department has been in operation since July Mr Y atcs. 
1895. The teacher is well qualified to give instruction in. plain 
and fancy needlework, lacemaking, dresscutting, and embroidery. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 18 externs) was 
34, of whom 32 were present on the day of inspection, engaged at 
cutting-out, plain needlework, knitting crochet, lace, embroidery, 
hemstitching, Mountmellick work, weaving cambric and linen, and 
ribbon work. 


The work material is supplied partly by pupils and partly by 
teachers. The pupils make articles for thedr own homes; other 
articles are sold, for which the workers are paid from Is. to 5s. per 
week, according to quantity and quality of work done. 

The proficiency of the pupils of the Literary School in plain needle- 
work, knitting, &c., was very good. The work of the Sixth Class in 
the Alternative Scheme, and that of the other pupils in the business 
of the Industrial Department was excellent. The teaching power of 
this well-organised and successful Department is highly efficient. 
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Appendix. 

Section II., 
G. 

.Reports on 
Iudustii.il 
Instruction, 

Kinsale 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr. Smith. 


Bandon 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr. Smith. 


[1900. 


District 60. — Kinsale Convent, County Core. 

Industrial Department. 

This Industrial Department has been in operation since January, 
1889. It would be desirable to have more space available in the 
workroom, as the numbers are very much on the increase. 

The teacher is thoroughly competent to give instruction in lace- 
making (run, tambour, Greek, and C'amckm across lace), Mountmellick 
and crochet work, muslin and coloured embroidery, making and 
marking of fine underclothing, and hand and machine needlework 
and knitting. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 123 externs) was 129, 
of whom 106 were present on the day of inspection, engaged, with 
excellent results, at lacemaking, fine underclothing, marking, 
knitting, &c. 

The work material is purchased, and the finished work disposed 
of through the Irish Industries merchants in London, Belfast, <fcc. 
The pupils received from Is. to 10s. per week, according to amount 
of work done. 

This institution is most admirably conducted, and is largely the 
means of support of a great portion of the poorer classes in Kinsale. 
The Literary work does not suffer from, the attention paid to the 
Industrial Department. 


District 60. — Bandon Convent, County Cork. 
Industrial Department. 


This Industrial Department has been in operation since 1894. 
The teacher is competent to give instruction in lacemaking, drawn 
thread work, Mountmellick work, and crochet. 

The number of pupils on the Roll (including 25 externs) was 36, 
of whom 24 were present oil the day of inspection, engaged at lace- 
work, knitting by hand and by machine, skirtmaking, and crochet. 

The work material is supplied by the ladies of the Community, by 
the pupils, and by persons giving orders, the finished work being 
disposed of by sale. The pupils earn from 2s. to 3s. per week. 

The pupils of the Literary School showed due proficiency in the 
requirements of their programme; and it is pleasing to add that a 
very fair attempt has been made to start lacemaking, the introduction 
of which has attracted externs in greater numbers to 1 the Department. 

The teaching power of the Department is adequate. 
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APPENDIX H. — Teachers' Pensions, &c. jppmtix . 

Boction 1L, 


Working of 
Pension 

Statistics of the National School Teachers’ (Ireland) Pension Act. 
Fend, under the Act 42 & 43 Viet., cap. 74, for the Year 
ended 31 si December, 1900, as furnished by the Teachers’ 

Pension Office, Dublin Castle. 

1. The twenty-first year of the operation of the Act ended on the 
31st December, 1900. 

2. The number of Teachers paying premiums in the various classes 
on 31st December, 1900, was : — 


Males, r., . . 

150 

Females, 

r., . . 

. 130 

„ I s ., • . • 

1,278 

„ 

I s ., . . 

876 

n., . . . 

2,259 

„ 

It, . . 

. 1,868 

,, hi., ■ . . 

2,032 

- 

in., 

. 3,245 

Total, ■ 

6,719 


Total, . 

. 6,119 


3. The Model School Teachers who have availed themselves of the 
supplemental privileges conferred under Pule 21, are. as follows : — 


— 

Males. 

Ffmalcs. 

Total, 

On the Books, 31st December, 1899. 

61 

83 

144 

Joined in 1900 




Total, . . . 

61 

83 

144 

Removed from Establishment on account 




of Age, or on receipt of Gratuity or 




award of Pension in i960 




Died in 1900 


2 

2 

Resigned or Dismissed, 1900, .... 

1 

3 

4 

On the Books, 31st December, 1900, 

58 

74 

132 

Maximum Number allowed, . . . 


• 


Supplemental Pensions : 

£ s. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Amount payable 31st Dec., 1899, . 

447 11 10 

849 8 11 

1,297 0 9 

Granted in 1900, 

44 12 4 

187 17 8 

232 10 0 

Ceased in 1900, 

24 18 8 

43 0 0 

67 18 8 

Amonn t Payable on 31st Dec., 1900, 

467 5 6 

994 6 7 

1,461 12 1 
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Appendices to Sixty-seventh Report of Commissioners []goQ 


Appendix. 

Section II., 
L 


APPENDIX I. 


Bearat. (1.) The “Reid” Bequest. 

The Trustees of the Will of the late R. T. Reid, Esq., of 
Bombay, who munificently bequeathed £9,435 towards the advance- 
ment of Education in the County Kerry (his native oounty), have 
authorized the following Scheme of Prizes to he awarded out of the 
proceeds of the Bequest, by the Commissioners of National Education, 


Part I. 

During the Five years’ service of a Monitor, there are two Principal 
Examinations, viz., one at the end of his Third year, and the other at 
the end of his Fifth year. After each of these Principal Examinations 
the Reid Prizes will be awarded to the Six best aiis werers of each degree 
of service amongst the Male Monitors of the National Schools of the 
County Kerry, provided that the answering in every case shall be of a 
satisfactory character. The following is the scale of Prizes 


(a.) At end of Monitors’ Third Year of Service : — 

First Prize, ... ... ... 

Second „ ... ... . 

Third „ 

Fourth „ ... ... ... 

Sixth „ ... ... ... 


f>.) At end of Monitors’ Fifth Year of Service : — 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 



£20 

18 

16 

14 

12 

10 

£90 


£25 

22 

20 

18 

16 

14 


£115 

This portion of the Scheme came into operation at the Examination 
of July, 1886. 


Part II. 

The Trustees, also, in pursuance of the express stipulations of the 
Testator, propose to apply £80 a year to the maintenance of Two Reid 
Exhibitions in Trinity College, Dublin, of the value of £40 each, to 
enable Students of the County Kerry, who have successfully passed the 
final examination at the close of their Course of Training in the Marl- 
borough-street Training College, to matriculate in Trinity College, and 
to pass on, without dropping a year, to the Degree in Arts. 

The recommendation of Candidates for the Reid Exhibitions, Trinity 
College, will be made by the Professors of the Marlborough-streefc 
Training College. 
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Part I. — Result of the Examinations, 1900. Appendix. 

In accordance with one of the provisions of the Reid Bequest Scheme Sectl ° n n - 
for the advancement of Education in the County of Kerry, the Commie- 4lR — 
sionevs of Rational Education, having considered the answering of the Request. 
Monitors employed in the Rational Schools of that county, at the 
Annual Examinations of 1900, have selected the six best answerers 
amongst the Monitors of the 5th year, and the six best amongst those 
of the 3rd year, and have made the following awards 


Prize Monitors of Fifth Year. 


Dist. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 





£ 

54 

1695 

Ardamore, . . . 

J ohn Brosnan, 

25 

39 

10535 

Lieeltoa, Boys, . • 

Thomas Dillon, . . 

22 

54 

9874 

Ardfert, Boys, 

Thomas Nunan, . . 

20 

54 

9874 

Ardfert, Boys, 

Thomas Kirby, 

18 

39 

10976 

Derriudaffe, Boys, . 

Cornelius O'Brien, . 

16 

- 

13018 

Brosna, Boys, » 

Michael Breen, . . 

14 

Prize Monitors op Third Year. 

Dist. 

Roll No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 





£ 

39 

13041 

Knockbrack, Boys, 

Patrick O’Connor, . 

20 

55 

1704 

Rathmore, 

Charles O’Leary, . . 

18 

57 

10045 

Lohar, Boys, . 

Patrick O’Sullivan, , 

16 

54 

12875 

Douglas, Boys, * • 

John Heffernan, < . 

14 

67 

12701 

Filemore, Boys, . 

Eugene O’Sullivan, 

12 

39 

10535 

Liselton, Boys, . • 

Martin Lynch, 

10 


Part IL — Exhibitions in Trinity College, Dublin. 

Under the conditions of Part II. of this Scheme, an Exhibition of 
£40 per annum was awarded in February, 1894, to Mr. Patrick 
Buckley, Principal Teacher of Shandrum Rational School, County 
Cork, and in January, 1895, an Exhibition of a similar amount was 
awarded to Mr. John Kennedy, of Moyola Park Rational School, 
County Londonderry — both these teachers are natives of the County 
JBLerry. !No Exhibitions were awarded during the year 1900. 
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Appendix, 


Appendices to Sixty-seventh Report of Commissioners [1900. 
(2.) Carlisle and Blake Premiums. 


Seotion II., 
I. 


Carlisle 
and Bioko 
Premiums. 


Extract from Appendix to Commissioners’ Rules-Edition 
of i»y». 


The Carlisle and Blake Premium Fund. 

1 TV,* Commissioners of National Education are empowered to 
1. The Oomrni. ,. "National Schools the interest accru- 

alloeatetotho i 0 to be called “The 
ing from the Pu ^ „ Teachers of Model Schools, Convent 

Carlisle and Blake Premiums. for these premiums. 

SC o°°The1ntoestTom the accumulated funds available for premiums 

amountsTto ^80 a year, and this sum distributed in 


of £ 5 each ^onefmT the most deserving Principal Teacher ineach 

*• *%%££ — ■ 

nnce of tho pupils are sabisfactoiy. , , , 

(6.) That a fair proportion of the pupils have passed m the higher 

(c ) ThatTa hoys’ or mixed school, taught by a master m a rural 
’ district, agriculture is fairly taught to the boys of tie 

classes; and, if a girls’ school (rural or town), needlework 

m ThattimSU“hool has been reported, during the pre- 

W Th : ot t™ years a, Ltisfaetory in reject to efficiency mo^ 

be published in the annual report of the Boaid. 

“The Carlisle and Blake” Premiums are 
£5 to one successful candidate m each school ® J 7 

year. The Teachers who secured the Prizes foi 1000 wer • 


Dis- 

trict 

Boll 

No. 

School. 

County. 

9A 

14752 

Eosetta, 


Down, . 


8935 

Thomas-street, . 


Armagh, 

13 

14864 

Cornahilta, 


Fermanagh, 

15 

9513 

Donaghmoro, Old, 


Tyrone, . 

19 1 

15195 

Dromore-rond, . 


Down, . 

22 1 

12634 

Townabraek, 

m. 

Sligo, . 

23 

7256 

Killeshandra, . 

f. 

Cavan, . 

29 

12189 

Oldcastle, . 

f. 

Meath, . 

32 

13592 

Shanvaghera, . 

f. 

Mayo, . 

37 

13694 

St. Peter’s, . 

m. 

Dublin, . 

40A 

15284 

Taney, 


Do., - 

43 

2443 

Templetuohy, . 

m. 

Tipperary, 

45 

1538 

Kildysart, . 

f. 

Clare, . 

67 

14025 

Bockfield, . 

m. 

Kerry, . 

59 

13160 

Lisavoird, . 

f. 

Cork, 

60 

13648 

St. Luke's, . 

m. 

DC, . 

60A 

. 13512 

Oarrigaline, 

to. 

Do., . 


Nanib In full of Teacher. 
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Mr. Isaac Harvey, . • 

Mr. Jos. A. Davidson, . 
Mrs. Mary K Dick, 

Mr. Bernard M. Brennan, 
Mr. W. O’Neill Jameson, 
Mr. Thomas Oryan, 

Mrs Anna Boylan, , 

Mrs. Mary J. De Vere, . 
Mrs. Teresa Corr, . 

Mr. Jos. Sleitli, 

Mr. Jos. M'Caughey, 

Mr. Joseph Qriffln, . 

Miss Bridget Keating, • 
Mr. James O’Sullivan, • 

Mias Margaret Collins, , 
Mr. John B. Crawford, . 

Mr. Michael Wrin, . 
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APPENDIX IC. — Compulsory Education. 


1 « 


Eetors, showing the Population (Census 1891) and the P,eligious 
Profession of the Inhabitants of the 120 Boroughs, Towns, and 
Townships to which Compulsory Education Clauses of the Irish 
Education Act, 1892, apply. 






Protestants. 

City, Town,.&c. 

Total 

Population. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Total 

Protes- 

tants. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Moth. 

Others. 

Antrim, 


1,385 

271 

1,114 

493 

492 

82 

42 

Ardee, 


"2,067 

1,910 

127 

123 

3 

1 


fArklow, 


4,172 

3,315 

827 

727 

18 

82 


Armagh, 


7,438 

3,828 

3,610 

2,285 

930 

290 

99 

'fAthlone, 


6,742 

5,231 

1,511 

1,220 

146 

107 

38 

»fAthy, . 


4,886 

4,565 

321 

221 

44 

42 

li 

*tAughnacloy, 


1,110 

467 

643 

430 

183 

21 

9 

Bagnalstown, 


1,920 

1,702 

218 

136 

13 

G 

13 

Balbriggan, . 


2,273 

1,985 

283 

267 

5 

3 

13 

Ballina, 


4,846 

4,323 

523 

260 

186 

67 

10 

sfBallinasloe, . 


4,642 

4,154 

4S8 

378 

74 

33 

3 

Ballybay, 


1,378 

876 

502 

249 

215 

23 

15 

’-fEallymena, . 


8,655 

1,592 

7.0G3 

1,715 

• 4,730 

127 

491 

*fBallymoney, 


2,975 

710 

2,265 

673 

1,469 

26 

97 

tBallyshannon, 


2,471 

1,937 

534 

390 

101 

42 

I 

w fBanbridge, . 


4,901 

1,115 

3,7S6 

1,934 

1,434 

124 

294 

Bandon, 


3,488 

2,569 

919 

G79 

52 

151 

37 

*tBangor, 


3,834 

277 

3,557 

1,151 

2,054 

245 

107 

Bantry, 


2,921 

2,649 

272 

214 

3 

47 

8 

*tBelfast, 


255,950 

67,378 

188,572 

75,522 

87,234 

13,747 

12,069 

*tBelturbet, . 


1,675 

1,162 

613 

439 

42 

30 

2 

*f\Blaekroek, . 


8,401 

5,383 

3,018 

2,427 

118 

129 

341 

Boyle, 


2,464 

2,125 

339 

217 

92 

18 

12 

s fBray, . 


6,SS8 

5,059 

1,829 

1,464 

203 

76 

86 

Callan, 


1,973 

1,938 

35 

34 

. “ 

“ 

1 

*t Carlow, 


6,619 

6,745 

874 

739 

47 

64 

24 

*rCarrickfergus 


8,923 

822 

8,101 

1,781 

4,761 

404 

1,155 

Carrickmaeross, 


1,779 

1,609 

170 

133 

24 

11 

2 

a tCariick-on-Suir, 


6,608 

5,529 

79 

65 

3 

1 

10 

*tCashel, 


3,216 

3,100 

116 

113 

1 

1 

1 

Castlebar, . 


3,558 

3,231 

327 

265 

27 

34 

1 

**Castleblaney, 


1,721 

1,170 

551 

240 

269 

32 

10 

•tOavan, . 


2,968 

2,293 

675 

5S0 

59 

26 

10 

*fClonakilty, . 


3,221 

2,776 

445 

294 

21 

121 

9 


Towns, &c., 
to which 
compul- 
sory 

clauses of 
Education 
Act of 1892 
apply. 


Iu 74 cases marked thus (*) the School Attendance Committees are enforcing the Act. 
t In 82 cases marked thus (f) School Attendance Committees have heen appointed. 
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Return, showing the Population (Census 1891), he.— continued. 


Section II., . 

K. 


Towns. &3., 
to which 
compul- 
sory 

clauses of 


City, Town, &c. 


Education oscione^ 
Act of 1892 ’ ’ 


apply. 


'^Clonmel, 

♦fClontarf, 

*1 Coleraine, 
*-fCookstown, 
Cootehill, 
•tCork, . 
♦fDalkey, 
‘■fDownpatriek, 
Drogheda, 
'‘fDromore, 


Drumcondra, 
and Glasnev 
s tDublin City, 


Dundalk, 
Dungannon, 
♦tDnngarvan, 
t Ennis, . 
TEnniscorthy 
•fEnniskillen, 
‘fFermoy, 
*tFethard, 
-tGalway, 
*fGilfovd, 
*fGorey, 
Granard, 
5 tHolywood, 
Keady, 
tKells, . 
'■fKilkenny, 
Killarney, 
•fKilliney and 
Kilrush, 
•fKingstown, 
fKinsale, 
*fLarne, 
■fLetterkenny, 
Limavady, 
Limerick, 


Clonliffe, 


Total 

Population. 


Homan 

Catholics. 


Ballybrack, 


2,032 


5,104 

6,845 

3,841 


75,345 

3,197 

3,132 

11,873 

2,359 

7,624 

245,001 

12,449 

3,812 

5,263 

5,460 

5,618 

5,570 

6,469 


13,800 

I, 276 
2,213 
1,834 
3,389 | 

1.426 

2.427 

II, 048 
5,510 
2,649 
4,095 

17,352 

4,605 

4,217 

2,320 

2,796 

37,155 


PROTESTANTS. 


1,169 

7,485 

2,835 

1,295 

1,602 

1,171 

64,561 

2,235 

1.512 
10,966 

450 

5.513 
201,418 

10,307 

1,988 

5,141 

5,12! 


Total 

Protes- 

tants. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Moth. 

Others. 

S73 

604 

134 

117 

18 

995 

788 

92 

66 

49 

2,269 

1,631 

282 

214 

142 

5,550 

2,321 

2,63d 

.195 

399 

2,239 

1,099 

9S5 

81 

74 

422 

264 

92 

56 

10 

10,784 

8,620 

749 

867 

518 

962 

795 

32 

83 

52 

1,620 

996 

389 

60 

175 

907 

653 

126 

114 

14 

1,909 

935 

603 

137 

234 

2,111 

1,509 

252 

167 

183 

43,583 

35,125 

3,492 

1,708 

3,258 

2,142 

1,582 

403 

101 

56 

1,824 

1,146 

514 

108 

56 

122 

86 

2 

33 

1 

333 

294 

26 

8 

5 

525 

440 

40 

39 

6 

2,525 

2,044 

156 

283 

42 

1,048 

1,379 

173 

82 

14 

76 

75 

1 

- 


1,426 

980 

267 

118 

61 

787 

494 

270 

20 

3 

419 

393 

6 

18 

2 

104 

103 

1 

- 

- 

2,851 

1,142 

1,202 

134 

373 

428 

213 

206 

1 

8 

214 

179 

31 

1 

3 

1,152 

1,032 

49 

50 

21 

222 

196 

11 

13 

2 

824 

760 

16 

1 

47 

194 

162 

4 

26 

2 

5,603 

4,938 

272 

135 

253 

1,122 

826 

51 

109 

136 

2,998 

528 

1,914 

153 

403 

688 

427 

213 

7 

41 

2 1,814 

872 

814 

49 

79 

4 4,261 

3,294 

315 

331 

321 


• In 74 cases 
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C it v, Town, &c. 


‘fLisburn, 
eflismore, 

Listowel, 
^Londonderry, 
*ttong£ord, • 

Longhreu, • 

“rLurgan, 
liaoroom, • 

•fMallovr, 
fMary borough, 

•fHidleton, . 

Monachan. . 
*tMountmelliek, 
Mullingar, . 
s tNaas, . 

•tNovan, 

Nenagh, 

Newbridge, 
ifNew Eilmainham, 
: rNew Hoes, . 
; |Newry, 
•fNewtownards, 
*rOmagb, 

* iParsonstown 
s f Pembroke Township, 
‘tPortadown, . 

*tPar trash, . 
*rQueenstown, 
•f-P.athkeale, . 


Pcoscommon, 
•fSkibbereen, . 
Sligo, . 

s iStrabane, . 
•fTandragee, . 
*tTemplemore, 
tThurlea. 
*iTipperary, 


Total 

Population. C 

j — 

Protestants. 

Ionian ~ 
tholica. p 
t 

otal 

rotes- 

ITltS. 

E.C. 

’res. i 

leth. Otbc 

12,250 

2,657 

9,593 | 

5,991 

2,771 

408 

1,032 

1,438 

194 

165 

24 

3 

3,566 

3,428 

138 

124 

11 

3 

33,200 

18,340 

L4,8G0 

6,024 

7,045 

508 

3.827 

3,142 

685 

562 

67 

52 

2,815 

2,743 

72 

67 

— 

5 

11,429 

3,895 

7,534 

4,846 

1,704 

6S4 

2,933 

2,880 

53 

51 

1 


4,366 

3,974 

392 

344 

27 

13 

2,809 1 

2,377 

432 

352 

12 

05 

3,246 

3,062 

184 

164 

9 

2 

2,938 

2,000 

938 

556 

331 

34 

2,623 

2,160 

463 

293 

43 

65 

5.323 

4,423 

900 

778 

45 

C9 

3,735 

3,295 

440 

381 

41 

4 

3,963 

3,652 

311 

286 

13 

3 

4,722 

4,401 

321 

295 

12 

5 

3,207 

1,948 

1,259 

804 

402 

26 

6,519 

4,404 

2,115 

1,875 

46 

145 

5,847 

5,525 

322 

269 

3 

28 

12,901 

8,815 

4,146 

2,144 

1,480 

204 

9,197 

905 

8,292 

1,956 

5,243 

865 

4,039 

2,356 

1,683 

922 

561 

160 

4,313 

3,526 

787 

C38 

76 

GO 

24,269 

14,515 

9,754 

I 7,478 

1,229 

4S8 

8,430 

1,989 

6,441 

4,025 

1,170 

1,106 

1,655 

184 

1,471 

772 

530 

130 

9,082 

7,238 

1,844 

1,488 

118 

99 

2,073 

1,957 

116 

S3 

10 

22 

ir, 27,79C 

13,884 

13,912 

10,758 

1,081 

801 

1,99 

1,80c 

189 

152 

17 

12 

3,26 

2,79 

47 

268 

r 

176 

10,27 

8,29 

1,93 

1,29* 

27( 

215 

5,01 

3,51 

1,49* 

73. 

68 

69 

1.44 

41 

1,03 

63. 

24 

101 

2,43 

3 2,03 

3 40 

36 

1 

23 

4,51 

1 4,39 

>2 11 

9 10 


9 

6,3 

1 5,6c 

A 73 



7 66 

2 

2 24 

^forcing th 
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K. 


- Towns, &c. 
to wb’^h 

. compul- 
sory 

- clauses of 

. Education 
1 Act of L8W! 
, apply. 


300 


3 

9 

17 

62 


27 

49 

22 

318 

228 

40 

13 

559 

140 

39 

139 


1 


1,272 

8 

13 

197 


15 


55 

2 
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* In 74 cases marked thus (*) the School appointed, 
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Appm. Iix. Retcen, showing the Population (Census 1891), <kc. continued 

Section IX, — . 


‘bx 




PnOTXSTANTS. 

to -which 
com- 
pulsory 
clauses 
of Educa- 
tion Act 

Citv, Tow.v, &0. 

Population. 

Catholics. 

Total 

Protes- 

tants. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Mcth. 

Others. 

•fTralee, . . . 

9,318 

8,338 

9S0 

784 

48 

112 

36 

apply. 

Trim 

1,531 

1,424 

107 

88 

2 

14 

3 


Tuam, 

3,012 

2,844 

168 

164 

1 

_ 

3 


‘fTullamore, . i 

4,522 

4,006 

516 

389 

19 

102 

6 


*tWarrenpoint, 

1,970 

1,059 

911 

568 

227 

79 

37 


•fWaterford, . 

20,852 

18,810 

2,042 

1,402 

185 

193 

262 


"Westport, . 

4,070 

3,705 

365 

279 

42 

29 

15 


Wexford, 

11,545 

10,807 

738 

579 

11 

114 

34 


*f Wicklow, 

3,273 

2,627 

646 

545 

23 

66 

12 


Youghal, 

4,317 

3,881 

436 

355 

5 

60 

16 


Totals, 

1,252,388 

806,658 

445,730 

241,302 

147,826 

29.359 

27,243 


+ t^oI c ? se 5 mai *edttmg (*) the School Attendance Committees are enforcing the Act. 
t In 8- cases marked thns (f) School Attendance Committees have heen appointed. 


School Attendance Committees a]so exist in tie following 31 
Rural Districts : — 


County. 

Rural District. 

County. 

Rural District. 

Antrim, . 

Antrim. 

Dublin, , , • . 

South Dublin, 

.... 

Ballymouey. 

... 

Balrothery. 

..... 

Belfast. 

..... 

Celbridge No. 2. 

..... 

Larne. 

..... 

North Dublin. 

..... 

Ballycastle. 

.. . . . 

Ratlidown No. 1. 

.. . 

Ballymena. 

Kildare, 

Baltinglass No. 3. 

Donegal, . 

Strabane No. 2 . 

..... 

Celbridge No. 1. 

Down, 

Belfast No. 2. 

..... 

Naas No. 1. 

” * * • 

Newtownards. 

.. . 

Edenderry No. 2. 


Moira. 

King’s, . 

Roscrea No. 2. 

” 

Banbridge No. 1 . 

Meath, . , 

Navan. 

Fermanagh, 

IrvineBtown No, 1. 

Wexford, , 

New Ross No. 1. 

* 

Lisnaskea. 

.. . . . 

Enniscorthy. 

Londonderry, . 

Coleraine. 

Wicklow, 

Naas No, 2. 

” 

Limavady. 


Baltinglass No. 1. 

Tipperary (N. Riding). 

Eosorea No. 1. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION, IRELAND. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1900. 


Teachers. Monitors, Pupil Teachers, Queen’s Scholars, and 
Candidates for Training. 


Oia Pro- 
gramme. 


Now Programme. 


First Division of 
First Glass. 


Page 


Page 


Agriculture, Males, . 

„ Females, 

Algebra, Males, . 

„ Females, • 

Arithmetic, Males, . 

„ Females, 

Book-keeping, 

Botany, . • 

Chemistry — Agrioultur al, 
Composition, • 

Cookery, 

Dictation, , » 

Domestic Economy and Hygiene, 
Drawing, Mechanical, 

Object (Outline oi 

Shaded). 

English Language and Litera- 
tnre, . . . (lstPapBr 

„ (2nd Paper) 

„ i.3rd Taper) 

„ (4th Paper) 

English Literature, . 

„ „ (King Richard IH.), 

„ „ (King John), 

„ „ (King Lear), 

French, . • • 

„ (2nd Paper) 

Geography, . . 

Geometry, . • 

„ Females, 

Geometry and Mensuration, 
.Grammar, . • • 


Second 
Class and 
Second 
Division 
of First 
Class. 


Page 


30 

30 

32 

33 


33 

35 


First 
Division 
of Third 
Glass. 


47 

48 

46 

46 

77 


67 

64 

55 


Page 


Second 
Division 
of Third 
Glass, 
and Can- 
didates 
for 

Training. 


Page 


Third 

Year 

iMonitors. 


Page 


71 

49 


79 

79 

75 

73 

74 
77 


71 

93 


92 

81' 


107 

108 
101 
102 
100 
10(J 
108 


94 

118 

110 


97 

103 

101 


123 

124 
127 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1900— continued. 


Teachers, Monitors, Pupil Teachers, Queen's Scholars and 
Candidates for Training. ’ 



Old Pro- 
gramme 

New Programme. 








D 


B. 1 

A. 

B 

Cl 

C> 


Subject 



Second 

1 Third Class. 










r irst Division of 



Second 

Third 


First Claes. 

Division 

First 

Division 
and Can- 

Year 

Monitors 




Class. 

Division. 

didates 

for 

Training. 




Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Page 

Greek, . , , , 

20 

_ 

_ 

. 



Heat and Steam Engine, , , 

15 


_ 




History, .... 

6 

38 

66 

83 

113 

_ 

„ (2nd Paper) 

- 

39 

_ 

.. 



Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, . 

14 

_ 

_ 

. 



Irish, ..... 

25 

- 

60 

85 

110 

. 

Kindergarten, . . . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 


Latin, ..... 

22 

- 

57 

SO 

113 


Light and Sound, . , , 

16 

_ 

_ 




Magnetism and Electricity, , 

17 

_ 





Manual Training, . , 

_ 

_ 


93 



Mathematics, (1st Paper), . , 

- 

36 

_ 


_ 


„ (2nd Paper), 

- 

37 





Mathematical Physics (Isi Paper), 

- 

89 

_ 




» „ (2nd Paper). 

- 

41 





Mechanics, . . 

13 

_ 

_ 




Mensuration (Males), 

- 

_ 

50 

76 

105 

m 

» (Females) 

- 

- 

61 


105 

... 

Methods, Males, . , 

1 

- 

63 

80 

108 

128 

„ Females, . 

Musio (Staff), 

1 

- 

63 

65 

so 

90 

10S 

112 

128 


~ 

« 

(Tonic Sol-fa), 
Needlework, . 

27 

- 

64 

66 

89 

111 

- 

- | 

91 

109 

129 

Penmanship, . , , 

69 

i 

09 

69 

94 

119 

Physiology (1st Paper) . 

- 

42 

_ 

_ • 



ii (2nd Paper), . 

- ! 

42 ! 

• _ 




8cience of Education, (1st Paper), 


28 

_ : 




** ii (2nd P/.per), 

- 

29 1 

• 




Spelling Exercises (see also 3>c- 






120 

tation).- c 

Trigonometry, 


! 

62 

£8 

94 



~ 

118 

- ■ 

h (Plane), 

12 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 


ii (Spherical), . | 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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QUESTIONS PROPOSED AT EXAMINATIONS OF 

TEACHERS AND QUEEN’S SCHOLARS HELD in B6otl i nnl - 
JULY, 1900, AND OF MONITORS AND CANDIDATES E „“ 
FOR TRAINING HELD AT EASTER, 1900. qSo»,. 

Male 

and Female 

Teachers. 

A 1 Paper*. 
Old’pro- 

I. — Questions set to Candidates for First Division of 
First Class. 


Old Programme . 


METHODS, ORGANIZATION, SCHOOL ACCOUNTS, 
COMMISSIONERS’ RULES.— 60 Marks. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only 'five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , twelve 
marks being allowed for each. 

Dr. Moran, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hughes, District Inspector. 

1. Emulation, is one of the most powerful stimulants to exertion. 
Show at length what you consider the uses and abuses of this 
Btimulant. 

2. What do you understand by the analytic method of teaching 1 
Illustrate your answer by the outline of a lesson on Tides. 

3. Discuss the question of a school day of one or two meetings. 
Which do you prefer ? G-ive full reasons for your preference. 

4. What is meant by “ Association of Ideas ” 1 What faculty 
of the mind does it train ? How is it utilised in Arithmetic, Gram-- 
mar, and Geography ? 

5. “ Geography should be brought, as it were, to their own- 
doors.” Give the different steps by which you carry out this- 
method in your school. 

6. What are the broad advantages of physical training? How 
may it be introduced into- girls’ schools 1 

7. There are two important arts taught by a proper method of 
answering questions. What are these ? What means would you* 
adopt to assure success in both ? 
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Awmatx. g. Give the substance of the Board’s Rules as to the admission 
Saotionin., and privileges of visitors during — 

_ — (a.) Secular Instruction: 

Exami- ' 

nation (&.) Religious Instruction. 

Questions. 

" 1x1 Kindergarten there is a valuable, technical, and artistic 
and Female training for little children.” Trace fully the steps in this double 
reocto- 1 . training, and give the point to which the latter may be carried in 
A’ Papers. an Division. 

ompTo. , 12, , Sfcafce t ! ae advantages of “ preparation ” on the part of 
gramm#. a teacher. What is a PrincipaTs duty in reference to this when 
training his junior teachers ? 


GRAMMAR. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. In addition to the questions in Parsing and Analysis 
namely , Nos. 1 and 2, which are compulsory, only three 
questions are to be attempted. The Examiner will read 
only the Parsing and Analysis and the first three other 
answers left uncancelled. The questions in this paper 
°ea e y ua ^ V °l /Ue > twelve marks being allowed for 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Beatty, District Inspector. 

1- Macbeth—* Pr'ythee , peace : 

I dare do all that may become a man ) 

Who dares do more is none. ’ 

Lady Macbeth- What beast was’t then, ' . 

lhat made you break this enterprise to me? 

When you durst do it, then you were a man : 

And to be more than what you were, you would 
Re so much more the man. 

inste^of^ 1 ' L‘h° W ° rds “ ita t ice - ia not allowable to parse, 
instead oi a word given, a word substituted for it ) 

Glve a com plete analysis of the following lines: — 

And thou hast walked about (how strange a story !) 

■roa T ?u ebl Sr streets three thousand years ago, 

When the Memnonium was in all its glory 
mu n i me bad not begun to overthrow 
those temples, palaces and piles stupendous 
ur which the very ruins are tremendous. 

verb •-'Tworf ad , e< l uac y. of following definition of a 

4 A. i • , tllat ™P lles actl0 “ or the doing of something.” 

cal ? aad g ram matical sentences identi- 

5 rl Ull , y; a “ ere or no wil1 “ ot bo accepted, 

article ^fr pleS ° f correct “td of incorrect ellipsis of the 
? ' P™ n ° Un ; distinguishing clearly the cases in 

which it is allowable from those in which it is not 
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li)00. j of National Education in Ireland. 

6. Correct (giving reasons) or justify each of the following expres- 
sions : — 

(a.) He preferred to go alone than to communicate his design. 

(&.) The Lord Mayor, with the Aldermen, were present. 

(c.) It was the most violent of the discussions by which it had 
been preceded. 

(d.) He wrote to the man whom he knew was about to be the 
purchaser. 

7. Give the derivation of: — bundle, sheriff, nostril, rather, 
drudge, halter. 

8. Define: — Allegory, Irony, Climax, Anticlimax; and give an 
example of each. 

9. Give an account of the character and extent of the Latin 
element in the modern English vocabulary; also of the period and 
circumstances of its introduction. 

10. In what metre is each of the following written: — 

“ Paradise Lost ” ; 

u Chevy Chase ” ; 

Gray’s “ Elegy ” ; 

“ Child e Harold ” ? 


GEOGBAPHY. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — One of the map-drawing questions is compulsory. In addir 
tion to it only four questions are to be attempted. The 
Examiner will read only the answer to the map-drawing 
question and the first four other answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value 3 twelve 
marks being assigned to each. 

[Neatness and accuracy in the drawing of maps and diagrams 
will be taken into account.] 

Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Murphy, District Inspector. 

__ 1. Draw a map, showing the shores of the Baltic, the course of 
the more important rivers flowing into it, and the principal com- 
mercial and naval Baltic ports. 

2. On the outline map supplied to you, indicate by shading or 
colouring (inserting names) the extent of territory held or influ- 
enced by European Powers. 

3. Compare the Flora and Fauna of Australia and South Africa, 
•and give some account of the native races inhabiting each. 

4. What winds are peculiar to the Mediterranean Sea and regions 
bordering on it 1 Describe and account for them. 

. 5. Give an account of the Soudan under heading of (a) divi- 
sions, (b) chief towns, (c) inhabitants, and (d) political changes 
within the last 20 years. 
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Appendix. 

Section nr. 
L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teachers. 

A . 1 Papers. 

Old Pro- 
gramme. 
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Appendix. 

Section HI., 
i. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teachers. 

A 1 Papers. 

Old Pro- 
gramme. 


Male 

Teachers. 


Appendix to Sixty-seventh Report of Commissioners 


[ 1900 . 


6. Explain fully, as you would to a class, the principle on which 
the earth’s surface is divided into climates. 

7. Enumerate the foreign possessions of Holland and Portugal. 

8. Describe the position, and say all you know of the following 
towns: — Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco, Buffalo. 

9. Enumerate the primary and secondary planets. Explain, as 
you would to a class, why the planets appear to wander through 
the heavens. 

10. Compare the Chinese and Japanese Empires under the 
following heads: — (a) government, ( b ) natural features and pro- 
ducts, (c) industries. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. ; i 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , twenty 
marks being assigned to each. Brief explanatory notes 
of your work should be given. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. D. P. FitzGerald, District Inspector. 

1. Explain clearly how you would teach a class to find by mental 
calculation : — 

(o.) The price of 750 articles at 1*. 4 d. each. 

(&.) The cost of 13 cwb. 3 qrs. 14 lbs. at 2 s. 6 d. per stone. 

(c.) The product of 128 and 125. 

2. A piece of work could he done by A alone in 6 hours, by B 
alone in 5 hours, and by C alone in 4^ hours. They all begin it 
together, but A alone continues to work until it is finished, B 
leaving off 2 hours 10 minutes, and C 1| hours before its completion 
by A. In what time is the work accomplished 1 

3. Arrange in order of magnitude — 

V 2, v'S, and v'b. 

Prove the correctness of your answer. 

4. If the number of births and deaths each year be respectively 
Vffth and ^th of the population of a village at the beginning of the year, 
in how many years will its population be doubled 1 

Given log 2 = -3010300 ; log 3 = -4771213 ; 
log 181 =2-257679. 

5. In a mile cycle race A beats B by 80 yards and beats C by 7\ 
seconds, B beating C by 2^ seconds. In what time can A ride a mile'! 

6. If five men do -600o of a piece of work in 2-12 hours, how long 
will six boys take to finish it, it being known that three men and seven 
boys have done a similar piece of work in 3 hours ? 
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of National Education in Ireland. 


Jppendix. 


Section IEL, 
L 


7. Give a rule for determining by inspection the cube root of 
every perfect cube less than a million. Illustrate the rule by an 
example. 

8. Explain clearly, as for a class, the process of dividing one 
vulgar fraction by another ; and prove the rule employed. 

9. Show clearly that the true discount on any sum is a mean, 

proportional between the true present worth of the same sum and 
the banker’s gain. — 

10. A sum of money put out at compound interest amounts to A. 1 Papers. 
£1,760 8s. 4 d. at the end of the second year, and to £1,904 Is. 4 d. 
at the end of the fourth year ; find the sum and the rate per cent. 


i Exami- 
nation 
Questions. 

Mate 
Teacher t. 


■ Old Pro- 
gramme. 


r ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. tmaU 

Teachers. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, twenty 
marks being assigned to each. Brief explanatory notes 
of your work should b e given. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. D. P. FitzGerald, District Inspector. 

1. A and B are in partnership in a concern in which A has 
£5,000, and B has £f,500. The gross receipts for a year are 
£3,200 3 £th of this is spent in salaries, ana £30 in insurance. 

By an arrangement between ' the partners A is to receive 8 per 
cent, on his capital, and B 4 per cent, on his ; the remainder of the 
profits is to be divided in the proportion of the capitals. Find the 
net receipts of A and B. 

2. Explain clearly how you would teach a class to find by 
mental calculation : — 

(a). The price of 640 articles at Is. 3d. each. 

(6.) The product of 999 and 74. 

(c.) The tax on £750 16s. 7 \d. at Is. 4 d. in the £. 

3. A gallon holds 10 lbs. Avoirdupois of water; a cubic foot of water 
weighs 1,000 ozs. ; 1 litre =1 cubic decimetre; 1 decimetres 3*937 
inches. Find to two places of decimals how many litres there are in a 
gallon. 

(Decimals after thousandths may be neglected.) 

4. The Greatest Common Measure of two numbers is 37 ; tlheir 
Least Common Multiple is 23,680; one of the numbers is 185, 
find the other number. 

Prove the principle made use of in the solution of this exercise. 

5. The Urban Districts in a county pay rates at 40 pence in the 
pound, the Rural Districts at 15 pence in the pound. The former 
pay ^ of the whole rates, and the latter |, Compare their rate- 
able values. 
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6. Equal sums are invested at simple interest, one for 2 years 
8 months at 4£ per cent, per annum, the other for 2 years 9 months 
at 6§ per cent, per annum, and the amounts received differ by 
£73 12s. 6 d. What was the sum invested in each case? 

7. Explain clearly, as you would to a class, how to work questions 
in compound proportion. 

8. A person invests £6,825 in 3 per cents, at 91; he sells out 
£5,000 stock when they have risen to 93 J, and the remainder when 
they have fallen to 85. How much does he gain or lose by the 
transaction? If he invest the proceeds in 4J per cents, at par 
what is the difference in his income ? 

9. If the Amount at the end of a year bear to the Principal the 
ratio of 21:20, what sum must be invested at Compound Interest 
so that the interest for the third year may be £27 11s. 3d.? 

10. Divide £1,690 among four persons so that the first may have 
iT as much again as the second, the second 2| as much as the third 
and the fourth as much as the second and third together. 


HISTORY. — 40 Marks. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B .—Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left micancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value . eight marks 
oemg assigned to each. 


Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Lynam, District Inspector. 

(Dates are to be given where necessary.) 

V What do you know of the Public Games of ancient Greece, 
ana ot their political consequences ? 

2 Describe, as fully as yon can, the English wars with Prance 
under the Plantagenets. 

3. Give a short, sketch of the history of the province of Alsace. 

4. Describe the rise to power of the House of Hapsburg. 

o. what part of Spain did the Moors occupy; and when and by 
whom were they driven out? 

6. Sketch the history of the kingdom of Lombardy until its 

overthrow by Charlemagne. J 

7. Describe the origin and growth of the British .National Debt. 

ind^uTence'in 18“ Up *° tte 

cn,^f Wnt a- a i. Sll0rt * ccourit of tte vicissitudes in the history of the 
i n* “ OW forms the ^gdom of Belgium. 

1U. State all you know of the Sepoy rebellion of 1857. 
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of National Education in Ireland, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE— KING RICHARD III.— 
60 Marks. 


Appendix. 

Section IIL, 
I. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will a&fe 

read only the first five answers left vncancelled. The "t * alhm!‘ 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, twelve ,, 
marks being allowed for each. A - Br8 ' 

Old Pro- 

_ _ _ gramme. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McAlister, District Inspector. 


!. Sketch the character of Anne as delineated in the play. 

Glou. “ They do me wrong and I will not endure it.” 

In what context are these words used 1 Complete the speech. 

3. Quote, or give the substance of, Tyrrel’s account of the murder 
of the princes. 

4. Write explanatory notes upon: — ■ 

(a.) “ The piteous moan that Rutland made, 

When black-faced Clifford shook his sword at him.” 

(6.) " A pleasing cordial, princely Buckingham, 

Is this thy vow unto my sickly heart.” 

(c.) “ Thus has the course of justice wheel’d about 
And left thee but a very prey to time.” 

(d.) "To fly the boar, before the boar pursues, 

Were to incense the boar to follow us.” 

5. " It was no part of the business of the dramatist to follow 
the historian too closely or to observe the unities of place and 
time.” 

How have these unities been violated in the play? 

6.. Quote, or give the substance of, Richmond’s oration to his 
soldiers on the field of battle. 

7. Comment upon the words italicised : — 

(o.) " Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did stumble.” 

(&.) " More bitterly could I expostulate” 

(e.) " For 'tis thy presence that exhales this blood.” 

(d‘) " With that grim ferryman which poets write of.” 

(fi.) " As index to the story we late talk’d of.” 

(f.) “ Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy.” 

8 . — 

" But- now two mirrors of his princely semblance 
Are cracked in pieces by malignant death, 

And I for comfort have hut one false glass.” 

Wlho spoke these words ? Explain the passage fully. 
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Appendix to Sixty -seventh Report of Commissioners [1900. 

9. Who were the speakers of the following lines, and to whom 
were they addressed ? 

(a.) “ But first I’ll turn yon fellow in his grave.” 

(6.) " I had rather he a country servant maid 
Than a great queen with this condition.’' 

(c.) u You shall have wine enough, my lord, anon.” 

(d.) “ These English woes will make me smile in France.” 

(e.) " Play the maid’s part, still answer nay, and take it.” 

(/.) “ Thy adversary’s wife doth pray for thee.” 

10. Critics have pointed out pride of birth as a trait in "Richard’s 
character. Illustrate this by quotations from the play. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. — Shakespeare, King John. — 

60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to he attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, twelve 
marks being allowed for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McAlister, District Inspector. 

1. State the title of the older play, on which “ King John” is 
based : mention any points of difference. 

2. “ Knight, knight, good mother, Baailico like.” 

Explain clearly the allusion in the above line, and show how it 

helps to determine the date of the play. 

3. “ And, father cardinal, I have heard you say 

That we shall see and know our friends in heaven.” 
Quote the remainder of the speech of Constance. 

4. “ John is the royal criminal, weak in his criminality.” Con- 
sider the justice of this criticism, and illustrate your remarks with 
quotations from the play. 

5. Annotate the following with special reference to the words 
italicized : — 

(a.) Gun. Good leave, good Philip. 

Falc. Philip! sparrow. 

(&.) “ It ill beseems this presence to cry aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions.” 

(c.) “ Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub.” 

( d .) “ I am too high-born to be propertied.” 

(c.) “ To souse annoyance that comes near his nest.” 

6. Write a summary of the scene, in which King John suggests 
to Hubert the murder of Arthur. 
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7. “ Husband, I cannot pray that thou may’st win ; Appendix. 

Uncle, I needs must pray, that thou may’st lose; Section m, 

Father, I may not wish the fortune thine ; _ 

Grandame, I will not wish thy wishes thrive ; Examt- 

Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose.” Questions. 

In what connection and by whom -were these lines spoken? 

Explain clearly the relationships referred to. and Female 

8. Quote the final speech of Falconbridge. T eacher s. 

9. Analyse the character of Constance as delineated in the play. A. 1 Papers 

10. To whom were the following lines addressed, and by whom? old '^^ 

Add explanatory notes where necessary. gramme 


(a.) “ I’ll smoke your skin-coat, an I catch you right.” 

(6.) “ I do not believe thee, man, 

I have a king’s oath to the contrary.” 

(c.) “ Life is as tedious as a thrice-told tale.” 

(<f.) " That blood, which owed the breadth of all this isle, 
Three foot of it doth hold.” 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE (Third Paper) : 

Shakespeare, King Lear. — 30 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , six marks 
being allowed for each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Nicholls, District Inspector. 

1. When was King Lear written ? Can any conclusions on this 
point be drawn from the play itself ? 

2. In what respects does Shakespeare’s presentment of the life 
and fate of Cordelia differ from that in the old story as narrated 
by Holinshed? 

3. Paraphrase and explain the passage : — 

(I) now grow fearful 
That you protect this course and put it on 
By your allowance ; which if you should, the fault 
Would not ’scape censure nor the redresses sleep, 

Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal, 

Might in their working do you that offence, 

Which else were shame, that then necessity 
Will call discreet proceeding. 

4. Write notes on the following words and phrases: — 

Untented woundings. 

Thou unnecessary letter. 

Bedlam beggars. 

The good-years shall devour them. 

Fire us hence like foxes. 

Out of heaven’s benediction to the warm sun. 
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5. Describe the course of events in Act V. 

6. What is your estimate of the character of Albany ? Illustrate 
your answer by quotations. 

7. Give the substance of Gloucester’s remarks commencing 
“ These late eclipses ” &c., and of Edmund’s reflections thereon. 

8. What are the references in “ If I had a monopoly ” — " Drive 
cackling home to Camelot ” — "Those pelican daughters” — * e ‘A. 
British man”? 

9. Write out from memory six lines of verse uttered by the Fool. 

10. Give four French words used in the play, their meanings, 
and the phrases in which they occur. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only one subject to be attempted. 

Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McNeill, District Inspector. 

1. The study of History. 

2. Contentment is better than riches. 

3. Fiction — its use and abuse. 


GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted , of which one and not 
more than two must be taken from Section B. The 
Examiner will read only the first five answers left uncan- 
.... celled. The. questions in this paper are all of equal value , 
twenty marks being assigned to each. 

In Geometry only geometrical solutions will he accepted. 

Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cussen, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. If four lines be proportional, and any pair of similar rectilineal 
figures be similarly described on the first and second, and also any 
pair on the third and fourth, these figures are proportional. Con- 
versely, if any rectilineal figure described on the first of four right 
lines he to the similar and similarly described figure described on 
the second, as any rectilineal figure on the third is 'to the similar 
and similarly described figure on the fourth, the four lines are 
proportional. Prove these propositions. 
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2. Define Continued Proportionals ; and explain the use of the 
terms Alternately , By Inversion , By Composition, By Division, in 
Book V. 

3. Prove Euclid I. 47 by describing the squares inwards (that is, 
in the reverse direction to the usual one). 

4. If a, b, c denote the sides of a triangle ABC ; D, D' the points 
■where the internal and external bisectors of the angle A meet BO ; 
E, E' the points where the internal and external bisectors of the angle 
B meet CA ; E, F' the points where the internal and external bisectors 
of C meet AB ; prove — 

1 1 1 


Section IIJ.. 

I. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question?. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A’ Papers 

Old Pro- 
gramme. 


DD'' 


and 


EE' 

& 2 


FF'“ 


, = 0 , 


DD' 


+ _ = 0 . 

EE' FF 


5. If EF, GH be parallels to the adjacent sides of a parallelogram 
ABCD, the diagonals EH, GF of two of the four parallelograms 
into which they divide it and one of the diagonals of ABCD are 
concurrent. 

6. If equilateral triangles be described on the sides of any tri- 
angle, the lines joining the vertices of the original triangle to the 
opposite vertices of the equilateral triangle are concurrent. 

7. Prove that of all concyclic figures having a given number of 
sides, the area is a maximum when the sides are equal. 

Section B. 

8. The chord of an arc is 6 inches, and the radius of the circle 
is 9 inches ; find the arc. 

9. The radius of a circle is 10 feet; two parallel chords are 
drawn each equal to the radius. Find the area of the zone 
between the chords. 

10. The height of a zone of a sphere is 2£ feet, and the diameter 
of the sphere is 6^ feet. Find the area of the curved surface. 


ALGEBRA.— -100 Marks. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 


N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The r 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , twenty 
marks being allowed for each. 


Mr. Eabdley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McClintock, District Inspector. 


1. A sum of money lent at simple interest amounted at the end 
of two years to £132. If the rate of interest had been 2 per cent, 
per annum less and tbe sum £80 more, the amount would havo- 
been £212. Calculate the principal and the rates of interest. 

2. Solve fully the equation — 




K)- 
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3. Reduce to its simplest form — 

V26- 15-V/3 

4. If tya + + \ 3 /g =0, prove that — 

(a + b + c) 8 =27«5c. 

5. Extract the square root of — 

, S fa 2 „ S /c 2 3 /a 3/2 

i \/ c 2 + a 2 ~ o ~ 4 V a + 9 > 
and the cube root of — 


8a; 6 + 48ca^ + 60c 2 z 4 - 80c 3 a: s - 90c 4 a 2 + 108c 5 a: - 27c 6 . 

6. If a, /3 be the roots of the equation oc 2 +px + q= 0, prove that the 

equation whose roots are a + .- a.nd /3 + 1 is — 

P a . 

qx 2 + j?(l + q) x + (1 + $') 2 =0. 

7. Solve the equations — I. • 

(x+y) (a 3 -fy) = 15984, 

x(x-y) + y 2 =lll. 

8. Prove, from first principles, that the sum of an odd number of' 
terms in Arithmetical Progression is equal to the middle term 
multiplied by the number of terms. 

9. Explain, as you would to a class, what is meant by an infinite 

Geometrical Progression, using the series i, ^ . V as 

an example. 

The sum of 6 terms of the. series - x 2 -\- . . . . . * 

is equal to 65 times the sum to infinity. Eind a*. 

10. Show that (x — l) 3 is a common measure of— 


x\afi - 1) - 3a; 4 (fl; 4 - l)H-3a^(a^ - 1), 
and a 4 (a; 5 +l) _ 3a% 3 -f l)-f2a; 6 (a;4-I) ; 
and find the other common measures of these two expressions. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half .allowed for this paper. - • -«• 

O n ty five questions' to he attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five, answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , ten marks 
being allowed for each. - 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Chomie, District Inspector. 

1. From a point fi the angle of elevatipn of a hill is 30°. . From a 
point B 600 feet nearer the foot .of the hill the angle of elevation is 60°; 
find the height of the hill. 9 • ; M 

Log .3=- -4771213. 

Log 519 = 2-71516.74. 

Log 520 = 2-7160033. 
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to (a-f- 6-J-c) 2 tan— - tan — • tan?. 

. v 1 ‘ 7 2 2 2 

6. Two aides of a triangle are 9 and 7 feet, and the included angle is 
56° 28' ; find the remaining angles. 

' 1 Log 2= -30103 

Loot 28° 14'= 10-2700705 
L tan 13° 6'= 9-3668100 
L tan 13° 7'= 9-3673819. 

7. Show that the side of a regular polygon of n sides is equal to 
the sum of the diameters of the inscribed and circumscribed circles 

multiplied by tan ~ . 

8. Show how you would find the distance between two inacces- 
sible objects on a horizontal plane. 

9. Two regular polygons of 10 and 5 sides respectively are equal in 
area ; show that the ratio of their sides =\/20 : 1. 

. 10, Given a, b, A, show that in the ambiguous case — 

4- A rt i.C + O' 

tan A = cot — - — , 

where C and C' are the two values found for the third angle. 


2. If—. 

sinaj-f-sint/ = a , 
cos.r-pcos^ = b, 

then cosec(^4-y)=-- ^~^ . . 

• 3. Express the area of a quadrilateral in terms of the diagonals 
and the sine of the included angle. 

4. At the point C of a right-angled triangle ABC (C being the right 
angle) lying in a horizontal plane a pole CD is erected perpendicular to 
the plane. If the angle DAO is 18° and the angle DBC 30° ; find the 
value of the ratio AB : CD. 

5. Show that four times the area of the triangle ABC is equal 


MECHANICS.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , ten marlcs 
being allowed for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dalton, District Inspector. 

1. A body weighs m lbs. when placed in one 
balance, and n lbs. when placed in the other pan. 
the balance he uniform and he a inches in length, 

.of each arm of the balance. 


pan of a false 
If the beam of 
find the length 

b 2 
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2. A uniform beam AB whose length is 2 l and weight W rests with ' 
its end A on a smooth horizontal plane AC, and its end B on a smooth 
plane CB inclined to AC at an angle of 120°, CA being equal to CB. 

A string fastened to the end A and to C keeps the beam from sliding : 
find the tension of this string. 

3. A weight Q resting on a horizontal table is drawn along the 
table by a weight P attached to Q by a horizontal cord passing 
over a small pulley placed at edge of the table. If p be the co-efficieut 

of friction, prove that tension of the cord = + ^) . 

P + Q 

4. Describe the common steelyard, and explain fully the calcula- 
tions necessary for dividing the beam so as to determine unit 
differences of weight. 

5. A heavy triangle ABC is suspended successively from the 
angles A and B, and the two positions of any side are found to be 
at right angles to each other. Prove that — 

5 c 2 = a 2 + & 2 . 

6. Investigate the relation between the power and resistance in 
a screw. What is the principle of the differential screw? Show 
how its mechanical advantage may be indefinitely increased. 

7. With what velocity must a body be projected downwards so 

that in n seconds it may overtake another body which has already 
fallen from rest from the same point through a distance of x 
feet? ^ 5 

8. Describe Attwood’s machine, and show how it may be used: 

(«) to verify Newton’s Second Law; (6) to determine the accelera- 
tion due to gravity. 

S. A body falling down a chord of a circle drawn from the upper 
extremity of a vertical diameter acquires half the velocity it would 
acquire in falling down that diameter. Pind the angle between 
this chord and the diameter. 

10. Define centrifugal force , and determine its value for a 
particle moving uniformly in a circular path. 


HYDROSTATICS AND HYDRAULICS. — 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B.— Only five questions to be attempted. The Exammer will 
read only the first five a/nswers left unca/ncelled. The 
questions in this ‘paper are all of equal value, ten marks 
being allowed for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dalton, District Inspector. 

1. State Pascal’s law of the equal transmission of fluid pressure. 
Two liquids that do not mix are placed in a vessel; prove from 
first principles that their common surface must be a horizontal 
plane. 

2. The length of tihe lower pipe of a common pump above the 
surface of the water is 10 feet, and the sectional area of the upper 
pipe is four times that of the lower. At the end of the first stroke 
the water just rises into the upper pipe : find the length of thq 
stroke, the height of the water barometer being taken as 33 feet. 
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3. If a square whose side is 20 inches be immersed vertically 
in a fluid, with a side horizontal, to such a depth that the distance 
of the centre of pressure from the centre of gravity is 1§ inches j 
determine the depth. 

4. A hollow copper sphere whose internal diameter is 2 feefc 
just floats in water : And its thickness, the specific gravity of copper 
being given 8 • 7 88. 

5. Define metacentre , and show how its position determines the 
nature of the equilibrium of a floating body. Explain why the 
stump of a tree floats lengthwise, while a thin disc of wood floats 
flat on the water. 

6. The weights of a body in air are p and q corresponding respec- 
tively to heights h and 1c of the barometer. Find its weight corres- 
ponding to a height l of the barometer. 

r 7. State the principle of hydrometers of variable immersion. 
Describe any instrument of this class. 

8. Describe any experiment to prove the existence of tension at 
the free surface of a liquid. What is meant by the coefficient of 
surface tension? 

9. Being given the radius of a spherical balloon, the weight of 
the car and accessories, the weight per unit surface of the material 
of the balloon, and the weight per unit volume of the inflating gas ; 
investigate a formula to determine the weight which the balloon 
can raise. 

10. Through a circular aperture having an area of * 196 cm. in 
the bottom of a reservoir of water which was kept at a constant 
level 55 cm. above the bottom, it was found that 98 • 5 grammes of 
water flowed in 22 seconds. Find the coefficient of efflux. 
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HEAT AND THE STEAM ENGINE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted . The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , ten marks 
being allowed for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Skeffington, District Inspector. 

1. Show how the coefficient of apparent expansion of merctfry 
can be determined by the weight barometer ; or how the coefficient 
of absolute expansion of mercury may be found by Dulong and 

Petit’s method. . . . 

2. The fly-wheel of a steam engine makes 30 revolutions per 
minute, the diameter of the piston is 40 inches, length of stroke' 
7 feet, and mean pressure of steam 12 lbs. on the square inch , n 

^3. ^Ex^dairTthe term latent heat. If a pound of water at 50° O. is 
poured into a vessel with 2 lbs. of ice at - 10° C., how much ice will 
be melted 1 Take specific heat of ice = £, and latent heat of water 

' = 80° C. 
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.Appendix. 4 . How may a Solar spectrum be exhibited ? And bow .do:.* its 
8eetionHL. thermal properties vary in different parts? Account for these 
variations. 

Exami- 5. Give a short account of Joule’s experiments on the mechanical 
5f tI0 2 equivalent of heat, and of the conclusions he arrived at. 
uesjons. g Explain the principle and action of Bunsen’s ice calorimeter. 

Teachers, 7 - Describe, with the aid of diagrams, the working of the slide 

— ’ valve and the distribution of the steam in an ordinary horizontal 
Papers, engine. 

Old Pro- 8. Explain what is meant by the “Dissipation of Energy/’ and 
gramma. p 0 i n t out some of its consequences. 

9. Explain, by aid of a sketch, an indicator diagram, and point 
out the information to be gained from it. 

10. A raindrop falls to the ground from the height of a mile- 
by how much would its temperature be raised, assuming that it 
imparts no heat to the air or to the ground ? 


LIGHT AND SOUND.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , ten marks 
being allowed for each. 

Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, District Inspector. 

1. Describe Kundt’s method of ascertaining the velocity of sound 
in solids. Supposing the substance experimented on .to -be a glass 
rod 5 feet long, and that the rod makes 1,250 complete vibrations 
in a second, calculate the velocity of sound in glass. 

2. What is a nniaxial crystal ? State the laws of double refrac- 
tion in such crystals. Which of them are most frequently used in 
optical instruments? 

3. A and B are two wires of the same material and thickness. A 
is 2 feet long and is stretched by a weight of 81 lbs. B is 4 feet 
long and stretched by a weight of 34 lbs. Compare the notes which 
the wires emit when struck. 

4. State the conditions necessary to produce on a screen a pure 
solar spectrum, and give a short account of the physical properties 
observed in different portions of the spectrum. 

5. Describe the Phonograph. 

6 What is the use of cross wires in a telescope ? Where should 
they be placed ? 

7. A train passes through a station at the rate of 45 miles an 
hoiir ; as it passes the whistle is sounding, and produces a note 
which corresponds to 560 vibrations per second. Find the vibra- 
tion number of the note heard by a person standing by the edge 
of the platform — 

(a) as the train approaches; 

(£) as it recedes. 

Through what interval does the note fall at the instant of- passing? 
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8. Discuss fully the formation of images by double convex lenses. Appendix. 
An object is placed 3 inches from a convex lens, and has its Section in., 

image magnified three times ; find the fo&al length of the lens. _L_ 

9. Give a full account of the construction of a Nicol's prism. Ex*w- 

What is it used for ? ~ Quastiona. 

10.. Explain, by means of a diagram, what happens to a ray of ^ 
light in passing through a triangular prism. Under what circuin- Tea chers. 
stances will the ray fail to pass through it? ai Papers. 

Old Pro- 
gramme. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. . The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, ten marks 
being allowed for each. Suitable diagrams to be drawn 
where necessary. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McEnery, District Inspector. 

L Define—insulators, lines of force, magnetic field, dielectrics, 
specific inductive capacity. 

.2. State how the capacity of an insulated conductor is affected 
by the neighbourhood of another conductor (a) when the latter 
is insulated, (6) when uninsulated. 

3. Describe Thomson’s quadrant electrometer. What paints 
would you particularly attend to in designing an electrometer that 
was intended to detect small charges of electricity? 

4. Describe the phenomena observed when an electric discharge 
is passed through a vacuum tube containing a small quantity of 
air which is gradually withdrawn. 

5. Explain the principle involved in the “ storage of electricity.” 
Describe any arrangement for the purpose. 

6. State the principle and describe the construction of some one 
form of dynamo-electric machine. 

7. Describe tihe phenomena observed when .a* crystal of tourmar 
line is heated or cooled, and explain in what way it has been, 
attempted to account for these phenomena. 

8. A cell of one-third of an ohm resistance deflects a tangent 
galvanometer of unknown resistance 45°, the connection being made 
by two sborfc thick wires. If a wire of 3 ohms resistance be substituted 
for one of the short wires, the deflection is 30°. What is the resistance 
of the galvanometer 1 

9. State Lenz’s law for the direction of a current induced in a 
circuit in a changing ihagnetic field. 

10. Describe the principal methods of magnetization by means of 

magnets.' _ . . - 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


Male 
Teacher ». 

A* Paper*. 

Old Pro- 
gramme. 


N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , ten marks 
being allowed for each. 

Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Chambers, District inspector. 


1. State the conditions necessary for the conversion of the 
nitrogen of a soil into nitrates. What reason is there for believing 
that plants absorb the principal part of their nitrogen from the 
soil in the form of nitrates ? 

2. What three substances valuable as manures does coal-soot 
contain ? To what soils should it be applied ? 

3. How should common salt be applied as a manure? Explain 
its action, and name some crops in which it exists. 

4. State what you know regarding the forms in which nitrogen 
occurs in vegetable foods, and discuss their relative merits as 
nutritive substances. 

5. Upon what substances does the value of bones as a fertilising 
agent depend ? To what soils are they most profitably applied ? 

6. Name six mineral substances found in the ash of inHi'a.n com, 
and state four points in which it differs from that of the potato. 

7. How is quicklime obtained? How does it act as a manure? 
What effect has it on the fresh droppings of animals? 

8. Name the principal compound bodies constituting the organic 
part of plants, and explain how the organic parts of plants and 
animals differ. 

9. Name some compounds of sulphur injurious to the growth of 
plants and frequently met with in soils. Explain how they may 
be removed or rendered innocuous. 

10. How should sea-weed be applied as a manure to the potato 
crop so as to produce the best results? 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks, 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B .— Only five questions to be attempted . The Examiner Hit 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value ten marks 
bevng allowed for each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cromie, District Inspector. 

1* Show that the sines of the angles of a spherical triangle are 
proportional to the sines of the opposite sides. 
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2. Give two sides of a spherical triangle and the angle opposite Ay&M&k. 
one of them (a, i, A), discuss the ambiguity or possibility of a. Section m. t 
solution in the following cases : — 

(1) A less than a right angle, b less than and a less than b. Son** 

A Questions. 

(2) A less than a right angle, b greater than and a greater Male 

than b. 2 Teachers . 


3. If in a right angled spherical triangle (C being the right angle) — 

A = u, then c and b are quadrants. gramme. 

4. Given a = 60°, b = 120°, c = 90°, find the value of sin A. 

5. In a right angled spherical triangle the sum of the angles is 
less than four right angles. Prove. 

6. Show how to find the area of a spherical polygon of n sides. 

7. Explain what is meant by Napier's rule, viz., that sine of the 
middle part = product of cosines of opposite parts ; prove the truth of 
the rule in one case. 

8. If the area of a sphere is four times that of an equilateral 
triangle described on it, find the angles of the latter. 

9. In a right angled spherical triangle (right angle C) show 

that — . 

tan(45° + iA)=± / t*n *(« + <») 

V tan \ (c - a) 

10. Given a + b + c = 7r, prove that cos a ~ ban £ B tan J 0. 


BOTANY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal' value, ten marks 
being allowed for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. W. A. Brown, District Inspector. 

1. Give an account of the modes of vegetative propagation of 
Mosses and of Ferns, and compare them. 

2. ( [a .) Describe the process of pollination by an insect in Orchis. 
(6.) How is pollination effected in Hazel? 

3. What are the characteristic features of the following 
orders: — Malvaceee, Euphorbiaceas, Saxifragacese ? 

4. Describe, with diagrams, the structure of the flower in the 
chief British genera of Scrophulariaceffi. 

5. Give an account’ of the structure and arrangement of the 
medullary rays in the stem of a dicotyledon. 

What are secondary medullary rays ? 

6. Describe, with diagrams, the longitudinal course of the fibro- 
vascular bundles in the stem of a dicotyledonous plant. 

. 7. What is meant by Aestivation ? Describe the Aestivation in 
Convolvulus, in the Poppy, and in the Sweet Pea. 
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Appendix. g. Describe the form in -which nitrogenous reserve substances are 
Section in., stored up in seeds. What is the general chemical nature of these 
substances ? 

Ex^mi-, 9. Describe the general characteristics of the grammes under the 
-3 s following heads : — vegetative organs, reproductive organs:, fruit 

**■ -. * seed, and modes of germination. 

Teachers. 10* Enumerate the plants which you would expect to find grow- 
— * ing in a bog. 

A1 .Papers. 

Oid^o- GREEK.— 50 Marks. 

gramme. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted , one at least from each 
Section — A,B,C } and D. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value , ten marks being allowed 
for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Connelly, District Inspector. 


Section A. 

1. Translate into English : — 

’ETTfi 2’ ?]<rav Kara to Evtvvvpov tu>v 'E X\{jyu)v Ktpag, iltioav oi 
"EXXtjveg, pi] npocrayoLEv irpog to Kip of, Kal irepnrrvZavTEc apfoTEptodEv 
ai/rovQ naTaKO\ptiav * kc it IboKEi aurolg cLvairTvaaeiv to KEpag, Kal woiriffaff- 
6cu OTricOey Toy iroTapov. ’Ey <f> 2e ruvra i/3ov\£vovro, Kal 2^ /3 atrikevg 
irapapEi^ripEvng ale to uvto oyijpa. KaTEtxTr\tjEv ivavriav rrjy <pa\a yya, 
tijaiTEp to xputrov pa xovpEvog ouvtjet. '£lg Si eioov oi "EXXrfvEg iyyvQTE 
ovtoq Kai irapaTtraypivovg, avbit ; TvaiavioavrEg iirytoav ttoXv ’in irpodv- 
pOTEpov , rj to TcpooQEv. O i 2 s a 5 /3ap/3apot ovk iliyovro, aXX’ Ik 
xXtloyos i] to irpnobEV EtpEvyur’ oi 2’ etteSIujkuv pi\p L icuipijg Tivog’ 
iyraiid a 2e Eorrjaav oi * EXXi/veg . — Xenophon, Anabasis, Book I. 


(a.) Explain the mood of KarctKorpeiav. 
(6.) Explain the construction iv $. 


2. Translate into English : — 

Toy 2 ’ a p virofiXrjbiiy r)ptLfitto blog 'A^iWeiiq 1 
<cr H yap kev StiKog re Kal ovrdavog KaXEolpTjv , 

Et 5 rf aoi irav epyov vwEi^opai, qtti kev tivi\Q m 
AXXoiaiv 2/) ravr ki tlteXXeo, pb yap epoiys ' • 

[2^/iaty* ov yap eywy en aoi nEtatadai o’fw]. 

AXX .0 2e tol epiu, av 2’ eyi typeac (3aXXto orj/rtv 
Xspirt piv ovtoi ‘iytoye payfjaopai EiveKa Kovprjg 
Ovte c ol v vre rip aXXu ) , iirel p ’ atpiXeirOe ye SovrEg’ 

Twy 2 &X\uv a pot lari dorj irapit .vrfi pEXalvrj , 

Twy ovk av n <f>ipoig aveXutv atKovrog iptio. • 

Et 2 aye pi)v , vEipriffai, iva y vujuktl mi oi2e* 

Ahpu rot aipu KEXatvov epojfjtrEi xepi bovpi.'’ — ILIAD 1 , Book I. 

Give Attic Greek forms or words for : — Jjpeifiero, /3a XXeo, Koupqg, 
Aekovtoq ipiio, KtXaiv 6v. 
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Appendix. 

Section m.. 
L 

Exami- 

nation 

Question*. 

Male 

. Teachers. 


Section E. 

3. Translate into English : — 

"Eoti toIvvv 7i Trpuyfia ica\ aXXo, o Xvpatvsrai n) v 7rdXiv inrb pXatr- 
tfirifitaQ ubiKOv ml Xbytav ov TpogiiKovTOJV Bia/jfjSXjjpVov, tlra roig prjdiv 
ruiv SiKalwv iv rfj ToXtrslq. ftovXofiivoig irotetv irp6<f>a<riv mipiyec ml A 1 Papers. 
iravruv, oca hcXtbrst, osov irapa. r ov yiyvtcQ cti, iir'i rovO’ evptjosrs rijv 
ahiav avcupepo/ierqv. irepi ov ir aw piv (f>ofiovpai X4yt.LV, ov pj)v aXX’ 
epio' ol/jai yap e £eiv teal vi rip rutv anopiov ra linaia iir'i r£ cvptptpovTi 
rijQ iroXswg elirslv irpog roiig sviropovg «cat iiirsp ruiy KeKTijfxevuv rag 
ovclag irpog rovg KaraSeelg, si aviXotpev Ik pscrov ml rag fiXacnjiriptaQ 
ag «ri ry dewpiKtj) iroiovvral tiveq ov^l hacaiojg, ml rov ipofiov uif ov 
crfjcerai tovto avsv peyaXov rivog Kanov. 

Demosthenes — Philipp ., IV. 


> Old Pro- 
gramme. 


Explain the constructions — hiov irapu rou yiyvecOai, el aveXoipev, 


Section C. 

_ 4. Hotv are verbals in -rsog formed ? What is their construction ? 
Translate into Greek : “ We- must not shun the labour.” 

„;6. The use of participles is often the idiom in Greek where we 
should in English employ the infinitive mood or a finite verb. .. Ex- 
plain and give instances of this use of the participle. 

6. Explain fully the cases in which the attraction of the Relative 
Pronoun is admissible and inadmissible. Illustrate by examples. 

7. What remarkable events in Grecian History are connected 
with Epidamnus, Aegesta, Amphipolis, and Mitylene ? 

8. Sketch briefly the rise of the. Macedonian Empire. 

9. Write short biographical notices of: — 

*• I. Agesilaus, 

II. Aristides, 

III. Cleon, 

IY. Herodotus. 


Section D. 

10. Translate into Greek : — 

If we shall fall into the King’s power, what shall prevent us, 
after experiencing the most cruel sufferings, and after enduring 
the most frightful tortures, from being put to death? No one 
■ makes any preparations or takes any thought for our safety, but 
we are resting here as though it were possible for us to be at our 
ease. What age do I expect to reach? For if to-day I put myself 
in the hands of the enemy, I shall be no old«"*- 
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Section IIL, 
I. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

AViPapers. 

Old Pro- 
gramma. 


LATIN.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted, one at least from each 
Section — A,B,C, and D. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value , ten marks being allowed, 
for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Morgan, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Translate into English : — 

Hie miki nescio quod trepido male numen amicum 
Confusam eripuit mentem. Namque avia cursu 
Dum sequor, et nota excedo region© viarum, 

Heu 1 misero conjux fatone erepta Creiisa 
Substitit, erravitne via, seu lassa resedit, 

Incertum : nec post oculis est reddita nostris 
Nec prius amissam respexi, animumque reflexi, 

Quam tumulum antiquae Cereris sedemque sacratam 
Venimus: hie demum collectis omnibus una 
Defuit, et comites natumque virumque fefellit. 

Quern non incusavi amens hominumque Deorumque, 

Aut quid in eversa vidi crudelius urbe ? 

Aeneid, Book H. 

Explain construction of mihi (1st line) and tumulum,. 

2. Translate into English: — 

Instructo exercitu, magis ut loci natura dejectusque collis et 
necessitas temporis quam ut rei militaris ratio atque ordo 
postulabat, quum diversis locis legiones, aliae alia in parte, hostibus 
resisterent, sepibusque densissimis, ut ante demonstraiviinus, 
interjectis prospectus impediretur; ncque ccrta subsidia collocari, 
neque quid in quaque parte opus esset provideri, neque^ab uno 
omnia imperia administrari poterant. Itaque in tanta rerum 
iniquitate fortunae quoque eventus varii sequebantur. 

Caesar, Book II. 

Explain the construction sepibus interjectis. 

Section B. 

3. Translate into English: — 

Haec agenti portentum terribile visum : anguis ex columna lignea 
elapsus cum terrorem fugamque in regia fecisset, ipsius regis non 
tarn subito pavore perculit pectus qua-m anxiis inplevit curis, 
itaque cum ad publica prodigia Etrusci tantum vates adhiberentur, 
hoc velut domestico exterritus visu Delphos ad maxime inclitum 
in. terris oraculum mittere statuit. neque responsa sortium ul 1 
alii committere ausus duos filios per ignotas ea tempestate tenas, 
ignotiora maria, in Graeciam misit. Titus et Arruns profecti. 

Livy, Book I. 

Write notes upon Etrusci vates and Delphos. 
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Section C. 

4. What construction is used after — 

(a) verbs signifying to teach; 

(b) „ „ „ forget; 

(c) „ „ „ trust; 

(d) „ „ „ sell; 

(e) „ „ „ accuse? 

Give examples in each case. 

5. Explain the difference in the use of guum with the indicative 
and with the subjunctive moods. 

6. Give the meanings of the following prepositions, and state 
what case each governs: — sub, de, pra. super, tenus. 

7. Give a biographical sketch of Sulla or Hannibal. 

8. Describe the agrarian agitation of Caius Gracchus. 

9. About what date did all Italy come under Roman sway ? Who 
were the last Italian tribes to offer resistance ? 

Section D. 

10. Translate into Latin : — 

But Tarquinius was in great favour with the people; and when 
he desired to be king, they resolved to choose him rather than the 
sons of Ancus. So he began to reign, and he did great works both 
in war and peace. He made war on the Latins and took from 
them a great spoil. Then he made war on the Sabines, and he 
conquered them in two battles, and took from them the town of 
Collatia, and gave it to Egerius, his brother’s son, who had come 
with him from Tarquinii. 


FRENCH.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted , one at least from each 
Section A, B , G. The Examiner will read only the first 
five answers left uncancelled. The questions in this paper 
are all of equal value , ten marks being assigned to each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Wyse, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Translate into English: — 

II chantait les fleurs dont le printemps se couronne, les parfums 
qu’il repand, et la verdure qui nait sous ses pas. Puis il chantait 
Jes delifcieuses nuits de l’ete, ou les zephyrs rafraichissent les 


Section nr., 
L 

Exami- 

nation 

Question*. 

m7u 

Teachers. 

A 1 Paper*. 

Old Pro- 
gramme. 
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Old Pro-' 
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Appendix to Sixty-seventh Report of Commissioners [ 190 (j‘- 

homines, et ou la rosee desaltere la terre. II melait aussi dans see 
chansons les fruits dores dont l’automne recompense les travaux 
des laboureurs, et le repos de l’hiver, pendant lequel la jeunesse 
folatre danse aupres du feu. Enfin il representait les forets 
sombres qui couvrent les mont-agnes, et les creux vallonsy ou les 
rivieres, par niille detours, semblent se jouer au milieu des riantes 
prairies. — Ttlemaque . 

2. Translate into English: — 

Sur l’animal belant, a ces mots, il s’abat. 

La moutonniere creature 
Pesait plus qu’un fromage; outre que sa toison 
Etait d’une epaisseur extreme, 

Et melee a peu pres de la meme fa§on 
Que la barbe de Polypheme, 

Elle einpetra si bien les serres du corbeau 
Que le pauvre animal ne put faire retraite : 

Le berger vient, le prend, l’encage bien et beau, 

Le donne a ses enfans pour servir d’amusette. 

— La Fontaine. 

3. Translate into English : — 

Je suis prete : je sais une secrete issue 

Par ou, sans qu’on le voie, et sans etre aperpue, 

De Cedron avec lui traversant le torrent, 

J’irai dans le desert oil jadis en pleurant, 

Et clierchaut comme nous son salut dans la fuite, 

David d’un fils rebelle evita la poursuite. 

Je craindrai moins pour lui les lions et les ours .... 

Mais pourquoi de Jehu refuser le secours? 

Je vous ouvre peut-etre un avis salutaire. 

Paisons de ce tresor Jehu depositaire. 

— Athalie. :i 

Section B. 

f 4. Translate into French : — 

It was during the siege of Toulon that Napoleon, while construct- 
ing a battery under the enemy’s fire, had occasion to prepare a 
despatch, and called out for some one who could use a pen. A 
young sergeant named Junot leapt out, and, leaning on the breast- 
work (parapet), wrote as he dictated. As he finished, a shot struck 
the ground by his side, scattering dust in abundance over him and 
everything near him. "Good,” said the soldier, laughing, "this 
time we shall spare our' sand.” The cool gaiety of this pleased 
Bonaparte; he kept his eye on the man, and Junot came in the 
sequel to be Marshal of France and Duke of Abrantes. 

5. Express in French : — 

(a.) That book is cheap, but this one is very dear. 

(5.) If you pay ready money, you will get it for half-price. - 
(c.) I have a headache, I shall go out for a drive. 

(d.) That poor woman looks quite deaf. 

* ( e -) She puts me in mind of her late mother. 
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Section C. BoohotIil, 

i. 

6. (a.) Distinguish clearly between the negative particles pas , Ex ~£ 
point , guere, plus nullement by means of examples. nation 

(6.) Mention three cases in which the pas may be omitted after Question*, 
a verb. 

• 7. Write notes on the genders of the following nouns: manche, Teachers, 
chose, gens, poele, pendule. A , p^’ erBi 

8. Give rules for the agreement of the French participle that old -^_ 

ends in ~ant. gramme. 

9. Translate the following expressions: — font beau, sens dessus 
plessous, entre nous, an fur et a mesure, tant pis. 

10. Give five substantives that have two forms for the plural, 
and distinguish between the different plural forms. 


IRISH.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions are to be attempted, one at least from 
each section — A, B, G. The Examiner will read only the 
first five answers left uncancelled. 

The Questions in this Paper are all of equal value, ten marks 
being allowed for each. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Lehane, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Translate into Irish: — 

The people are called Laplanders or Lapps. Come and we will 
visit one of their villages; I can only see a number of little round 
hillocks with smoke rising out of them ; Oh ! they are cottages, 
and here is a little boy and girl coming out of one of them. 

2. Translate into Irish : — 

The unfortunate man had not lain long quiet in the cavern, 
before he heard a dreadful noise, which seemed to he the roar of 
some wild beast, and terrified him very much. He started up with 
a design to escape, and had already reached the mouth of the cave, 
when he saw coming towards him a lion of prodigious size. 

. Section B. 

3. Translate into English : — 

fto eipig Diapmuin agup po mrtip no ^hpdirme 50 path a 
naimne a b-pogup 0015 ; agup po mmp 01 pgeut na n-atlmupac 6 
tuip go neipean, map no ewe rpf caogcro na muincip cpi laece a 
n-uiaig a ceile pe n-a cleapatb, agup map no cute cuig ceun 
teug n& pluag an ceacparhan l oc pe mm a Idirfie, agup map no 
ceangal na cpi ^laippemnine an cuigmean Id. 
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4 . Translate into English: — 

CCguf if 6 a nubaipr: “T)om airne, a £hpdinne,” ap pe “if 
ole an ruf.xif 111a n-rdn^aip ; dip no b’pedpp nuir piorm mac 
Chumaill map leandn a^an ind mipe, a^uf na6 b-peanap ca 
ctnl ind ceapn ina laprap n’Oipmn 111a m-beuppan cu anoip, 
ajuf pll rap h-aif non baile, asup 111 b-fui^ii) ponn pgeula ap, a 
n-neappnaip 50 bf.de.” 

5 . Translate into English: — 

\> (X neip Copmac naomra mac Cuiliondin na ppalraip, jup 
ab 6 bhpiordn goipriop Brittania non oilen na n-joipciop 
bpearam Ttthop amu ; atpif ana peancup Oipionn react: leif aip 
fin, arhait a neip an mi am nap ab ropac “ (Xnarh araip pptnr ap 
pldj;,” map a 11 abaip: — 

Luin bpioran rap mnif, gan riieips, 

TBac pal pheap^ufa Leirneip 5 ; 
bpearnuig uile, buain 50 m-bloit>, 

11 ain, $an gaoi, no £empionap. 

6 . Translate into English: — 

CCf neimpop an puiniusan ard 05 npumg no peancuinib ap 
puonnram no liiapram pe linn mlinne, map a n-abpuin ^op 
maippion cearpop a 5-ceirpe h-dipmb an nomam pe linn na 
nilmne, map ard ponnrain, peapop, Popp, a^tif CCnnoiu. 5 ineaf>> 
a leujroip, nd meap jup ab 1 fo ceunpain na mmnnnpe ap 
nj'Dap’oa pan psancup. 


■ Section C. 

7 . Parse fully the following words which occur in Question 3 : — 

Tto eipig, 50-paib, noil), m and tdiihe. 

8. Give the principal rules of aspiration. Illustrate your answer 
by examples. 

9 . Write out the first person plural, indicative mood, active voice, 
of the several tenses of the verb pajaim, I find. 

10 . Quote or give the substance of the principal rules of Syntax 
relating to the relative pronoun. Indicate the relative pronoun 
in the expressions : — 

(а) CCn rip op ramie pd, 

(б) piai£ lep mapban naoi mile niob, 

(c) La nap comopan aonac le pig ©ipeann, 

( d ) Cuippeam plop ann po bea^dn no bpeu^aib na nua-fcMtl 

no pepiob ap Gipmm 
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NEEDLEWORK.— 100 Marks. 

Time allowed, seven hours. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Miss Prendergast, Directress of Needlework 

Sewing (40 Marks). 

As a test of proficiency in this branch candidate will have to p^era. 
execute, on material supplied by Superintendent, a specimen of 01d ^ 
each of the following: — hemming , top-sewing (a seam, top-sewn on g^mme. 
one side, and hemmed down on the other), stitching , running (a 
run-and-felled seam and a tuck), a buttonhole , barred at each end; 
sewing on gathers (also known as “ stocking-on ”) ; one buttonhole 
and one inch of each of these stitches will suffice as a sample, and 
candidate will do well not to exceed the amount mentioned, as, by 
increasing it, she encroaches upon the time allotted to other 
branches of this subject. A small patch (about 1J inches square) 
is to be tacked on, and sewn round one-quarter of the outer and 
one-quarter of the inner side, so as to complete one-quarter of the 
patch. Candidate’s examination number is to be clearly marked 
upon an unworked portion of the specimen. 

Knitting and Darning (20 Marks). 

Candidate, having provided herself with a piece of knitting in 
progress, viz. : — the leg of a baby’s sock, with heel commenced, . is 
required to turn and complete this heel in presence of Superin- 
tendent, picking up stitches for foot, and knitting three or four 
rounds of it. The sock should have, securely stitched to it, a 
label about 1 inch broad and 1-| inches long, of white tape or calico, 
clearly marked with candidate’s examination number. Before 
beginning to turn the heel of the sock, candidate must present it 
to Superintendent to be marked by him. 

Inspector will supply candidate with a small piece of stockmg- 
web, which, for convenience in working, she can tack upon paper 
(right side down), cutting a square out of the middle of the paper 
to enable her to see the progress of the darn upon the right side as 
she works upon the wrong. She is to darn a round hole, not 
smaller than a sixpence or larger than a shilling , running in each 
direction to about half an inch beyond the hole, and leaving short 
loops for shrinkage. 

Both sock and dam are, when finished, to be firmly attached, by 
a few strong stitches, to the specimen of sewing. 

Cutting-out and Dressmaking (40 Marks). 

Paper for cutting-out will be supplied. Cutting-out specimens 
are to be tacked together with needle and thread, no pins are to be 
left in them. Candidate will be required to cut out two articles, 
viz.: — a girl’s overall, with yoke and sleeves, and a mans shirt, 
which may be cut half the full size only if desired. On each she 
will mark distinctly her examination number. . 

In dressmaking, candidate is required to cut out a closely-fitting 
bodice, for grown person, with long sleeves. One half of bodice and 
one sleeve will be accepted as a sufficient test. 

Candidate is requested to comply, as exactly as possible , with all 
requirements mentioned above. 
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II. — Questions set to Candidates for First Division of 
First Class . — Eew Programme. 


SCIENCE OF EDUCATION (First Paper): School Organisa- 
tion and Methods.- — 75 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions m this paper are all of equal value , fifteen 
marks being allowed for each. 

Mr. Steonge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. W. A. Brown, District Inspector. 

1. To avoid the excessive division of a teacher’s time due to tlhe 
number of distinct classes, a certain grouping of existing classes, 
or the adoption of a system by which the subject rather than the 
class should determine the organisation, has been suggested. 

Give your viws ou this matter, showing in what subjects, and, 
generally, to what extent such a scheme is practicable. 

2. What is the main purpose of Object Lessons? 

State the conditions essential to their success. 

8. “If a certain amount of accuracy, or a certain strength of 
conviction is necessary for a learner, much greater accuracy and a 
still greater strength of conviction is needful for a teacher.” 

Show fully the bearing of this extract on a teacher’s work. 

4. What are the advantages and disadvantages of lecturing, or 
the expository system? 

5. Specify the principal points to be attended to in drawing up 
notes of a Reading Lesson. 

6. Show tlhe truth of the following obsei'vations : — “When 
children obtain answers by mere mechanical routine, or when they 
ask on receiving a question, ‘ What rule is it in ’ ? they cannot be 
said to have been well instructed in Arithmetic.” 

7. When should the explanation of a new Arithmetical process 
be given to a class, and why ? 

8. The method of teaching Geography, which consists chiefly in 
making the pupil accumulate masses of isolated and unorganised 
matter, has been displaced by a more rational method. 

Describe the latter, showing its objects and advantages. 

9. Is a Glossary in a class Reader to be recommended? Discuss 
fully. 

10. (a) Comment on the following: — 

“ The Kindergarten gives children nothing which seems like 
work.” 

(&) To what may unsatisfactory results in Kindergarten instruct 
tion be chiefly attributed ? 
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Appendix. 

Section m., 
II. 

SCIENCE OF EDUCATION (Second Paper) : Knowledge of the 

Laws of Mental Development with special reference to their Questions. 

bearing oil the Principles of Teaching. — 75 Marks. Male 

° and Female 

Teachers. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. . ~ — 

A r cipers. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will New Pro- 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The S larame * 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, fifteen 
marks being allowed for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. W. A. Brown, District Inspector. 

1. Define “ Development of the Mind.’' Show the bearing of 
the Theory of Development on Education. 

2. “ The best method of teaching with a view to assimilation is 
also the best method of training with a view to faculty or power." 

Discuss this statement. 

3. What is meant by apperception? What other mental process 
co-operates? Illustrate each process, and show how they co- 
operate. 

4. In connection with, memory training, what are the principal 
rules to be followed in the process of acquisition 1 

5. (a.) Give an account of the mental state called interest, 
naming the several kinds. 

(b.) The educational principle that there should be a gradual 
transition from the known to the unknown is supported by an 
important factor in determining interest. What is this factor? 

6. “ The true use of a definition is found in its application to 
new examples.” 

Explain fully the meaning of this extract, and show how the 
knowledge of a definition gives power. 

7. (a.) What is meant by suggestion by similars ? 

Illustrate the process by reference to a method of teaching the 
junior pupils a development of the ordinary Addition Table. 

(&.) In what way does a blackboard assist a child’s memory? 

8. What are the chief objections to the use of rewards in schools? 

Upon what does the educational value of a reward depend ? 

9. In connection with the educational control of the feelings, 
what is meant by the Principle of Association ? 

Illustrate the action of this principle in school life. 

10. Give an account of the general principles to he followed in 
dealing with a passionate child, 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE (First Paper); 

English Language. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner wHl 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, ten marks 
being allowed for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. O’Riordan, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the two groups of the Aryan Language in Asia, and 
explain the importance of the discovery of Sanskrit. 

2. Describe the two main divisions (with their subdivisions) of 
the Celtic group of languages. 

3. When did the Teutons invade Britain? Name the three 
tribes that settled in the country. Where did each come from, and 
where did each settle down? What is the origin of the word 
English? 

'4. When, and how, was the Latin element of the First Period 
introduced into England, and what traces has it left in our 
language ? 

5. What is the earliest known piece of popular poetical literature 
in Old English? When was it composed, and when written! 
What two points in connection with it are specially worthy of 
remark ? 

6. What is an alphabet? What two conditions should it observe! 
In what respects does the English alphabet fail to observe them? 

7. Trace the derivation of the words: — beefeater , causeway, 
country-dance, kickshaios, cray-fish. 

8. Explain the origin of the possessive case ending ’s, and the 
formation of the word lady-day. 

9. Distinguish between the Gerund, the Present Participle, and 
the Verbal Noun, all three of which now terminate in -ing. 

10. Give the derivations of the words: — daisy, gossip, nostril, 
harbour, lord. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, (Second Paper): 

English Literature. — 70 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner "will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, fourteen 
marks being allowed for each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hynes, District Inspector. 

1 . Sketch, briefly the life and writings of any one of the following 
authors: — 

James Thomson; 

Matthew Prior; 

William Cowper. 
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2. Mention two writers of Histories or Chronicles who flourished doptndix. 

during the Norman period of English Literature, and tell some- Sectionm., 
tiling of their works. ^ 

3. Write out a short sketch of Piers Plowman's Vision and of 

tke author of it. QukSom. 

4. Name Gower's three great works, and give ail account of any m,:!,: 

one of them. “nd Femall 

Teachers 


5. Tell what you know of any one of the following: — A Papers 

(a.) The Boke of the Ducliesse ; NewPro- 

(&.) Troilus and Creseide; gramme, 

(c.) The Legende of Goode Women. 


6. Name the principal works of — 

Charles Kingsley ; 

Jane Austen ; 

Charles Lamb ; 

and tell what you know of any one of these writers. 


7. To whom are we indebted for each of the following : — 

(a.) The Barons’ Wars; 

( b .) Why come ye not to Court; 

(c.) Toxophilus; 

(cl.) The Shepherd’s Calendar; 

( e .) The Leviathan; 

(/.) Gorboduc; 

(g.) A Groat’s Worth of Wit? 

8. Mention the beat known works of: — 

(a.) Samuel Daniel; 

(6.) Michael Drayton; 

(c.) George Gascoigne; 

( d .) John Donne; 

(e.) Phineas Fletcher; 

( f .) George Wither ; 

(g.) Sir William Davenant. 

9. Specify the sources from which Shakespeare probably derived 
his materials for : — 

(a.) A Midsummer Night’s Dream; 

(&.) Comedy of Errors; 

(c.) Two Gentlemen of Verona; 

(d.) All’s Well that Ends Well; 

(e.) Measure for Measure ; 

(f.) Twelfth Night; 

(g.) The Taming of the Shrew. 

10. Name the author of each of the following:— . " 

(a.)' Madoc; 

(6.) The Twopenny Postbag ; 

(c.) Whims and Oddities; 

(<f.) The Queen’s Wake ; 

(e.) The Pleasures of Hope ; 

(f.) Rejected Addresses ; 

Wid tell what you can of any one of these works. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE (Third Paper): 
Shakespeare, King Lear. — 30 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this 'paper are all of equal value , six i narks 
being allowed for each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Nicholls, District Inspector. 

1. When was King Lear written? Can any conclusions on 
this point be drawn from the play itself ? 

2. In what respects does Shakespeare’s presentment of the life 
and fate of Cordelia differ from that in the old story as narrated by 
Holinshed ? 

3. Paraphrase and explain the passage: — 

(I) now grow fearful 

That you protect this course and put it on 
By your allowance ; which if you should, the fault 
Would not ’scape censure nor the redresses sleep, 

Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal, 

Might in their working do you that offence, 

Which else were shame, that then necessity 
Will call discreet proceeding. 

4. Write notes on tiho following words and phrases: — 

Untented woundings. 

Thou unnecessary letter. 

Bedlam beggars. 

The good-years shall devour them. 

Fire us hence like foxes. 

Out of heaven’s benediction to the warm sun. 

5. Describe the course of events in Act V. 

6. What is your estimate of the character of Albany ? Illustrate 
your answer by quotations. 

. 7. Give the substance of Gloucester’s remarks commencing 
“ These late eclipses ” &c., and of Edmund’s reflections thereon. 

8. What are the references in “ If I had a monopoly ” — “ Drive 
cackling home to Camelot ” — “ Those pelican daughters ” — 11 A 
British man ” ? 

9. Write out from memory six lines of verse uttered by the Fool. 

10. Give four French words used in the play, their meanings, 
and the phrases in which they occur. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE (Fourth Paper) : Appendix. 

An Essay. — 100 Marks. Sactton HL 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

Only one subject to be attempted. 

Mr. Eakdley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McNeill, District Inspector. 

•1. The Art of Conversation. 

2. 1800 and 1900 — A Comparison. 

3'. “ Teaching is the noblest of all professions , but the sorriest of 
trades .” 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teacher i. 

A Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


FRENCH (First Paper). — 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions are to be attempted , two at least from 
each Section, A and B. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value, twenty marks being 
allowed for each. 

Dr. Moran, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Wyse, District Inspector. 

Section A. — Authors. 

1. Translate into English: — 

D’antres encore, ouvriers ingenieux et .habiles, vont par lea 
chemins et ramassent non point quelque diamant rare, non point 
quelque perle introuvable, mais quelques-uns de ces cailloux sur 
lesquels ont glisse les yeux de tout le monde, et qui ont ete 
longtemps foules par le pied dedaigneux du passant; ils les 
nettoient avec patience, les depouillent de leur rude enveloppe, les 
taillent enfin avec art, et les couvrent de facettes si heureusement 
disposees, si adroitement polies, que la lumiere, en s’y jouant, y 
produit mille effets nouveaux et permet a peine de les reconnaitre. 

Prevost-Paradol. 

2. Translate into English : — 

La parole n’a aucun pouvoir semblable chez nous. Les assemblees 
n’y sont que des ceremonies et des spectacles. II ne nous reste 
guere de monuments d'une forte eloquence, ni de nos anciens 
Parlements, ni de nos Efcats-generaux, ni de nos assemblees de 
Notables. Tout se decide en secret dans le cabinet des Princes, 
ou dans quelque negociation particuliere. Ainsi notre nation n est 
point excitee a faire les memes efforts que les Grecs pour dominer 
par la parole. L’usage public de l eloquence est maintenant presque 
bprne aux predicateurs et aux avocats. 

Lettre d VAcadimte. 

Is Fenelon’s opinion favourable to the orators of his day 1 
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Appendix. g 3. (a.) Translate into English : — 

Section m., Rien ne s'oppose plus a la clialeur que le desir de mettre partout 
El des traits saillants ; rien n’est plus contraire a la lumiere qui doit 
Exaini- faire un corps et se repandre uniformement dans un ecrit, que ces 
Questions, etincelles qu'on ne tire que par force en clioquant les mots les uns 
— contre les autres, et qui ne nous eblouissent pendant quelques 
and'Fcmah instants, que pour nous laisser ensuite dans les tenebres. Ce sont 
Teachers, des pensees qui ne brillent que par l’opposition: l’on ne presents 
A. Papers, qu’un cote de l’objet, on met dans l’ombre toutes les autres faces. 

New Pro- . Buff on. 

cramme. (&.) State Button’s definition of style. What does he consider 
the first condition necessary in a writer for a good style? 

4. (a.) Translate into English: — 

Octave aura done vu ses fureurs assouvies, 

Pille jusqu’aux autels, sacrifie nos vies, 

Rempli les champs d’horreur, comble Rome de morts, 

Et sera quitte apres pour l’effet d’un remords ! 

Quand le ciel par nos mains a le punir s’apprete, 

Un ladhe repen tir garantira sa tetel 

C’est trop semer d’appats, et e’est t-rop inviter 

Par son impunite quelque autre a l’imiter. 

Yengeons noa citoyens, et que sa peine etonne 
Quiconque apres sa mort aspire a la couronne. 

Cinna. 

(b.) " Et moi, par un malheur qui n’eut jamais d’egal, 

Je pense servir Rome, et je sers mon rival! ” 

Name the speaker of these words, and narrate the circumstances 
in the plot of Cinna which seem to justify the statement. 

5. (a.) Write notes on the italicized words in the following 
passages : — 

(i.) Je m’en vais gager qu’ils n’ont jamais vu la carte de Tendre. 

(ii.) II y a de la chromatique la dedans. 

(iii.) Que vous semble de ma petit e-oie? 

(6.) Translate into English: — 

Cathos. — He, a quels comediens la donnerez-vouB ? 

Mascarille — Belle demande ! Aux grands comediens. II n’y a 
qu’eux qui soient capables de faire valoir les choses; les autres sont 
des ignorants qui recitent comme l’on parle ; ils ne savent pas faire 
ronfler les vers, et s’arreter au bel endroit : et le moyen de connoitre 
ou est le beau vers, si le comedien ne s’y arrete, et ne vous avertit 
pair la qu’il faut faire le brouhaha? 

Les Precieuses Ridicules. 

Section B. — Literature. 

6. Mention the chief incidents of the life of Racine, and sketch 
briefly the plot of any one of his plays. 

7. Give some account of the foundation and first transactions of 
the French Academy. 

8. Name three of the more important of Fenelon’s works, and 
indicate briefly the subject of each. What part did he take in the 
quarrel of the “Ancients and Moderns”? 

9. State what you know of Scarron, and of Mathurin Regnier. 

10. What school of literature was satirized by Moliere in Les 
Precieuses Ridicules? Describe briefly the origin and character* 
istics of this school. 
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FRENCH (Second Paper). — 100 Marks. Section in., 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. Only five questions are to be attempted , one at least from 

each Section — A , B , G. The Examiner will read only the 
first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in this 
paper are all of equal value , twenty marks being allowed 
for each. 

Dr. Moran, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Wyse, District Inspector. 


Exarai- 

nation 

Question!. 

Male 

and Female 
Teachers. 

A Papen. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


Section A. 

1. Translate into French : — 

The despotism of custom is everywhere the standing hindrance 
to human advancement, being in unceasing antagonism to that 
disposition to aim at something better than customary, which is 
called, according to circumstances, the spirit of liberty, or that of 
progress or improvement. The spirit of improvement is not 
always a spirit of liberty, for it may aim at forcing improvements 
on an unwilling people ; and the spirit of liberty, in so far as it 
resists such attempts, may ally itself locally and temporarily with 
the opponents of improvement ; but the only unfailing and perma- 
nent source of improvement is liberty. — Mill. 

2. Translate into French: — 

Al l the summer long the swallow is a most instructive pattern of 
unwearied industry and affection; for, from morning to night, 
while there is a family to be supported, she spends the whole day 
in skimming close to the ground, and executing the most sudden 
turns and quick evolutions. Avenues, and long walks under 
hedges, and pasture-fields, and meadows where cattle graze, are her 
delight, especially if there are trees interspersed ; because in such 
spots insects most abound. — Gilbert White. 


Section B. 

Unprepared Passages. 

3. Translate into English: — 

TJn effroyable cri, sorti du fond des flots, 

Des airs en ce moment a trouble le repos ; 

Et du sein de la terre une voix formidable 
Repond en gemissant a ce cri redoutable. 

Jusqu’au fond de nos cceurs notre sang s’est glace. 

Des coursiers attentifs le crin s’est herisse. 

Cependant sur le dos de la plaine liquide, 

S’eleve a gros bouillons une montagne humide. 

L’onde approche, se brise, et vomit a nos yeux, 

Parmi des flots d’ecume, un monstre furieux. 

Son front large est arme de cornes mena§aaites ; 

Tout son corps est couvert d’ecailles jaunissantes. 

Racine. 
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Appendix. 4. Translate into English : — 

Section nr., Q u i pourrait decrire les mouvements que 1’air communique aux 
— r vegetaux? Conibien de fois, loin des villes, dans le tond d’uu 
nain 1 ' solitaire couronne d’une foret, assis sur les bords d’une 

Questions. . prairie^ agitee des vents, je me suis plu a voir les melilots dores 
les trefles empourpres, et les vertes graminees, former des ondula- 
and Female lions semblables a des flots, et presenter a mes yeux une mer agitee 
Teachers. fl e urs e t de verdure ! Cependant les vents balangaient sur ma 
A Papers, tete les cimes majestueuses des arbres. Le ret-roussis de leur 
Kewiro- feuillage faisait paraitre chaque espece de deux verts differents. 
trramme. Cbacun a son mouvement : le chene au tronc roide ne courbe que 

ses branches, l’elastique sapin balance sa haute pyramide. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 

Section C. 

History of the French Language. 

5. “ Notre langue n’est qu’un melange de grec et de latin, et de 
*' tudesque, avec quelques restes confus de gaulois.” — Lettre d 
VA cademie. 

Criticise this statement of Fenelon. How far do you consider 
it justified by the facts ? 

6. Give some account of the earliest manuscripts now existing in 
Lingua Romana. 

7. At what time and under what circumstances was the French 
language affected by the Italian ? To what subjects do the words 
of Italian origin chiefly relate ? Give some examples. 

8. What influences were tending to corrupt the French tongue 
at the time that Malherbe came to reform it? 

9. (a.) Explain the presence of the double forms: — fragile and 
frele, raide and rigide. 

(b.) What do you know of the origin of the conjugation in -ir? 

10. Write notes on the derivation and history of any five of the 
following words: — redingote, gouverner , on (indefinite pronoun), 
oil, boulevard, aujourd’hui, guillotine , leur, dorenavant, pire. 


MATHEMATICS (First Paper): Algebra; Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry. — 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

— Only five questions to be attempted, one at least from 
each Section — A, B, and C. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions 
in this paper are all of equal value, twenty marks being 
allowed for each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Ross, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Given — 

bz \-cy—a 
cx-\-az=b 
ay^-bx=c. 

prove that — 

x 2 +y 2 -f z 2 -\-2xya=l. 
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2. Rationalize the equation — 

'^« 1 rc-f-6 1 + ^a.jX+b a - b ^ / a 3 .T-f-&3==0. 

3. If a 0 , a u a it a s , a H denote the coefficients in the 

expansion of (l4-a;) n where n is any positive integer, prove that— 

«»+2+3+ ,7+T— S+T- 

4. Solve the equation — 

x 2 + 3 y 2 = 35 y 
y- + 3a; 2 = 1 9x. 

5. Prove, where 10 is the base, that — 

log 29 > J + log 2 + i [log 3 + log 7]. 


Section HI., 

n. 

Exami- 

nation 

(Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teacher w. 

A Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


Section B. 

6. ABC is a triangle; straight lines are drawn bisecting the 
angles A, B, C and meeting the opposite sides in the points D, E, 
F respectively. Express the area of each of the triangles AEF, 
BFD, and CED in terms of the sides a , b, c and the angle A. 

7. Show that if — 

cos0 - a 

cos d — i 

1— a cos <f> 

then — 

W 2 1+a. 

. 1 - «’ 

tan-n 

. .A . B .0 

8. If ABC is a triangle, prove that the expression sin^- sing sin^ 
has its greatest value when the triangle is equilateral. 

Section C. 

9. Prove that in any spherical triangle — 

cosa - cos& cose 
eosA= s i n 6 s ^ nc 

10. ABC is a spherical triangle right-angled at C ; if <f> be the angle 
between the bisector of the angle C and the perpendicular from C on 
the base, prove that — 

A + B A AcoB 
tan<p = tan — tan — ^ • 


MATHEMATICS (Second Paper) : Geometry and Analytical 
Geometry. — 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted , two at least to be 
taken from each Section— A, B. The Examiner will read 
only the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions 
m this paper are all of equal value , twenty marks being 
assigned to each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Ross, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. State Euclid's test that four magnitudes are proportionals, 
and apply it in proving that triangles which have the same altitude 
are to one another as their bases. 
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nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and. Female 
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A Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


2. Describe a circle touching two parallel chords of a given circle 
and also touching the given circle. 

3. An equilateral triangle slides with the extremities of its base 
on two fixed rectangular axes. Show that the middle point of each 
of the remaining sines moves on a fixed right line. 

4. A rod placed inside a cubical box moves with its extremities 
in contact with two edges which do not meet and are not parallel: 
prove that the locus of the centre of the rod is a circle. 

5. Construct a parabola given two points on the curve and the 
focus. 

Section B. 

6. The co-ordinates of three points A, B, C, are ( — 1, 2), (6, 1), 
(5, 4), respectively : show that the triangle ABC is right-angled at 
C. 


7. Investigate the position of the circle a; a 4-y 2 -hy~i~ ; 0> finding 
the co-ordinates of the centre and the intercepts on the axes supposed 
rectangular. 

8. Given the base and sum of sides of a triangle, prove that the 
locus of the centre of its inscribed circle is an ellipse. 

9. A variable circle passes through a fixed point and cuts off 
from a given line an intercept of constant length : prove that the 
locus of its centre is a parabola. 

10. Prove that the sum of the squares of any pair of conjugate 
diameters of an ellipse is constant. 


HISTORY (First Paper) : Civil History of Great Britain and 
Ireland from 1588 to 1815. — 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions are to * be attempted. The Examiner 
will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value } twenty 
marks being assigned to each. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Semple, District Inspector. 

1. What were the chief military events during the last fifteen 
years of the reign of Elizabeth ? 

2. Write short notes on “ Thorough,” the Treaty of Limerick, 
“ Wood’s halfpence,” the action between the Shannon and the 
Chesapeake. 

3. How were the people divided in their adhesion to the King 
and Parliament respectively at the beginning of the Civil War? 

4. Narrate briefly the military events in England and Scotland 
from 1648 to 1651 (inclusive). In what main respects did this war 
differ from that preceding the battle of Naseby? 

5. Describe the expedition of Monmouth, and account for the 
fact that it failed, while that of William of Orange succeeded. 

6. Explain the relations between home and foreign politics 
during the reign of Anne. 

7. Describe the early life and character of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham. Show the inconsistency of his political conduct during 
th© Seven Years' War. 
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8. Give an account of the differences between America and Appendix. 
Great Britain which preceded and caused the American War of Section m., 

Independence. — 

9. What circumstances caused the renewal of the war with arami- 

France in 1803? _ Questions. 

10. Sketch briefly the home and foreign policy of William Pitt — ^ 

the younger. and Femal 

J ° Teachers. 


HISTORY (Second Paper) : Constitutional History of Great A Papers. 

Britain and Ireland from 1588 to 1815. — 100 Marks. New Pro- 

gramme. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

H. B. Only five questions are to be attempted. The Examiner 

will read, only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , twenty 
marks being allowed, for each. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Semple, District Inspector. 

I. What was the character of the English constitution under 
the Tudors? Account for the augmented power of the Crown 
under their rule. 

2. Summarize the results of the struggle between James I. and 
his Parliaments. 

3. Describe the constitution, the criminal jurisdiction, and the 
mode of procedure, of the Court of Star Chamber in the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I. 

4. Show the importance of unity in political action. By what 
means has it been secured in the English constitution ? 

5. Examine the conduct of the judges in condemning Sir Henry 
Wane. 

6. W r hat were the provisions of the Irish Act of Settlement 

passed at the restoration of Charles II. ? mi 

7. What appears to have been the design of Sir William Temple 

in proposing to Charles II. a plan for a new Council to consist of 
thirty members? , 

8. What was the origin of the terms Whig and Tory ? Contrast 

the political opinions of the two parties. . , 

9. Trace the growth of the spirit of independence m the Irish 
Parliament from the Revolution till the end of the reign of George 

II. 

10. Give a summary of the Penal Daws imposed on Irish 
Catholics during the reigns of William III. and Anne. 


MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS (First Paper.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to tie attempted, two at least from each 
Section — A, and B. The Examiner will read only the 
first five answers left uncancelled. The questions m this 
paper are all of equal value, twenty marks being allowed 
for each. 

Dr. Moran, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dalton, District Inspector. 


Section A. — Mechanics. 

1. A uniform lever rests with both its arms touching the circum- 
ference of a vertical circle whose radius is z, the arms being at 
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Appendix, right angles to each other and of lengths 2x and 2 y respectively; 
Section in., prove that the inclination of the arm 2x to the horizon 

_ — ~ , crz yz - a: 2 

Rxami- = tan -1 

ration XZ + yz - y- 

Questions. 

i Me 2. What is meant by centre of 'parallel forces? What relation 

an TeMhers le exists between centre of parallel forces and centre of gravity ? 

— ' . From a solid cone of height h another cone having the same base 
A Papers, is scooped out ; what must be the height of this hollow cone in 
Now Pro- order that its vertex may be the centre of gravity of the remaining 
gramme. so lid ? 6 


3. A particle descends down the circumference of a smooth 
vertical circle, starting from rest at its vertex; find the pressure 
which the circle exerts on it at any point, and also the point at 
which it will quit the curve. 

4. A perfectly elastic body is projected from a point in a plane 
whose inclination to the horizon is <p ; prove that the angle, 8, at which 
the body must be projected in order that after striking the plane it 
may be reflected vertically upwards is given by — 

tanfl = ^ (3 tan^ + coty»). 

5. If l be the length of a simple pendulum vibrating in a small 

circular arc, prove that the time of describing a complete oscilla- 
tion = JT / l 

V g 


Section B. 


6. A cylinder of given dimensions is just immersed in a fluid 
with its axis vertical. Show how to divide it into three parts by 
planes parallel to each end so that the pressures on the curved 
surfaces of these parts may be equal. 

7. A lamina in the shape of a quadrilateral ABCD has the side 
CD in the surface of a fluid, 0 and the sides AB, BC vertical, and of 
lengths x } y respectively. Prove that the depth of its centre of 

pressure = 4 - X + ^ fo 2 + V~) 

2 X 2 + xy + y* • 


8. State the conditions of equilibrium of a floating body. 

Can an isosceles triangular lamina float with its base vertical in 
a liquid of twice its density? 

Give full reasons for your answer. 


9. Describe the construction and principle of the diving bell. If 
a hemispherical diving hell be sunk in water until the surface of 
... water m the bell bisects its vertical radius ; prove that the 
distance between the surfaces of the water within and without the 
bell is to the height of the water barometer in the ratio 11:5. 

oorlrf.f! 4116 tem P era,t ' 1! f e and force of gravity be assumed to remain 
l ■ . , , a f weasc end in the atmosphere, show that for a series of 

3 , , en . m arithmetical progression, the corresponding den- 
sities of the air decrease in geometrical progression. 
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MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS (Second Paper). 
Geometrical Optics and Astronomy. — 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

J 3 # Only five questions to be attempted, two at least to be taken 

from each Section — A, B. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value , twenty marks being 
assigned to each. 

Dr. Moran, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dalton, District Inspector. 

Section A. — Geometrical Optics. 


Appendix. 
Seel ion m, 

II. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Hale 

and Female 
Teachers. 

A Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


1. Explain the distinction between real and virtual images. A 
luminous point is placed between two plane mirrors inclined to 
each other at an angle of 30°. Find the total number of images formed 
by successive reflexions, and show that this number does not vary as 
the point moves about between the mirrors. 

2- Parallel rays are incident on a reflecting semicircular mirror, 
and in its plane. Show that the caustic curve is the locus of a 
point on the circumference of a circle which touches the reflecting 
circle and rolls upon a concentric circle of half its diameter. 

3. Prove that if a ray of light be refracted successively through 
any number of media bounded by parallel plane surfaces, its direc- 
tion in any medium will have undergone the same deviation as if 
the ray had been refracted directly into that medium. 

ur 

4. Prove that the focal length of a refracting sphere = 

where r is the radius of the sphere and p the refractive index of its 
substance. 

5. What is meant by the dispersive power of a body? Show 
that a convex and a concave lens, both being supposed very thin, 
will form an achromatic combination when their dispersive powers 
are proportional to their focal lengths. 

Section B. — Astronomy. 

6. Explain what is meant by the equation of time; and state 
clearly the two causes to which it is due. Show that its numerical 
amount at any instant is the value, expressed in time, of the angle 
between the declination circles of the true and the mean sun at 
that instant. 

7. If the right ascension of a star be equal to its latitude, prove 
that its declination must be equal to its longitude. 

8. Show that the magnitude and character of a solar eclipse must 
vary with the position of an observer on the earth’s surface. 
Explain clearly the form of solar eclipse which is visible at a 
station where the distance between the centres of the sun and 
moon is seen to he just equal to the difference of their apparent 
semi-diameters. 

9. Show that the apparent area of the illuminated disc of the 
moon varies as the versed sine of the supplement of its elongation 
with regard to the earth. 

10. Prove that two planets appear stationary, as seen from one 
another, when the sum of the products formed by multiplying the 
angular velocity of each into the cosine of its angle of elongation 

. vanishes. (The planets are supposed to be moving in the same 
plane, and in circular orbits.) 
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PHYSIOLOGY (First Paper).— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted, two at least from each 
Section — A, and B. The Examiner will read only the 
first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in this 
paper are all of equal value , twenty marks being allowed, 
for each. 

Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Chambers, District Inspector. 

Section A. 


1. Give an account of the metabolism of the living tissue of 
animals. 

2. What are the essential functions attributable to (a) the 
cerebrum, (6) the cerebellum of vertebrated animals'? 

3. In what relation do the following substances stand to one 
another: — (a) haemoglobin, (b) kaematin, (c) liaemin? What 
function does haemoglobin perform in the animal body ? 

4. What do you know regarding the secretion, composition, and 
effects of the gastric juice? 

5. Give a short account of the organ of sound in mammals. 
Upon what causes do the pitch and loudness of the vocal tones 
depend ? 


Section B. 

6. What nerves supply the iris ? Give the function of each. 

7. Describe the means by which the blood is compelled to pass 
in a definite direction through the heart of a mammal, and the 
nervous mechanism supposed to be essential to the heart’s motion. 

8. Give a short account of the structure of the internal ear of 
mammals, and state how it varies in (a) fishes, (6) reptiles, (c) 
birds. 

9. Describe briefly the structure of the kidney of the higher 
mammalia. 

10. What is the situation, and what the function of the vaso- 
motor centre ? 


PHYSIOLOGY (Second Paper). — 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted, two at least to be 
taken from each Section — A, B. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, twenty 
marks being assigned to each. 

Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Chambers, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Discuss (a) the chemical, (&) the mechanical action of light 
on plants. 

2. Describe briefly the two modes of reproduction qf plants, and 

give examples of each. * 
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3. Write a short account of the structure and composition of 
the starch grain. 

4. State the functions performed in plant life by (a) phosphorus, 
(b) iron, and (c) potassium. 

5. State what you know regarding the construction and uses of 
stomata., and the situations in which they occur. 

Section B. 

6. Give an account of the mechanism of prehension and digestion 
of animal food in the various types of carnivorous plants. 

7. State the changes that occur in the chemical composition of 
the cell-wall during its growth. 

8. State what you know regarding the formation of chlorophyll 
in plants, and explain how it assists in their nutrition. 

9. State the different ways in which cells unite to form tissues, 
and give an example of each class. 

10. State what you know regarding ( a ) the composition, and (6) 
the movements of living protoplasm in plant life. 


III. — Questions set to Candidates for Second Division of First 
Class and for Second Class. — New Programme . 

GRAMMAR.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — In addition to the questions in Parsing and Analysis , 
namely , Nos. 1 and 2, which are compulsory , only three 
questions are to he attempted. The Examiner will read 
only the Parsing and Analysis and the first three other 
answers left uncancelled. The questions in this paper 
are all of equal value , twelve marks being allowed for 
each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Beatty, District Inspector. 

1. Ariel. Your charm so strongly works 'em, 

That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Prospero. Dost thou think so, spirit? 

Ari Mine would , sir, were I human. 

Pros. And mine shall. 

Hast thou, which art hut air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself , 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 

Passion as they, lie kindlier moved than thou art? 

Parse fully the words in italics. (It is not allowable to parse, 
instead of a word given, one substituted for it.) 

2. Give a complete analysis of tbe following: — 

What the philosophers say of motion, that, when it is. once 
begun, it continues of itself, and will do so to eternity, without 
some stop put to it, is clearly true on this occasion. 

3. What is the gerundial infinitive? Trace the origin and 
history of this form. 

D 
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4. Correct (giving reasons) or justify tlie following expres- 
sions : — 

(a.) None of them were there. 

(6.) Silver and gold have I none. 

(c.) What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? 

( d .) I found him better than I expected to have found him. 

5. Describe and illustrate tthe anomalous character of English 
orthography. 

6. Describe the present position of the dative case in Modern 
English, setting forth its function and syntax. 

7. Classify the various kinds of extension of the predicate. 

8. Write down in a column the following suffixes, and opposite 
each give the meaning imparted by it, the part of speech to which 

it is joined, and the language from which it comes: aid , 

ive , k, wise , ize , ern. 

9. Enumerate as many words as possible which English haa 
formed from the following Greek words: — Hodos, onoma , phain- 
omai, tele , strepho , monos. 

10. Explain fully the meaning of the following lines, and mark 

the accented syllables in each line: — . 

Trochee trips from long to short, 

Iambics march from short to long, 

With a leap and a bound the swift Anapaests throng. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 
N.B. — Only one subject to be attempted. 

Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McNeill, District Inspector. 

1. School Libraries. 

2. Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good. 

3. The beauty of the Morning. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.— 70 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted, one at least from each 
Section , A , B, C. The Examiner will read only the first 
five answers left uncancelled. The questions in this 
paper are all of equal value , fourteen marks being allowed 
for each. 

Mr. Strongs, Head Inspector. 

Mi\ McAlister, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Describe the “Pilgrim’s Progress”; write a short life- of its 
author, and name his other works. 

2. Enumerate and write a brief description of the prose works 
of Milton. 
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3. Name the author and state the subject of the following: 

(a.) “ Nymphidia ” ; 

(b.) "The Hind and The Panther”; 

( c .) " Musophilas ” ; 

( d .) “ The Leviathan ” ; 

(c.) " Oceana.” 

4. Certain plays of Shakespeare are known to have appeared 
before 1598; name them, and explain how the date is fixed. 

Section B. 

5. Quote the definition of a play, which Lisideius proposes as a 
“standing measure” of the controversy, and give the substance 
of the passage, in which Neander shows that the definition is 
equally applicable to epic poetry. 

6. “ To begin then with Shakespeare. He was the man who of 
all modern and perhaps ancient poets had the largest and most 
comprehensive soul.” 

Give, so far as you can, in Ihis own words, the remainder of 
Dryden’s estimate of Shakespeare. 

7. Write explanatory notes upon: — 

(a.) " If now and then he does not offer at a Catachresis or 
Clevelandism ”; 

(6.) " The sock and buskin were not worn by the same 
poet ” ; 

(c.) " This oleo of a play ” ; 

(e?.) " There . are indeed some protatick persons in the 
ancients ” ; 

(e.) “Are whirled about by the motion of the primum 
mobile”; 

(f.) “ The Water-poet’s rhymes ” ; 

(ff-) “ They lost their bargains by the candles’ ends.” 

Section C. 

8. " Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises.” Quote the 
remainder of the speech of Caliban. 

. 9* Annotate the following with special reference to the words 
italicized : — 

(a.) " What a pied ninny’s this ! Thou scurvy patch ” ; 

(6.) “ Each putter out of five to one ” ; 

(c.) "Now come, my Ariel! bring a corollary ” ; 

(d.) u Her and her blind boy’s scandall’d company I have 
forsworn ” ; 

( e -) " Wouldst give me 

Water with berries in it?” 

( f •) "If ’twere a kibe”; 

(&■) ” And sometimes I’ll get thee 

Young Scamels from the rock.” 

j.u * ^' om P are ttie characters and actions of Caliban and Ariel as 
tne slaves of Prospero. 

i> 2 
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ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, twenty 
■ marks being assigned to each. Brief explanatory notes 
of your work should be given. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. D. P. FitzGerald, District Inspector. 

1. Prove — - 

log v^27 + log 8 — logv^ 1 000 3 

log l.'2 t = 2‘ 

2. Two men undertake to do a piece of work for £2. One could 
do it alone in 5 days, the other in 8 days. With the help of a boy 
they finish it in 3 days. How should the money he divided 
among the three ? 

3. Show that the circulating decimal -456 may be considered as 
a Geometric Progression, and find the sum of the series. 

4. If 1 mile be equal to 1,600 metres, 1 cubic fathom of water 
weigh 6 tons, and 1 cubic metre of water weigh 1,000 kilograms; 
find the ratio of a kilogram to an Avoirdupois pound. 

5. Explain clearly how you would teach a class to find by mental 
calculation the price of one lamb, when a flock of 960 costs £479. 

6. A sum of money is put out at compound interest for 4 years. 

During the first 2 years interest is at the rate of 4 per cent., hut 
during the last 2 years at 5 per cent. The total amount at the end 
of that time is £77 12s. What was the sum invested? 

7. The difference between the incomes derived from investing a 
certain sum in 6 per cent, stock at 126 and in 9 per cent, stock at 
210 is £22 10s. Find the amount invested. 

8. To find the value of an annuity in perpetuity you divide the 
amount of the perpetuity for 1 year by the interest on £1 for 1 
year. Prove this rule. 

9. A and B walk a race of 25 miles. A gives B 45 minutes start 
and, walking uniformly a mile in 11 minutes catches B at the 
20th milestone. 'Find B’s rate, and by how much he lost in time 
and in distance. 

10. In converting Irish acres to English acres an approximate 
answer is found by adding to the original measurement one-half 
and one-eighth of itself. Calculate the error in changing 62| Irish 
acres to English acres by this method. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are. all of equal value , twenty 
marks being assigned, to each. Brief explanatory notes 
of your work should be given. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. D. P. FitzGerald, District Inspector. 

1. Show clearly that the Banker’s Discount exceeds the Tru^ 
Discount by the Interest on the True Discount. 
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2. Explain dearly what is meant by per cent., a gain of 10 per Appendix, 

cent., a loss of 10 per cent. Sectiocm., 

Find the value of • 875 per cent, of 5,168 miles. “ 

3. State and prove the rule for dividing a given number into Eiami- 

two or more parts proportional to given numbers. SSSnu. 

4. If 5 silver roubles be worth 15s. 7 \d. t and £4 be worth 5 — 

napoleons, and 1 napoleon be worth 4 dollars 25 cents, how many 
dollars should be exchanged for 45*056 silver roubles? (1 dollar — 

= 100 cents.) 

5. Find the average of 12/ T> 41, 6i, *0012, 0, 20S£, and 29 Aj. New. Pro- 

Express the result as a decimal. Kramme. 

6. A person by selling goods which cost £14 per cwt. at 2s. 9f d. 
per lb., makes 5 per cent, more profit than he would have done if 
he had sold the goods for £55 15s. 3jj</. ; wlhat was the amount 
sold? 

7. A man invested 500 guineas in 3 per cent, stock at 93$, and, 
after having received one quarter’s dividend, sold out at 96f; find 
how much stock he bought, and how much he gained by the whole 
transaction. 

8. Standard silver contains 37 parts in 40 of fine silver, and 1 
lb. Troy of standard silver is coined into 66 shillings. Calculate 
the value of the money that can be made from 222 lbs. 
Avoirdupois of fine silver. 

9. Explain fully how you would teach a class to find by mental 
calculation the price of 960 articles at 19s. 11 j d. each. 

10. Two clocks were set to the correct hour at noon on 1st 
January 1900; one gained 5 seconds in 24 hours, and the other 
lost 6 seconds in 24 hours. At what hour by each clock, and on 
what date was the difference between them 1 minute ? 


ALGEBRA.— 100 Marks. Mata 

Teacher 

Two hours allowed for this paper 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , twenty 
marks being allowed for each. 

Mr. Eaedley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McClintock, District Inspector. 

1. Explain clearly, as yon would to a class, the meaning of a", and 
prove that — 

(*)’- H' 1 

where m and n are any positive whole numbers. 

2. Solve the equation — 

^tll+^V-l ) + 1) = 

‘v'lx 1 + 1) - V '(** - 1) V (a-2 + 1) + v~(a» - 1) 

3. "When a + b + c = 0, show that a? + 6 3 + c 8 ==3aZ>c. 
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Appendix. 

Section IIL, 
EX 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

B Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


4. Simplify — 

x 2 - 7xy + 12y a ±c 2 + 7 x y - 4 y 2 40 xy 

4a- - 1 1 xy - 3 y 2 ~ 8x 2 - Gxy + y' 2 + 16a 2 - y* 

5. Find four numbers in Geometrical Progression, such that the 
sum of the extremes may be 36, and the sum of the means 24. 

6. If a~=bc, prove that — 

b{ci 2 - abf + c(b' 2 - ac) % + 2 ct(b~ - ac) (c 2 - ab)= 0. 

7. Find the sum of the series — 


a + b 3a -b 

T - ’ ~~T~ 


to 21 terms. 


8. Define a Geometrical Progression, and find, from first prin- 
ciples, the sum of ( n + 5) terms of such a progression, the first tmn 
being a and the common ratio r. 

Find the first term of a Geometrical Progression whose sum is 
10885, the common ratio being 6 and the number of terms 5. 

9. Insert two Harmonic means between 1 and 6. 

10. Show that the nth terms of (1 -x) and (1 + x) ~ 2 are equal. 


Female 

Teachers. 


ALGEBRA. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B.— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, ten marls 
being allowed for each. 

Mr. Eaudley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McClintock, District Inspector. 

1. A and B travel along a road 180 miles long in opposite direc- 
tions, starting at the same time from the ends of the road. A 
trave s 6 miles a day more than B, and the number of miles 
travelled each day by B is equal to double tlhe number of days 
before they meet, (supposing they travel at uniform rates, find 
tfie number of miles which each travels in a day. 

2. Solve the equation — J 

|l 3;u- + 15a; — + 5x -t 1 — 2. 

• ?' t? 0 sum the hrst 5 terms of an Arithmetical Progression 

‘ « * V*? i BUm ° f t ^ e first 8 terms aa 25 ia to 64. Find the ratio of 
the first term to the common difference. 

4. Solve the equations — 

tey + yz + xn- 95 , 

x‘ + y' s + z' l = 171, 

3»2 - £B - y = 135. 

One set of positive values for x, y, and z will suffice, 
of * orm **6 continued product of any number. 

binoZrh f 7’ * + + 6, K + c, &c„ deduce the truth of the 

onual theorem for a positive integral value (») of the index, 
b. It a + b + c = 0, prove that— 

a t + b ! > + cS*=5abc(a 1 -bc). 

and' 8^00^7* tw ° terms of a series in Harmonic Progression are 7 
and 8, continue the senes to two more terms. 
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8 Find the sum of the series — 

1 1 3 

3’ 2 ,_ r 

to seven terms. 

9. If a, b, c, d are in proportion, prove that — 
a 2 +_^ 2 = /« 4 + c 4 

6 2 + <P \f 6 1 + d* 


Appendix. 
Section nr.-, 

m. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers, 


10. If A varies as B when C is constant, and A varies as C when 
B is constant, prove that A will vary as BC when both B and C 
vary. 


GEOMETRY. — 70 Marks. Male 

Teacher 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . Only five questions are to be attempted, of which three 

must be in Section A , and two in Section B. The Exanv- 
iner will read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 

The questions in this paper are all of equal value, fourteen 
marks being assigned to each. 

Only geometrical solutions will be accepted. 

Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Yates, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Give Euclid’s proof that equiangular parallelograms are to 

"each other as the rectangles contained by their sides about a pair 
of equal angles. „ . , 

2. On a given right line, construct a rectilineal figure similar to 
: a given one and similarly placed as regards any side of the latter. 

3. In an obtuse-angled triangle, the square on the side subtend- 

ing the obtuse angle exceeds the sum of the squares ou the sides 
-containing the obtuse angle, by twice the rectangle contained by 
either of them, and its continuation to meet a perpendicular on it 
from the opposite angle. . . , . , 

4. Prove that the angle at the centre of a circle is double the 
angle at the circumference standing on the same arc. 

5. Construct an isosceles triangle having each base angle double 

the vertical angle. . , 

6. Give Euclid’s definitions of Duplicate Ratio, Extreme and 
Mean Ratio, Similar Rectilineal Figures, and Homologous Sides. 

Section B. 

7. Find a point P the tangent from which to a given circle shall 
Be equal to the distance of P from each of two given points. 

8. If one diagonal of a square be produced to a point P so that 
•the produced part is equal to the diagonal, prove the square on the 
•line joining P to an extremity of the other diagonal is equai to five 
times the* original square. 
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Appendix. 9. If one vertex o£ an equilateral triangle lie at a given point on 
Section in. the circumference of a fixed circle and another vertex move round 
ln ' this circle, prove the third vertex moves on the circumference of 
Exami- another circle. 

Questions 10 ’ ° n a S iven base describe a having one of its remain- 

— ' ing sides double the other, and so that its area shall be the greatest 

Taubers. P ossibIe ' 

B Papers. 


New Pro- 
gramme. 


MENSURATION. — 30 Marks. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted . The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. All the 
questions in this paper are of equal value, six marks being 
assigned to each. 


Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Me Glade, District Inspector. 


circumference 

x or — 

diameter 


may be taken = 


22 

7’ 


1. Assuming that the gallon contains 277 • 274 cubic inches of 
water, calculate to three places of decimals the length of the side 
of a cubical cistern which holds 1,000 gallons. 

2. If a pound of paint be required for every three square yards 
of surface painted, how much will be required to cover a tapering 
mast 100 feet in slant height, 2 feet in diameter at the bottom, 
and 6 inches in diameter at the top ? (Top to be painted hut not 
the bottom.) 

3. OA, OB, OC, are three conterminous edges of a rectangular 
parallelopiped, measuring respectively 48, 25, and 15 feet. Find 
the volume of the smaller of the parts into which the parallelopiped 
is divided by a plane passing through the points A, B, C. 

4. If an iron ball, 4 inches in diameter, weighs 9 lbs., what is 
the weight of a hollow iron shell, 2 inches thick, whose external 
diameter is 20 inches ? 

5. An open cylindrical vessel, whose internal diameter measures 
3 feet 6 inches, requires 119 square feet 90 square inches of lead 
for lining its curved surface and bottom. Rind how many gallons 
of water the vessel will hold, supposing 1 cubic foot of water to 
contain 6| gallons. 

6. A brick wall is half a mile long, 10 feet high, 4| feet thick at 
the bottom, and tapering uniformly to 3 feet thick at the top ; how 
many cubic yards of brickwork does it contain ? 

7. A marble column, in the shape of the frustum of a square 
pyramid, is 18 feet high; the length of each side of its base is 4 
feet, and of its top 2£ feet. Find its volume. 

8. A bowl is in the shape of a zone of a sphere; the radius of 
the top is 16 inches, and of the bottom 4 inches; the greatest 
depth is 10 inches. Find the number of cubic feet of water it will 
hold. 

. 9* Fiml the aa’ea of the curved surface of a sphere whose volume 
is 4851 cubic feet. 

10. A railway 600 chains long is ballasted with gravel to a depth 
of 1$ feet. Find the width of the roadway, if 9,240 truck loads 
aio required, each truck holding 2 ^ cubic ya*rds of gravel. 
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MENSURATION. — 50 Marks. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

jj g Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 

read only the first five answers left uncancelled. All the 
questions in this paper are of equal value, ten marks being 
assigned to each. 

Dr. Moran, Head Inspector.' 

Mr. McGlade, District Inspector. 


circumference , , , 22 

t or . — may be taken = — . 

diameter 7 


1. The area of the surface of a sphere is 154 square inches; find 
its volume. 

2. Calculate the volume of a triangular pyramid whose perpen- 
dicular height is 12 feet, and the sides of whose base are respec- 
tively 3, 4, and 5 feet. 

3. A rectangular parallelopiped on a square base is 3 feet 4 
inches high, the volume is 40 cubic feet 1,440 cubic inches ; find 
the side of the square base. 

4. Find the area of the convex surface, and the volume of a 
cylinder, the diameter of which is 3£ feet, and the altitude 21 
feet. 

5. Ascertain the cost of gilding the whole surface of a right 
circular cone, whose altitude is 12 feet, and whose base diameter 
is 10 feet, at \d. per square inch. 

6. A sphere with a diameter of 20 inches is floating in water. 
The altitude of the segment above the surface of the water is 4 
inches. Find the area of the curved surface of the segment 
immersed in the water. 

7. The carpeting of a room, in the shape of a cube, with carpet 
24 inches wide, at 3s. 4 d. per linear yard, costs £6 5s. ; find the 
number of cubic feet of air that the room contains. 

8. Calculate the volume of a right prism 32 feet long, whose ends 
are equilateral triangles, each side of which measures 100 inches. 

9. A tankard is in the form of a frustum of a circular cone; its 
height is 6 inches, the diameter of its base 3£ inches, and that of 
its top 2£ inches; find its volume. 

10. The altitude of the segment of a sphere is 12 inches, and the 
diameter of its base 48 inches. Calculate the volume of the seg- 
ment. 


AGRICULTURE.— 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — - Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, eight 
marks being allowed for each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Kelly, District Inspector. 

1. What circumstances determine the character of sandy soils? 
Specify the general characteristics of such soils, and state, with 
explanatory notes, the crops to which they are suitable or other- 
wise. 


, Appendix . 1 

Section HI., 
HI. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

B Papers. 

Now Pro- 
gramme. 


Male 

Teachers. 
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Appendix. 2. Give as many instances as you can in which practical farming 
Section UL. has advanced through the discoveries of German scientists. 

^ 3. Criticise fully the following rotation: — 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

B Paper?. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


Potatoes, 

Flax, 

Grass. 

4. Enumerate the points of advantage possessed by movable 
combs in beehives. 

5. What precautions should be taken against injury from frost 
in the case of (a) early planted potatoes, (6) mangles, (c) winter 
wheat, ( d ) shield budding? On what principles are such precau- 
tions founded? 

6. How do you account for the facts that (a) meadows having 
much foxtail should be mown early, (6) crested dogstail should 
not enter largely into mixtures of grass seeds, (c) fiorin grass is 
particularly suited to the climate of the West of Ireland, (d) 
white clover should not be sown in meadow lands ? 

7. Write notes on the value and use of basic slag and gas lime 
as manures. 


8. State what you know of the Border Leicester breed of sheep. 

9. Describe the system of training best suited to stone-fruit 
trees, and specify the advantages of this system. 

10. Write notes of a lesson on grafting such as might be suitable 
for a Fifth class. 


Female AGRICULTURE. — 50 Marks. 

Teachers . 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted . The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, ten marks 
being allowed for each. 

Dr. Moran, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Kelly, District Inspector, 

1. State the principal remedies against the ravages of the turnip 
beetle. 

2. Explain why the soil should be both moist and fine in order 
to produce good crops. 

3. Enumerate the principal methods of keeping down weeds. 

4. To what class of artificial manures do bones belong? How 
should bones be treated before being applied as manure ? Explain 
fully. 

5. State what you know of runner beans (scarlet runners). 

6. Enumerate the principal qualities o-f the Norfolk Polled 
cattle. 

7. Describe the method of making and ripening Stilton cheese. 

8- Give a brief description of the combined reaping and mowing, 
machine. 

9. Specify the defects of meadow catstail or timothy. 

10. State what you know of the Langshan breed of poultry. 
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THEORY OF METHOD.— 100 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 


Appendix. 
Section IILi 

in. 

Exami- 


jjjj. Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will Questions. 

read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The — g 

questions in this paper are all of equal value, twenty Teachers, 
marks being allowed for each. B p^ erSt 


Dr. Moran, Head Inspector. Newiro- 

Mr. Hughes, District Inspector. gramme. 


1. What intellectual powers are trained by skilful “ educational 
questioning”? Give the outline of a lesson which will show 
clearly how this training may be given. 

2. What, in your opinion, is the duty of the family in education, 
and what the functions of the school ? 

3. Contrast the Monitorial and the Training or Glasgow systems 
of organization, and give the educational value of each system. 

4. Give the outline of a lesson introducing the study of fractions 


to Fifth Class. 

5. Write notes of a lesson on the Moods of a Verb. 

6. Compare “ individual ” and “ class ” teaching. What is the 
particular province of each? 

7. What are the results obtained by skilful object teaching? 
Give notes of an object lesson on a Spider. 

8. What is meant by the mental operation called judgment? 
Show how this is trained by some school subjects. 

9. What is the value of physical exercise in the training _ of 
children? Mention some exercises that may be introduced with 
advantage into school routine. 

10. Write out notes for full explanation of — 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Ron*e, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play — 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


THEORY OF METHOD— 100 Marks. TeSln 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B.-*-0n?^ five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , twenty 
marks being allowed for each. 

Dr. Moran, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hughes, District Inspector. 

1. What intellectual powers are trained by skilful “ educational 
questioning ” ? Give the outline of a lesson which will show 
•clearly how this training may be given. 
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Appendix. • 2. What, in your opinion, is the duty of the family in Education 

Section in. anc ^ what the functions of the school ? 

11 3. Name the instincts of childhood which Kindergarten should 

Exami- develop. Show how any one of these is trained by school life, 
nation 4. Give the outline of a lesson introducing tlhe study of fractions 

yueauons. ^ ^ 

Female 5. Write notes of a lesson on the Moods of a Verb. 

6. Compare “individual” and “class” teaching. What is the 
B Papers, particular province of each ? 

NewPro- 7. What are the First and Second Kindergarten Gifts? Show 
"ramme. clearly how the training in each of them is identical, and how the 
knowledge acquired in each differs. 

8. What are the results obtained by skilful object teadhing? 
Give notes of an object lesson on a Spider. 

9. What is meant by the mental operation called judgment? 
Show how this is trained by some school subjects. 

10. Write out notes for full explanation of: — 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 

Thy waters washed them power while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play — 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, ten marks 
being assigned to each. 

Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Craig, District Inspector. 

Special Instructions. 

The constructions must be strictly geometrical, and not the 
result of calculation or trial. 

A single accent (') signifies feet, a double accent (") inches. 

Lines parallel or perpendicular to others may be drawn without 
showing any construction. 

1* Construct and figure correctly a diagonal scale of l£" to 1', to 
show £ inches. Indicate clearly upon the scale a length of 3' 3£". 

2. Construct a trapezium FGHJ, with a perimeter of 7", a given 
angle of 55° at G, and the sides in a given proportion of 2 : 3 : 4 : 5. 

3. In a rectangle 3^x2^ inches inscribe part of an ellipse, and 
draw a tangent to the curve at the point of its intersection with a 
diagonal of the rectangle. (On© half only of th© ellipse need be 
shown.) 


Male 

and Female 
Teachers. 
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4 4. line AB, is 1-5" from the centre of a circle of -8" radius. A 
nnint P in the line is 2" from the centre of the circle. Draw a 
second circle to touch the line AB in the point P, and also the given 

circle so as to include the latter. -nt s 

5 Draw a copy, enlarged to twice the scale, of diagram No. 5 
on accompanying sheet. All construction lines must he shown. 

6 Draw au equilateral triangle of 3" side, and in it place three equal 
circles, each touching two sides of the triangle and the remaining 

ABCD in diagram No. 7 on accompanying sheet, is the plan of 
a box without a lid,' 1-25" high, made of material of uniform thickness. 
Draw an elevation on the line xy, showing the section of the box made 
bv the vertical plane represented m plan by the line e/. 

g A pentagonal prism (sec diagram No. 8 on accompanying 
sheet) lies with one face on the horizontal plane, and with its ends 
parallel to the vertical plane. Determine a new elevation on xy. 

9. A cylinder 4" long, its base being a circle of 1-8 radius, is to be 
shown in plan and elevation when its axis is inclined to the paper 

at an angle of 35^. „ . , . ., ■, 

10. Draw the plan and elevation of a square of 3 side when its plane 

is inclined at 63° and one side at 25 . 


55 

Appendix. 

Section III., 
IIL 

Exami- 

nation 

(Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teachers, 

B Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


OBJECT DRAWING— SHADED.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this subject. 

Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Craig, District Inspector. 


Instructions to Candidates. 

1 A shaded drawing of the models placed before you is to be 

made so as fairly to fill the paper supplied. ;, 10 f r „m P nta 

2. No ruling, measuring, squaring, tracing, or use of mstrume 
is allowed. All central and guide lines must be drawn freehan , 

and on no account be ruled. , - . f u. 

The pencil may be held between the eye and the objects for t 
purpose of estimating their apparent relative size. 


OBJECT DRAWING — SHADED— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this subject. 

Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Craig, District Inspector. 


Instructions to Superintendents. 

On a drawing board covered with a sheet of white paper and 
elevated about i feet 6 inches above the ground, the su P er “ te ^ 
will place a cylinder and a rectangular prism m the positions 
figured below. 
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Apvmdtx. The light should, if possible, come from above over the candi 
Seottonm., date’s left shoulder and so fall obliquely on the models. 



HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are of equal value, ten marks being 
assigned to each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Lynam, District Inspector. 

(Dates are to be given where necessary.) 

1. Give a full account of the foundation of the English naval 
power. 

2. Describe Elizabeth’s conduct with regard to monopolies. 

3. Give in some detail an account of the British interference 
in French affairs during the reign of Charles I. 

4. Describe the state of parties in Ireland during the rebellion of 
1641. 

5. State the provisions of the Petition of Right, and describe 
the circumstances which led up to it. 

6. Write a sketch of the Long Parliament. 

7. Describe Cromwell’s campaign in Ireland. 

8. What was the Bloody Assize? Give a short account of the 
incidents to which it was a sequel. 

9. State the provisions of the Act of Settlement of 1661. How 
were they carried out ? 

10. What were the conditions under which the Declaration of 
Rights was passed? What authority did the body which passed 
it possess? 
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LATIN.— 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

^ 3 , — Only five questions are to be attempted , one at least from 
each Section — A, B, C, D. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value, eight marks being 
allowed for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Morgan, District Inspector. 


Section ITT., 

m. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teachers. 

B Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


Section A. 


1. Translate into English: — 

Postquam prim a quies epulis mensaeque remotae, 
Crateras magnos statuunt, et vina coronant. 

Fit strepitus tectis, vocemque per ampla volutant 
Atria: dependent lychni laquearibus aureis 
Incensi, et noctem flammis funa-lia vincunt. 

Hie Regina gravem gemmis auroque poposcit 
Implevitque mero pateram, quam Belus et omnes 
A Belo soliti. Turn facta silentia tectis : 

" Jupiter, — hospitibus nam te dare jura loquuntur — 
Hunc laetum Tyriisque diem Trojaque profectis 
Esse velis, nostrosque hujus meminisse minores.” 

Explain the construction soliti and hujus. 

2. Translate into English: — 

Cyrus quidem haec moriens ; nos, si placet, nostra videamus. 
Nemo umquam mihi, Scipio, persuadebit aut patrem tuum Paulum 
aut duos avos, Paulum et Africanum, aut Africani patrem aut 
pa.tr n mn aut multos praestantes viros, quos enumerare non est 
necesse, tanta esse conatos, qua.e ad posteritatis memoriam 
pertinerent, nisi animo cernerent posteritatem ad se ipsos pertinere. 
An censes, ut de me ipse aliquid more senum glorier, me tantos 
labores diumos nocturnosque domi militiaeque suscepturum fuisse, 
si isdeni finibus gloriam meam, quibus vitam, essem terminaturus ? 

Explain the constructions quae - pertinerent and militiaeque. 


3. Translate into English: — 

Quodsi in scaena, id est in contione, in qua rebus fictis et 
adumbratis loci plurimum est, t-amen vernm valet, si modo id 
patef actum et inlustratum est, quid in amici tia fieri oportet, quae 
tota veritate perpenditur? In qua nisi, ut dicibur, apertum pectus 
videas tuumque ostendas, nihil fidum, nihil exploratum habeas, 
ne amare quidem aut amari, cum, id quam vere fiat, ignores. 
Quamquam ista adsentatio, quamvis perniciosa sit, nocere tamen 
nemini notest nisi ei, qui earn recipit atque ea delectatur. . Ita fit, 
ut is adsentatoribus patefaciat aures suas maxime, qui ipse sibi 
adsentetur et se maxime ipse delectet. 

Explain the constructions ut dicitur and qui adsentetur. 
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Appendix. 

Section nr., Section B. 

ExamN 4. Translate into English : — 

Question?. Sed de me vider0 J nlmc hoc P™pc>no, quod mihi persuasi 
— quamvis ars jiou sit, tamen nihil esse perfecto oratore praeclarius’ 
and^Fmalt Nam ut usum dicendi omittam, qui in onmi pacata et libera 
Teachers, civitate dominatar, tanta oblectatio est in ipsa facilitate dicendi 
B Papers. ut nihil hominum aut a,uribus ant mentibus iucuudius percipi 
New?™- P ossit - Q ui enim Cantus moderata oratione dulcior inveniri potest! 
gramme. quod carmen arfcificiosa verborum conclusione aptius? qui actor 
imitanda, quam orator suscipienda veritate incundior? 


5. Translate into English : — 

Talia jactabam, et furiata mente ferebar, 

Cum mihi se, non ante oculis tam clara, videndam 
Obtulit, et pura per noctem in luce refulsife 
Alma parens, confessa deam, qualisque videri 
Coelicolis et quanta solet; dextraque prehensum 
Continuit, roseoque haec insuper addidit ore: — 
Nate, quis indomitas tantus dolor excitat iras? 
Quid furis? aut quonam nostri tibi cura recessit? 
Non priiis aspicies, ubi fessum aetate parentem 
Liqueris Anchisen 1 


Section C. 


6. Express in Latin : — 

“We must practise diligence.” 

“ We must assist the body.” 

Also, in three ways — “ Three years after.” 

7. Explain the constructions known as the optative subjunctive 
and the (historical infinitive. G-ive examples. 

8. What are the various ways in which a purpose may be 
expressed in Latin ? Give examples. 

9. What changes in mood occur when the oratio recta is changed 
into the oratio obliqua? 


Section D. 

10. Translate into Latin: — 

• can sa y> raor e than an old man, that he will live until 

Bight? The youth, indeed, (hopes for more days, a thing which 
e old man cannot hope for. His hopes are foolish, for what can 
be more silly than to place confidence in an uncertainty. One 
wishes to live long, the other has lived long. Although what can 
there be m human life which can be called long ? If hours, days, 
months, and years pass away, it matters little on what day, hour, 
or month we die. 
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FRENCH.— 40 Marks. 


One hour and a lialf allowed for this paper. faS" 

Questions. 

vr -r. Only five questions ore to be attempted , one at least from 

' ' each Section— A. B, G, D. The Examiner will read only 

the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in — 
this paper are all of equal value , eight marks being B Papers. 

allowed for each. NawPro- 

' gramme. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Wyse, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Translate into English: — 

^ II sait qu’il me doit tout, et qne, pour sa grandeur, 

J’ai foule sous les pieds remords, crainte, pudeur; 

Qu’avec un cceur d’airain exercant sa puissance, 

J’ai fait taire les lois, et gemir Finnocence ; 

Que pour lui, des Persans bravant l’aversion, 

J’ai cheri, j’ai cberclie la malediction. — Esther. 

(b ) On avait a, peine eu le temps de secouer les rideaux 
d'indienne violette a fleurs et de jeter sur le lit un couyrequed de 
satin iaune qui avait appartenu “a defunt votre^ grand mere, 
disait Mme. Gady a ses filles, lorsqne la voiture s arreta a la porte. 

M. de Donissan descendit le premier pour donner la mam aux 
dames. — Eerrilre les Haies. 

2. Translate into English : — 

(a.) — . , 

Ainsi done un perfide, apres tant de miracles, 

Pourroit aneantir la foi de tes oracles, 

Raviroit aux mortels le plus cher de tes dons, 

Le Saint que tu promets et que nous attendons f 
Non, non, ne souffre pas que ces peuples farouches, 

Ivres de not-re sang, ferment les seules touches 

Qui dans tout l’univers celcbrent tes bienfaits.— Aether. 

(b.) Pendant qu’elle se laissait aller a ses esperances, ses yeux 
tomb'erent sur un fosse au bord du cbemm abnte par un saule- 
pleureux ; les longues brandbes balayaient es eaux d une _ petite 
mare au coin de la route et retombaient sur le fosse. n . 

apercevoir un lambeau de drap a travers les feiulles. 

Eaies. 

Section B. 

3. Translate into English : — _ 

Washington n’avait point ces qualites bnllantes, extraordmaires, 

qui frappent, au premier aspect, l’imagination bumame. e n 
point iSl de ces genies ardents, presses d’eclater, entrants par a 
grandeur de leur pensee ou de leur passion, et qui repandent autou 
d’eux les ricbesses de leur nature, avant meme qu au dehors aucune 
occasion, aucune necessity eu sollicite l’emploi. Etranger 
agitation interieure, a toute ambition spontanee et superbe, Wasn- 
jngton n’allait point au devant des ehese-s. 
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Appendix. 4. Translate into English: — 

Section m.. (a.) Vous essayez de m’en faire accroire. 

— 1 (b.) Les Anglais se plaisent a courir le monde. 

( c -) Monsieur, je saurai couper court a vos injures. 
Questions. (»•) J’aime a vivre a ma guise. 


Male 

and Female 
Teachers. 

B. Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


Section C. 

5. Translate into French: — 

Going yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, I had the 
misfortune to find his whole family very much dejected Upon 
asking him the occasion of it, he told me that hia wife had dreamt 
a strange dream the night before, which they were afraid portended 
some mischief to themselves, or to their children. At her coming 
into the room, I observed a settled melancholy iii her countenance” 
which I Bhould have been troubled for, had I not heard whence it 
proceeded. 

6. Express in French : — 

(a.) This ship is one hundred and seventy feet long. 

(5.) Take care not to walk on the grass. 

(c.) He nearly fell and broke his neck. 

(d.) I heard your father say that. 


Section D. 

7. Account for the agreement or non-agreement of the past 
participle m : — r 

(a.) Je les ai aides de ma bourse.— II nous a aide a descends. 

(6.) Je les ai vus voler des fruits.— Je les ai vu voler par 
des filous. r 

S. How are the interrogative pronouns, who, whose, whom, which 
and what , expressed in French? Give sentences illustrating the 
manner m which these pronouns are rendered in French. 

9. Mention three verbs with which, when used negatively, the 

word pas may be left out; and give a sentence, as an example, in 
each case. r • 

10. Write the following nouns in the plural form :—arc-en-ciel, 
basse-cour , abat-jour , avant-coureur ; and give the meaning of each 


IRISH.— 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for tOiis paper. 

Only five qiicstions are to be attempted, one at hast- from 
each Section — A , B, G, D. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. 

The Questions in this Paper are all of equal value, eight marks 
being allowed for each. 


Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 
Mr. Lehaits, District Inspector. 


ejection A. 

1. Translatp mto Irish: — 

The swineherd, Hoti, having gone into the wood, one morning, 
as is manner was, to collect food for his hogs, left his cottage in 
. e care of his eldest son Bobo, a great lubberly boy, who being fond 
o p a^ing with fire, as youngsters of his age generally are, let some 
sparks escape into a bundle of straw. 
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Appendix. 

Section B. Section in. 

2. Tianslate into English: — 

gab acuippi mop aguf miopgaif pe ^peugaib ian npep in Questions. 
m-btioiT) a pabanop aca. CCguf Leif fin po comaiptigion aca an and *toj* maU 
•oocpame fin n’pdtgbuil. £>abum cutg mile le ceile niob lap Teachers 
g-cinnion ap an g-coiiiaiple fin t>6ib, agup no m'n bapea nona b Paper*, 
bolgaib, no -oona uiacaib teacaip, a m-bfnlf 05 cappamg m 
h-uipe. 


3. Translate into English : — 

lorn tufa 'Guaiue De Danann, lap g-caiciom peace m-btiuban 
-ooib a n-euaipcciopc CClban, eangcroop a n-Cipinn ; aguf lap 
■o-ceacc a n-efp noib, Luaii bealteome, i n-ouaipcciopc e-ipionn 
toipgin a tonga, 5011a na neapban fin, no pinmon an pann fo : — 

Do loipg gac taoc ■610b a tomg. 

0 no pioco Gipe anhioitl ; 

Do bun gle6 epom aga cop,, 

Ceo na Long aga lopgan. 


.4. Translate into English : — 

CC h-aicte na laoine fin, no baipceab ; .aguf no baganap, aguf 
T)o h-anLacan Clanna Lip, ; aguf no cuipean £iacpa aguf Com 
pop a na caob, ogup CCon no Leit a h-aigce, map no opouig 
pionnguaLa; aguf no cogban a tia 6f a teacc, aguf no pcpioban 
a n*anmanna ogaim, agup no peapan a g-cluice caoince ; CCgup 
no ppfc nearii no n-a anmannaib. 


5. Translate into English : — 

OCtn pioce if maipg and beo 
TTlo fgiatdiTi no pe6vo peam caoib 
Suaitl hap linonaig an gaoit bian 
TBo epoihe am cLiab capeip CCoin. 

Dpi ceun btiabam ap Loc Daipbpeac, 
£an nul a peaceaib naoine, 

Daitge Liom, if ni faiiiail, 

TTlo peal ap Shpuc na UlaoiLe. 

lonrnmn npiap, 6n lonriitnn epiap 
Do contan pa bun mo ctuirii 
^o neiocpam na maipb go cac 
"Mi c6mpatcpean go bpdc fa cpiap. 
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Section C. 

6 . Translate into English : — 

'Ceineam cap. ffiutan Yon 5-ctipacan caol cub 
CCf ceanam an c-aicgeupp. 5’n U15 cnocdn bea^ aepeac 

fiangamap, artaige ’junb geacaice 3cm aon jtap 
CCic a fiaib maifctn 05 glcmiaoil gan cp,aocaf> 

Mi b-jTeng no Virgil aTtei-fi in a beappa 
Suf 1 peo Cerberus ueibeac an piicceac 
’Ma coclac bi ap, ceafur-lap, an copdm Y5an fae fin 
CCec popapnac pipecm ’p e 05 ppanncm ’pa peiceati. 

7. Translate into English : — 

CCnn pom t>o cuata an peun-p.1'5 .1. bpian bdipiiie iau 0519- 
■o’piappais -oiofi can -no eonncanari. CCmiBaipic an ■oSip.-peoip. 

JUfi ab e, aon 65100c amain mi-lfotac, maol-piaBac, fii 05 react 
•oe bpium an cpleiBe, a fiaili na peace scoitlre Cfieaetaca, no 
■oa f-Uatj neag pheiutime, no a macpamaib eite fin -o’uatac aji a 
muin 0150, aguf ma leanann ft: no’n rpiuBat ara paoi if -06111110 
50 f5uabpait> f6 reac Clnnn Chopa-d ann a copaiB paoi an Bpaipnre 
leif. 

Section D. 

8 . Parse fully the following words which occur in Question 4:-- 

no h-abtacan, h-aigte, anmanna, 5-cluice and ojaim. 

9. Give the meanings of the following prefixes: — 

fflir-, it-, in-, no-, fo-, mi-, no-, bin- and ani-. 

10. What classes of nouns belong to the first declension! 
Decline peap, cpann and b6al. 


62 


Section III., 

in. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

I rale 

and Female 
Teachers. 

B Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.n — Only five questions to he attempted. The Examiner wdl 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions m this paper are all of equal value, ten marks 
bemg allowed for each. 


Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 
Mr. Chomie, District Inspector. 


the value 1 of S *fi eS a l r ^ an .ule are in Arithmetical Progression, find 

Wf ** neatest ang. 
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2. In a triangle a — 20, h = 20, c = 34, solve the triangle, being 
given — 

Log 2 = -30103. 

Log 3 = -4771213. 

Log 7 = -34509S0. 

L tan 17° 57' = 9-5104849. 

L tan 17° 58’ = 9-5109156. 

L tan 24° 50’ = 9-6653602. 

I, tan 24° 51' = 9-6656975. 


Appendix. 
Section III., 

in. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question!!. 

Male. 

and Female 
Tea, 'hers. 

B Paperj. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


3. Solve the equation : — 

tan0 + tan20 + tan30 - 0. 


4. Show that the bisector of the angle A of the triangle ABC 


26c A 

s- COS—. 

b + c 2 


5. In the triangle ABC the angle A is three times the angle B, 


show that sin . B = 




6b -a 


6. In any triangle prove that : — 

c sin A 


tan C = 


b-c cos A 


7. If p, p', p" are the bisectors of the angles of a triangle, prove 
ihat — 

coa \ cos ! cos i 1 1 1 

+ "7 + — = ~ + X +Z‘ 


~ a b c 


8. Given — x + a cos 0 = 2 a cos 20 . cos0 

y + a sin0 = 2 a sin 20 . cos0 

show that — x 2 + y* = a*. 

9. If the sides of a triangle are 7, 12, and 14 feet, find whether 
the least angle is greater or less than 30°. 

10. With the following data, investigate the ambiguity or possi- 
bility of a solution in each case: — 


(1) A = 30° 

6 = 45 

a = 20 

(2) A =30° 

6 = 45 

o = 27 

(3) A = 60° 

5 = 50v'3 

o = 75 

(4) A=120° 

6 = 60 

a = 80. 
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Ap^eir. VOCAL MUSIC.— TONIC SOL-FA. — 25 Marks. 


Feotlon III., 
HI 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


Exami- 
na iicn 
Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teachers. 


N.B . — Only fire questions to he attempted , one of which must he 
either Question No. 1 or No. 2. The Examiner will read 
only the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions 
in this paper are all of equal value, five marks being 
assigned to each. ' 


B Papers. 

Pro- 

gramme. 


Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Goodman, Examiner in Music. 

1. Translate the following passage, for two trebles, into the tonic 
sol-fa notation : — 




2. Write the following in the bass clef in the staff notation, 
using the crotchet for the pulse : — 


Key Bjj. 

{ : S|<l|<t| 

1 d 

: d.,r 

: n.d } 

i r.,t. 

: s, 

: ,t| 

1 djn. 

: f,l, 

: s,.f, } 

If, 

: "i. 

: s,.n, . 

1 dr.r. 

: M|.f| 

: S|.l, } 

1 s, 

: d 

: .d 

I t rA 

: ut. 

: s„l|.t|,S|} 

Id : - 

11} 




3. Write the key signatures and the distinguishing tones indi- 
cated by the bridge notes in the following passage : — 

Key D. 


d f r s n l, t| r d f r t'm s r f d s ( ti d m r Vi f r B r w d f ta 
t r 1 d'. 

, d. State whether the transition indicated by each of the follow- 
ing bridge notes is to the first sharp or first flat key: — 

W (5) («) (d) (e) (/) (g) (h) (i) (j) 

f r l r g fd 1^ sd taf nj 

5. (a) Write the upper tetrachord of the Lah mode in the three 
orms m general use, and (5) give the number of index degrees in 
the steps of each form. 
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6. la) State the mental effects oftlie tones forming the chord of 
the Supertonic of the Doh mode, and (4) describe the hand signs 
used to indicate these tones. 

7. (o) Name the following intervals, and (b) state what each 
becomes on inversion: — 


(a) 

d' 


(*) 

t 

ina 


(«) 

1 

ba 

terms : — Scale, 


(d) 

f 

sei 

Key, 


( e ) 

de 

ta, 

Mode, Chromatic 


8. Explain briefly the 
Interval, Principal Key. 

9. What is a “register” of the voice! Name the "registers,” 
and give the range of boys’ voices. 

10. What do you understand by “ flattening ” in school sing- 
ing! What causes it! How would you deal with it! 


Appendix. 

Section III. 
Ill 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teachers. 

B Paper*. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


VOCAL MUSIC (STAFF NOTATION).— 25 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

^,3— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, five marks 
being allowed for each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Goodman, Examiner in Music. 

1. Write the major and the minor scales which have their tonic 
a diminished seventh below the note : — 

_&5L_ 


2. Write in treble and bass staves the signatures of the five 
scales nearest related to E[? major. 

3. Write the interval of the augmented fourth on the Subdomm- 
ant of each of the following minor keys : — 


— IIIee 


Mi 


4. Write the following intervals in the key of F minor: — (n) 
Augmented second on the Submediant ; (5) Major third on the 
Dominant; (c) Augmented fifth on the Mediant; ( d ) Diminished 
fifth on the Leading note; (e) Major- sixth on the Supeif.onic. 

5. Write two bars in each of the following times, each bar to 
consist of five notes: — (a) Simple Duple; (b) Simple Triple; (c) 
Simple Quadruple ; (d) ComDOund Duple ; (e) Compound Triple. 

6. Re-write (a) in f Lime and (b) in £ time, preserving relative 
values and accents : — 
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Appendix. 7. Transpose the following into the key of A : — . 



SSL* ,„ 8 ' Ex P laiu the terms : Modulation; Tonic Minor; Supertonic- 

— Tempo primo ; Chromatic Scale. 3 

andjvL u 9 ; Wkat is meant b y a “register’' of the voice? Name tie 
Teachers, registers and give the range of boys' voices. 

15 Papers. ^0. What cto you understand by “ flattening ” in school sinking? 

— What causes it 1 How would you deal with ittf 8 

New Pro- v 

gramme. 


NEEDLEWORK. — 100 Marks. 

Time allowed, seven hours. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Miss Prendergast, Directress of Needlework. 

Sewing (25 Marks). 

As a test of proficiency in this branch candidate will have to 
execute, on material supplied by Superintendent, a specimen of 
each of the following: — Hemming, top-sewing, stitching, running 
(one seam top-sewn and felled, and a tuck), a buttonhole, barred 
at each end; sewing on gathers (also known as “stocking on”), 
one buttonhole and one inch of each of these stitches will suffice as 
samples, and candidate will do well not to exceed this amount, as, 
by increasing it, she will encioach upon the time required for other 
branches of this subject. A small gusset is to be set in as if for a 
man's shirt, top-sewn (from the wrong side; along the two sides of 
the triangle, stitched across its fold, and Hemmed down at back. 
This gusset is to be inserted at end of seam, which should be 
worked, for the purpose, some way from the edge of the material. 

candidate a examination number is to be plainly marked upon an 
unworked portion of the specimen. 

Knitting and Darning; Crochet (15 Marks). 

Candidate is to be prepared with suitable wool and knitting or 
crochet needles, with which she will produce a child's jacket, of 
miniature size (to lit a doll), completely finishing it. 

8he will be supplied by Superintendent with a small piece of 
stocking-web, whicn, for convenience in working, she can tacx (right 
side down) upon paper, cutting a square out of the middle ox me 
paper to enable her to see the progress of the darn upon the rigiit 
side, as she works from the wrong. She is to dam a round hole , 
not smaller than a sixpence or larger than a shilling, running the 
dain in each direction to about half an inch beyond the hole, and 
leaving short loops for shrinkage. 

Specimens of crochet or fancy knitting and darning are, when 
finished, to be attached, by a few strong stitches, to the specimen of 
sewing. A 

Cutting-out AND Dressmaking (40 Marks). 

Candidate will be required to cut out two articles, viz. : — night* 
dress for grown person and baby’s day gown. The night-dress 
should be made to the following measurements, which are half the 
lull size: Length of yoke, 9 inches; front shoulder, 3£ inches; 
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length of body, 27 inches; width (exclusive of gores), 18 inches; 
length of sleeve (including cuff), 11 inches. Paper for cutting out 
will be provided. Articles are to be tacked together with needle 
and thread; no pins are to be left in them. Each is to be marked 
with examination number. 

In dressmaking candidate is required to cut out bodice and 
sleeves to the following measurements:— Neck, 13 inches; bust, 
3o inches; waist, 22 inches; front length, 12£ inches (if this 
measure be taken from back of neck it will be 171 inches side 
measure will be 71, and under arm 7 inches); back length, 15 
inches; cross back, 5| inches; hip, 38 inches; length of sleeve 
01 inches- length of elbow, 13 inches; bend, 11 inches; top cf 
sleeve 151 inches ; cuff, 8 inches. Pattern is to be tacked together. 
One half of bodice and one sleeve will he taken as a sufficient 

^Candidate is requested to comply as exactly as possible with all 
requirements mentioned above, as neglect of any of these instruc- 
tions may lessen the value of her work. 
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III. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question.*. 

Female 

Teachers. 

B Papen. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND HYGIENE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Jj B Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner mil 

read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, ten marks 
being allowed for each. . 

Mr. Ea.roi.ev, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cox, District Inspector. 

1 What do you understand by a good wall paper! How should 
the walls of a room be treated when putting on a new paper; and 

I. What, in your opinion, is the best way of carpeting a floor 1 
Give a reason for your answer. 

How should the carpet be cleaned ! „ 

3. What is the best soil on which to build a house! What 
dangers attend a house built (1) on a wet soil, (2) on the lower pans 

of a hill! , . „ . . 

4. Describe the sweat glands of the skin. What is the effect of 
exercise on these glands! Is any precaution necessary alter exer- 

C1S 5.' How should yon clean oil cloths, marble chimney pieces, look- 
ing glasses, dish covers, and knives ? 

6. State the different ways of warming a house; and, very 

briefly, the advantages and disadvantages of each. _ i 1 1 

7. Give a brief description of — (1) the corpuscles of the blood, 
(2) the muscles of the skin ; (3) ckymification. 

8. Describe the different methods of storing water for towns and 

for houses; and mention any precautions to be observed in connec- 
tion therewith. , . . 

9. Describe the Tobin Tube. Standing in a room under a venti- 
lator, a draught is often felt : why ? , ., , 

10. What difference is there in using raw starch and boiled.. 
Btarch 1 How can you prevent the starch from sticking to the 
iron? 


Male 

and Female 
i Teachers. 
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Section IH , 
IV. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question* 

Male 

and Female 
Teachers . 


IV. — Special Paper in Kindergarten. 


KINDERGARTEN. — 50 Marks. 


[ 1900 . 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


N.B . — Only five questions to he attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this 'paper are all of equal value, ten mark » 
being allowed for each. 


Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. He Aden, District Inspector. 

1. The success of the Kindergarten system is said to depend on 
the teacher's personal gilts. Explain this statement fully. 

2. It is claimed for Kindergarten that the chief benefit is to bs 
sought in its moral influence. How is this established ? 

3. What are the chief objections to modelling or working in clay 
as a Kindergarten occupation, and how are these objections 
answered? 

4. Compare the Third and Fourth Gifts, and show where the 
Daw of Contrasts comes in. Sketch three successive forms of 
beauty with the Fourth Gift. 

5. Kindergarten favours the child's instinct of construction in 
every possible way." Develop and. illustrate this statement. 

6. Discuss the question as to the necessity for a separate class- 
room in which to reach Kindergarten. 

7. Describe fully the part which Kindergarten plays in the 
Linguistic Training of Children. 

8. Describe the Second Gift and explain its educational purpose. 

9. : Describe the successive gradations from concrete, to abstract, 
marked out in Froebel’s gifts and occupations. 

10. Give a full description of Kindergarten Drawing; as to (1) 
Age at which it may be commenced, (2) Material and Course of 
Exercise?. (3) Educational value. 
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y Questions set to Candidates for Third Class, First Division. Appendix. 

PENMANSHIP. — 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this paper. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Rogers, District Inspector. 

Write: — 

(a.) As a headline m large liana. 

(6.) As a headline in small hand. 

(c.) and ( d .) In a neat legible hand. 

(a.) I change, but I cannot die. 
lb ) There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

(c.) But we, “ the latest seed of Time,” 

' Attempting much in prose or rime, 

With energy almost sublime, 

Some from the camp, and some from college. 

Ranging from Beersheba to Dan, 

Accumulate, as best we can, 

Line upon line, and man by man, 

An armoury of scraps of knowledge. 

Id ) " The church of S. Vitale at Fuorigrotta, in Naples, where 
the poet Giacomo Leopardi lies buried, has just been declared a 
national monument, and considerable ‘ restorations * are now m 
progress. It is proposed to raise a fund for placing a memorial to 
Leopardi on the piazza near the church, and the suggestion is likely 
to be carried out con slancio, as the Neapolitans say.” 

SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION. 

Passage for Dictation. 

N.B. The Superintendent , when reading this passage , will bear in 

mind that , as the candidate is expected to punctuate it 
properly , the .various stops should not be named . 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Worsley, District Inspector. 

Thus the character of the English esquires of the seventeenth 
century was compounded of two elements which we are not 
accustomed to find united. His ignorance and uncouthness, his low 
tastes and gross phrases, would, in our time, be considered as indicat- 
ing a nature and a breeding thoroughly plebeian. Yet he was 
essentially a patrician, and had, in large measure, both the virtues 
and the vices which flourish among men set from their birth m 
high places, and accustomed to authority, to observance, and to 
self-respect. It is not easy for a generation which is accustomed 
to find chivalrous sentiments only in company with liberal studies 
and polished manners to image to itself a man. with the deportment, 
tha vocabulary, and the accent of a carter, yet punctilious on 
matters of genealogy and precedence, and yet ready to risk his me 
rather than see a stain cast on the honour of his house. It is only, 
however, by thus joining together things seldom or never found 
together in our own experience, that we can form a just idea of 
that rustic aristocracy ’which constituted the mam strength of e 
armies of Charles I., and which long supported with strange 
■fidelity the interest of his descendants. The gross, uneducated, 
untravelled country gentleman was commonly a Tory ; but though 
devotedly attached to hereditary monarchy, he had no partiality 
for courtiers and ministers. _ . 
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GRAMMAR.— 60 Marks. 

Section lit, Two hours allowed for this paper. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teachers. 

C l Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


N.B. — In addition to the questions in Parsing and Analysis 
namely , iV os. 1 and 2, which are compulsory , only three 
questions are to be attempted. The Examiner will read 
only the Parsing and Analysis and the first three other 
answers left uncancelled. The questions in this paper 
are all of equal value, twelve marks being allowed for 
each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Beatty, District Inspector. 

1- Scarce could they hear or see tlieir foes 

Until at weapon point they close. 

They close in ciouds of smoke and duut. 

With sword-sway and with lance’s thrust; 

And such a yell was there 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 

As if men fought upon the earth 
And fiends in upper air; 

0 life and death were in the shout, 

Recoil and rally, charge and rout. 

And triumph and despair. 

Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 


Parse fully the words in italics. (It is not allowable to parse, 
instead of a word given, one substituted for it.) 


2. Draw out a complete analysis of the following sentence; — 

A new title or an unexpected success throws ua out of ourselves 
and in a manner destroys our identity. 


sions C ° rreCfc ( giviug reasons ) or justify the following exprea- 


(o.) A certain lady whom I could name, if it was necessary. 
(6.) He began to ce tired doing nothing. 

(c.) For my part, I love him not nor hate him. not. 

{d.) As when the sun new risen. 

4. Classify the various suffixes used in English to distinguish 
Crender ; and give examples. 

5. Frame sentences to allow tile various Parts of Speech under 
Which the following words may be classed : —since, so, yet. 

this s £t P eme2 le h “ “ ed aS a " W— 


7. Enumerate as many verbs as possible which 
the simple infinitive without the prefixed to. 


are followed 


by 


8. Give an example of each of the following:-. 

(а) the ethical dative ; 

(б) the gerundial infinitive; 

(c) an inseparable prefix ; 

(d) the factitive object. 
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9. (a.) Name the two plural forms of each of the following 
words, and distinguish the respective meanings: — brother, pea, 
penny, cloth; ( b ) write etymological notes on the plurals of pea 
and brother. 

10. “ The comparative degree is formed by adding -er to the 
positive.” In certain cases there is also a modification in the 
spelling. 

Classify these modifications and give au example of each. 


Appendix. 

Section III., 
V. 

Exami- 

nation 

Que>tions. 

Male 

and remale 
Tea.'hcrs. 

C 1 Papers. 


New Pro- 
gramme. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only one subject to be attempted. 

Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McNeill, District Inspector. 

1. The Life of a Soldier. 

2. Competition. 

3 The wondem of the Sea Shore. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 70 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — One of the map-drawing questions is compulsory. In addi- 
tion to it only four questions are to be attempted The 
Examiner will read only the answer to the map-drawing 
question and the first four other answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal value , fourteen 
marks being assigned to each. 

[Neatness and accuracy in the drawing of maps and diagrams will 
he taken into account.] 

Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Murphy, District Inspector. 

1. Draw a map of the six northern counties of England, showing 
the mountain ranges and general drainage system of this part of 
the country. 

2. On the outline map supplied to you, indicate by shading or 
colouring (inserting names) the insular possessions of Great Britain, 
and mark the position of Algoa Bay, Ashantee, the Swan River, 
Port Elizabeth, Adelaide, Zanzibar, and Durban. 

3. Name the principal mineral products of England, and the 
counties in which they are found. 

4. "What tracts of country are included in the great European 
plain ? Mention any barren regions to he found in Europe. 


C 1 and 
B Paper*. 
— H 

New Pro- 
gramme. j 
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5. Name the principal British ports and those on the other side 
Section m., of the water for onr Atlantic and South African trade. How are 
-.1 these trade-routes protected? 

rattan*" 6* Account for the great commercial and industrial activity 
Question?, along the Bristol Channel and the Estuary of the Thames. 

7. Compare the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland as to 
and Female, climate, natural features, and industrial resources. What forms 
Teachers, the boundary line between the two ? 

C’ and 8. Give an account of Western Australia with reference to its 

B Papers, climate and natural products, and to its development within the 
New Pro- last few years. 

gramme. 9. On the outline map supplied to you, draw lines showing the 
direction of the principal currents existing in the Indian Ocean, 
and add short explanatory notes. 

10. Give a full account of the South-West Monsoon and of the 
causes producing it. In what way does it affect India? 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.— 70 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted , one at least from 
each section A. B. C. The Examiner will read only the 
first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in this 
paper are all of equal value , fourteen marks being allowed 
for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McAlister, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Write a short life of Cowper, enumerating and describing his 
principal works. 

2. Show by reference to some of the principal plays produced in 
the eighteenth century the influence exerted by the French upon 
the English drama. 

3. Name the authors of the following works: — 

(a.) “The Shepherd's Week"; 

(6.) " J ournal of the Great Plague ” ; 

(e.) “ Letters on a Regicide Peace " ; 

(d.) " The Minstrel 
(fi.) <r Solomon " ; 

, (/.) “ Roderick Random " ; 

and enumerate the other works of the authors of ( c ) and (f). 

4. Describe as fully as you can : — 

(&.) u The Rape of the Lock/* 

(5.) “Drapier’s Letters." 

Section B. 

5. Quote one of Wordsworth’s sonnets, and expl ain the metrical 

structure. .1 

. ;il I ii J il; . i i il 
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6. In what context do the following lines occur? Add explana- 
tory notes where ncessary. 

(a.) “ Regions Csesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway.” 

(b.) “ Theirs was no common party race 
Jostling by dark intrigue for place.” 

(c.) “ 0 for one hour of Wallace wiglit! ” 

(^.) " Thy soul v r as like a star and dwelt apart.” 

7. Quote either the passage from “ The Bard ” in which Gray 
alludes to Shakespere and later poets, or that from “ Marmion ” 
in which Scott describes the character of Nelson. 

Section C. 

8. (a.) What according to Addison in his essay “ On Popular 
Poetry ” are the two points observed by the greatest heroic poets? 

(6.) Quote, or give the substance of, the passage in the essay 
“On Taste,” in which Addison compares the style of three -great 
Latin historians. 

9. Summarise the essay “ On Death ” or the' essay “ On 
Whimsical Notions and Practical. Jokes.” 

10. Write explanatory notes upon the following, and state the 
context in which they occur : — 

(a.) “ For this reason they often represent an illustrious poet in 
a Roman habit.” 

(6.) “ Our superiors are guided by intuition and our inferiors 
by instinct.” 

(c.) “ I think I have a piece of that leaden planet in me.” 

(d.) “ Huygenius carries this thought so far that . . . . ” 

(e.) “ Martial’s description of this species of lawyers is full of 
humour.” 


ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for fair paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five, answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , twenty 
marks being assigned to each. Brief explanatory notes of 
your work should be given. 


Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. D. P. FitzGerald, District Inspector. 


1. Explain, as you would to a class, the reason of the rule for 
converting *345 to a vulgar fraction. 

2. Find the sum to infinity of the series: — 


4 4 4 4 4 4, 

5 5 2 5 5 5« 


3. A druggist “buys a certain article at 3d. per Avoirdupcds oz., 
and sells it at 6 a. per Troy oz. Find his gain per cent. 
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4. A certain work has to be completed in 9 weeks. In 6 weeks 
25 men do fths of it. If then each man is required to do one- 
quarter more per day than before, how many men can be 
discharged ? 

5. What is the greatest number that will divide 21170 and 
51453 leaving remainders respectively of 2 and 3? 

6. Explain fully how you would teach a class to find by mental 
calculation the price of 1 article, if 480 cost £959. 

7. Three men enter into partnership with capitals of £3,000 
£4,000, and £5,000 respectively. After 4 months, each increases 
his capital by £500, and they trade for an additional 8 months. 
On dividing the year’s profits, C gets £240 more than A. Find the 
total profits and the share of each. 

8. If the True Discount on a bill be 9d. less than the False 
Discount, and if the latter be 13s. 3 d., find the amount of the bill. 

9. The debts of a bankrupt amount to £1,067 5s. 3d., and his 
assets consist of property worth £458 7s. 3d., and an undiscounted 
bill of £256 10s. due 4 months hence, simple interest being at 4 per 
cent. How much in the pound can he pay his creditors ? 

10. If 1,000 lbs. be carried 1,000 miles for £1, and the rate of 
conveyance be the same abroad, find to two places of decimals k;>w 
many kilograms would be carried 100 kilometres for 20 francs. 

Given £1 = 25’2 francs; 1 kilometres’GSll mile; 1 kilogram= 
2-20^6 lbs. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, twenty 
marks being assigned to each. Brief explanatory notes 
of your work should be given. 


Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. D. P. FitzGerald, District Inspector. 


1. Simplify the expression — ■ 


/ 


v 


■78 x -00004 
•013 x -015 


2. Show clearly that a proper fraction multiplied by a proper 
fraction must have for product a proper fraction. 

3. A sum of £272 is divided among 20 men, 64 women, and 
96 children; each man gets as much as 2 women, and the 64 
women receive twice as much as the 96 children; how much does 
each receive? 

4. Between 1841 and 1851 the population of England increased 
14 • 2 per cent. ; in the latter year it was 21,121,290, what was it in 
the former? 

5. Find the change in income when £1,600 stock is transferred 
from Three per cents, at 87-j£ to a 4 per cent, stock at 116^ (broker- 
age, Jth per cent, in each case). 
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6 . A train travelling at the rate of 184 miles an hour started at A ppend ix. 

6 o’clock on a journey of 1 IS miles. A second train started from Section ni.. 
the same station on the same journey; its sprecl was to that of the Jj_ 
former as S : 5. and it arrived 15 minutes after the first train. At Exrmu- 
wliat time did the second train start? Question? 

7. What is the greatest number that will divide 21170 and — 

51453, leaving remainders respectively of 2 and 3? Teach! n. 

3 . Explain how you would teach a class to find, by mental 

calculation, the price of 480 articles at £1 19 s. 11 \cl. each. c ’ Pa P c18 - 

9 Three men enter into partnership. A's capital of £560 is New Pro- 
invested for 12 months, B’s of £615 for 10 J months, C’s of £630 gramme, 
for 94 months. The profits are £191 12s. 6 cl.; how should they be 
divided ? 

10. Find, by Practice, the cost of 15 tons 12 cwts. 3 qrs. 21 lbs. 
at £5 5s. 10 \d. per ton, by taking parts for the money. Show 
clearly the reason for every step of your work. 


ALGEBRA. — 100 Marks. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B.— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , twenty 
marks being allowed for each. 


Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McClintock, District Inspector. 

1. Prove the rule for finding the Greatest Common Measure of 
two algebraic expressions. 

2. Solve the equation — 

— = — + — T -j • 

x + a + b x a b 


Malt 

Teachers. 


3. A and B distribute £5 each in charity. A relieves 10 persons 
more than B, and B gives to each person sixpence more than A. 
How many did each relieve ? 

4. Reduce to its simplest form — 

1 j f '3x + x 3 \ 2 _ + ( 3s + rc 3 + ! Y 

(x - l) 3 \ \ 1 + 3a: 2 / J \ 1 + 3a: 2 J 

5. If a + 6 + c + d = 0, prove that 

(w + c) (a + d ) = (b + c) ( b + d ). 

6 . A slow train takes 5 hours longer in journeying between two 
given termini than an express, and the two trains, when starte 
at the same time, one from each terminus, meet 6 hours afterwar s. 
Find how long each takes in travelling the whole journey. 

7. Prove that when any number of quantities are proportionals, 
as one antecedent is to its consequent, so is the sum of a e 
antecedents to the sum of all the consequents. 

8 . Extract the square root of — 

47-12v'i"5. 

9. If A varies inversely as B, and A = 10 when B = 4, find A when 
B=17. 


10. Solve the equations — 

3a: 2 -i-4fc?/=276, 


10.ry - 3// 2 =273. 


* 
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GEOMETRY. — 70 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted , of which three must 
be in Section A, and two in Section B. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , fourteen 
marks being assigned to each. 

Only geometrical solutions will be accepted. 

Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Yates, District Inspector. 

A. 

1. On a line equal to the base of a given triangle describe a 
rectangle which shall be equal in area to the triangle. 

2. About a given circle describe a triangle equiangular to a given 
triangle. 

3. In equal circles equal chords divide the circumferences into 
arcs which are equal each to each ; that is, the less to the less and 
the greater to the greater. Prove this proposition. 

4. If a line be bisected and divided into two unequal parts, the 
sum of the squares on the unequal parts is double the sum of the 
squares on half the line, and on the segment between the points of 
section. Prove this proposition. 

5. A diameter of a circle and a chord which does not pass through 
the centre intersect obliquely ; prove that the rectangle contained 
by the segments of the diameter is equal to the rectangle contained 
by the segments of the chord. 

6. Describe a square equal to a given equilateral triangle. 


B. 

7. Construct an isosceles right-angled triangle, the sum of whose 
three sides shall he equal to a given straight line. 

8. If the feet of the perpendiculars let fall on the three sides of 
a triangle from any point lie in a straight line, prove the point 
is on the circumference of the circle circumscribing the triangle. 

9. If two fixed tangents to a circle intersect in P and a variable 
tangent be drawn, lying between P and the circle, prove the sum 
of the sides of the triangle so formed is constant. 

10. Of all the rectangles having the same perimeter, prove that 
the square has the greatest area. 


MENSURATION.— 30 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , six marks 
being assigned to each. 


Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McGlade, District Inspector. 


circumference 


may be taken = — . 


diameter i 

1. If a circle contains 15*4 acres, what is the length of ifcq 
diameter in chains? 
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2. Tlie chord of the arc of a circle and the chord of half the 
same arc are each 40 feet. Find the radius of the circle. 

3. If the height of a segment is 16 feet, and the height of the 
segment completing the circle is 4 feet-, find the lengths of the arcs 
of the two segments. ' 

4. A circular grass-plot, whose diameter is 59 yards, contains a 
gravel walk 1 yard wide, running round in it 1 yard from the edge. 
What will it cost to turf the gravel walk at 4 cl. per square yard ? 

5. Find the area of a semicircle whose perimeter is 180 chains. 

6. Two parallel chords, measuring 24 and 18 feet respectively, 
axe drawn in a circle of radius 15 feet, on the same side of the 
centre. Find the area of the zone included between them. 

7. The chord of the sector of a circle is 56 feet; the radius of the 
circle is 53 feet ; find the area of the sector. 

8. A railway curve coincides with the arc of a circle whose radius 
is 700 feet, and subtends, at the centre of the circle, an angle of 
67|°. Find the length of the curve. 

9. The chord of a segment greater than a semicircle is 24 feet; 
the diameter of the circle is 26 feet; find the area of the segment. 

10. A circular field, containing 10 acres 1 rood 9 square perches 
13^ sq. yards, is to be enclosed with a fence all round, which costs 
Is. 9d. per yard ; find the expense of enclosing it. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 40 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted , one of which must be 
either No. 1 or No. 2. The Examiner mill read only the 
first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in this 
paper are all of equal value , eight marks being allowed 
for each. 

Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

1.— 

1896. 

March 1. Cash in hand - 

Cash in Bank - 
Goods on hand - 

J. Jones’s acceptance 
W. Roddy’s acceptance 
My acceptance of J. Roberts’s draft, 
due 6th March - 

G. S. W. Railway Stock (£1,000) 
present value - 1>220 

„ 2. Sold W. Roddy, Goods 

,, 4. Discounted J. Jones’s acceptance, 

amount £90, discount £1 ; received 
in Cash - 

„ 6. Paid by cheque my acceptance of J. 

Roberts’s draft 

„ 8. Received dividend on G. S. W. Stock 

„ 10. W. Roddy accepted my draft at two 
months - 

j) „ Goods on hand, valued at - 
Journalise the foregoing entries. 


£ 

300 

450 

327 

90 

120 


80 


150 

25 


80 

260 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


150 0 0 


89 0 0 
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Antndu. 2. Open the necessary Ledger accounts, post these items, and 
Section iii close the accounts. 

— . 3. Give the Journal entries, and make out a Ledger account for 

Exami- the following transactions : — 

Questions. 1899 ' — Marc h 1- Entered into partnership with Edward Leathern 

~ for sale of woollen cloth, each contributing an equal share, and 
and Female Edward Leathern undertaking the management. My share 3 Wo 
T eache r a. yards at 3 *•. 6 d. = £5 GO. 

Ci and u March 3. Paid carriage, on cloth, £2 13s. 4 cl. 

Papery March 31. Received from E. Leathern account- sales of cloth: 

New Pro- gross proceeds, £1.360; his commission, £18; net proceeds, £1,342- 
gramme, my share, £671 ; received cheque for this amount. 

4. Show how the following errors in posting should he 
corrected : — 


(a.) £70 Cash debited to W. Clarke instead of to H. Shannon. 

(&.) W. Reid charged for 30 tons of coal at 15s. instead of 19s. 

(c.) James White Dr. to Goods instead of Goods Dr. to James 
Thomson, £90. 

5. James Wylie writes asking you to discount a hill for £120 
which he encloses, and to pay the proceeds to William Miller on his 
('Wylie’s) account; and you do so, deducting £8 8a. for discount. 
Give the Journal entries made by (a) W. Miller, (6) James Wylie, 
and ( c ) yourself (John Burns). 

6. Journalise the following entries: — 

£ a. d. 

(a.) 2 Jan. Received from Antonio Silva, 

St. TJbes, Invoice of Salt, shipped per 
the Active , 33 tons at £5 per ton - 165 0 0 

(b.) 7 Jan. Accepted Antonio Silva’s draft 

at 4 months from 20th December, due 
23rd April, in London - - 165 0 0 

(c.) 23 Jan. Discounted my acceptance of 
A.ntonio Silva’s ’draft, amount £165, 
discount £1 8s. - - - 163 12 0 

7. Journalise ’the following transactions : — 

£ s. d. 

Paid John Todd’s draft on James White, pro- 
tested for non-payment, £80 ; charges of 
protest, 15s.; commission, 4- per cent. - 81 3 0 

Discounted to W. Power my debt for 5 pipes 
port wine ; sum due, £400 ; discount, £30 ; 
paid by cheque - - - - 370 0 0 

8. Show by an example worked out, how the Ledger may ha 
balanced from the Trial Balance and the value of the Goods on 
hand alone, without- a knowledge of the particular items of tie 
accounts. 

9-. In what way does a Balance Sheet differ from an ordinary 
alance Account ? Explain the reason for this difference. 

1( . I buy goods of A for £50, and sell them to B for £60; B 
pays me by a hill at one month, which A discounts for me at 10 
per cent, per annum, and I then pav him for the goods in Cash. 
Give t-lie Journal entries that should be made by myself, by A, and 
by ii, for these transactions. 
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AGRICULTURE.— 40 Marts. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

jjjj Q n iy fi ve questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 

read only the first fire answers left tincancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, eiyht marks 
oeiny allowed fur each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Kelly, District Inspector. 

1 State what you know of chaff cutters and root cutters. 

•> Divide a square into four parts, and indicate on each part 
the crops that would appear thereon in four successive years accord- 
ins to the Norfolk four-course rotation. 

3 . What precautions are to be taken against loss m the manage- 
ment of farmyard manure heaps ? 

4 . Write notes ou the propagation of fruit trees by cuttings. 

5 ] Enumerate the main points to he attended to in laying down 

land to permanent pasture. ........ ,, 

6. tinder what circumstance should cream be artificially ripened ! 
Describe this method of ripening cream. 

T. Give a short account of manuring in reference to flax. 

8. Describe the proper method of feeding calves from the time of 
birth until they have attained the age of two months. 

9. What are the principal arguments used for and against the 
killing of fowls before they are seat to the market 1 

10. Specify the principal points to be attended to in (a) the 
watering, and (t] the transplanting of flowers. 
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AGRICULTURE— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B.— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , ten marks 
being allowed for each. 

Dr. Moran, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Kelly, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the method of propagating mint and any two other 

pot-herbs. , , . 

2. Explain, as you would to a class, how a gram of wheat or a 

bean grows. , . •, 

3. Describe the nature of basic slag; say where it is obtained; 
and explain how it is to be used. 

4. When should cauliflower seed be sown? How are the young 

plants protected from frost? . , , . 

5. Describe the method of cultivating celery. How is this 

vegetable blanched? . , 

6 Describe a suitable artificial manure for top-di essmg mange s. 
When should it be applied ? 

7. State what you know of the Jersey breed of cattle. 

8. Specify three varieties of duck, noting something lemai ai e 
about each. 

9. Describe the proper treatment of a calf. { . 

10. Explain the chief difference between the American ig 
ging ” or “ Chilled ” Plough and the ordinary plough. 


Female 

Teachers. 
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Appendix to Sixty-seventh Report of Commissioners 

THEORY OF METHOD.— 100 Marks. 


[WOO 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 


N.B .—Only five questions to be attempted. The Exam ■„ 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled Tl 
questions m this paper are all of equal value, i m .Z 
marks being allowed for each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hughes, District Ius]:>ector. 

1. What subject in the school course suffers most from W 

discipline, and why ? lax 

2. Give rules for the drawing up of Notes of Lessons 

tion toTiflhaass 1116 ^ * leSS ° U iaSxodtu ^ Proper- 

givmg G rto~laIs h7 " t6aCher ShOUld ^ a before 

chnkrtr“n e fln y ya " mattei ' t0 bS -ted to 

6. Write notes of a lesson on the Cat, or on the Coffee Plant 

eXpla “ ati0 “ ° f the folW “S verses 

Triumphal arch that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art.' 


Still seem, as to my childhood's sight, 
A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 


8. Point out the principal uses of a globe in teaching Geography, 

9. Mention the various purposes for which questions may ho 
put to a child whom you are instructing. 

10. What according to Cowham, are the characteristics of good 
writing ( Discuss any one of these fully. 


Female 

Teachert. 


THEORY OF METHOD.— 100 Marks. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B.— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. Tht 
questions m this paper are all of equal value, twenty 
marks being allowed for each. 


Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hughes, District Inspector. 

j.b". ^hat subject in the school course suffers most from lax 
discipline, and why? 

2. Give rules for the drawing up of Notes of Lessons. 
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o) National Education in Iceland. 


SI 


3 Give tlie outline of a lesson introducing the study of Propor- 
tion to Fifth Class. . , , 

4. Give reasons why a teacher should prepare a lesson before 

riving it to the class. 

5. What is the First Gift in Kindergarten? What two senses 
does it train, and what does it teach ? 

6 Write notes of a lesson on the Cat, or on the Coffee Plant. 

7. Write out notes for full explanation of the following verses 
from Campbell's “ Rainbow ” : — 

Triumphal arch that fill st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


Appendix. 

Sectionllf. , 
V . 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teae1h.ru. 

C> Papers. 

New Pro- 
gram mo 


Still seem, as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant how 1 

8. Point out the principal uses of a globe in teaching Geography. 

9. Mention the various purposes for which questions may be put 
to a child whom you are instructing. 

10 Draw up a Time Table for a school in which Kindergarten is 
taught, and explain the principles of its arrangement as far as 
Kindergarten is concerned. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B.— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner vill 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. 1 he 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, ten marks 
being allowed for each. 

Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Craig, District Inspector. 


Mttk 
and Ftni i, 

T "Uthi'r. 


ak 



Special Instructions. 

The constructions may be left in pencil, provided they are distinct 
fend neat, and that the construction lines are shown. They must 
i ] +v > a vAQ-nlt nf calculation or trial. 

A s 

1. Bisect the irregula 
panying sheet, by a line drawn from one of its corneiS, . 

2. In a circle, 2*5" radius, inscribe three equal semi circles, having 
their diameters adjacent. 

3. Construct a triangle equivalent to the given polygon, lagiai. 

No 3 on accompanying sheet. n ttt 

4. Construct a scale of 1"=6'. Draw HI=U' by scale On HI, 
as a base, construct an irregular pentagon HIJKL- Jla'e ie 1 
1J =8', and perpendicular to HI. Side HL to make 1-/ wi i 
D iagonal LI to make 15° with HI. LK = 9', JK=13 . 
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Atrcndix. B. Copy the design No. 5 given on the accompanying sheet .M,. 
tionin., of equilateral triangles and of hexagons to be 3 3 


Section m. 
V. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teachers 


of equilateral triangles and of hexagons to be 

N.B .— No marks will he given for this question if the pattern i, 
merely 'pricked of . 

6. Construct a square equal to the difference of the areas of two 
equilateral triangles whose sides are 3" and 1-76" respectively. 

7. Upon a line 2-25" in length construct a regular pentagon.' Witliia 


■ — the figure inscribe a circle. 


C 1 Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


8. Determine the projections of the points A, B, C, D, E when in 
the following positions : — 


A, 1-4" in front of the v.p. and 1*8" below the L.p. 

B, 1" behind the v.p. and 17 below the li.p. 

C, I'D* behind the v.p. and -5" above li.p. 

D, 1" behind the v.p. and in the li.p. 

E, in both planes. 


9. a^b, two inches apart, are the plans of two points, of which 

A c if 1 ;T“’ B ®” al>0 ' ,u tlie P a P er - Wllat is the length and indication 
of the line AB 1 

10. In diagram No. 10 on accompanying sheet, the plan of a 
prism is given, one face of which rests upon a cube. The ends nf 
the prism are equilateral triangles. Draw the elevation of the two 
solids upon the line xy. 


OBJECT DRAWING— OUTLINE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this subject. 

Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Geaig, District Inspector. 

Instructions to Candidates. 

1. A drawing in outline of the hat placed before you, together 
with the board on which it rests, is to be made so as fairly to fill the 
paper supplied. 

2. No ruling, measuring, squaring, tracing, or use of instruments 
is allowed. All central and guide lines must be drawn freehand, 
and on no account be ruled. 

The pencil may be held between the eye and the objects for the 
purpose of estimating their apparent relative size. 


OBJECT DRAWING— OUTLINE. 

Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Craig, District Inspector. 

Instructions to Superintendents. 

The Superintendent will place on an ordinary Drawing Boai'dj 
arranged horizontally about 2 feet 6 inches above the floor, a hal'd 
felt Hat, resting on its rim in the direction of one of the diagonals 
of the Board. 

The Board and Hat are to be drawn. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND— 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner wUl 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are of equal value , ten marks being 
assigned to each. 

Mr. Steonge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Lynam, District Inspector. 

(Dates are to be given where necessary.) 

1. Describe the advance in power made by the English House of 
Commons under William III. 

2. By what measures was the Irish wool trade destroyed? 

3. Name the different candidates for the English crown at the 
death ot Queen Anne, and describe the claim of each. 

4. Describe the Anneslcy case, and the Act of Parliament to 
which it led. 

5. Give a full account of the Earl of Mar's rebellion. 

6. "Write a short description of the plan of operations of the 
South Sea Scheme, and give its history. 

7. Describe the state of the English Press at the beginning of 
the 18th century. 

8. What incidents led to the passing of the Riot Act? What 
are its provisions ? 

9. What were the principal resolutions adopted by the Conven- 
tion of Delegates from the Ulster Volunteers which met at Dun- 
gannon in 1782 ? 

10. Write a short biography of Chatham or of Clive. 


FRENCH. — 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions are to be attempted , one at least from 
each Section — A, B, C, D. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left mi cancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value, eight marks being 
allowed for each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Wyse, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Translate into English: — 

Sa cote basse s'elevait en amphitheatre jusqu’a des somniets da 
collines, dont la sombre verdure contrastait avec la limpidite bleue 
du ciel; a quelques pas de l ecume des vagues mourantes sur un 
table jaune,des forets d’arbres majestueux et innommes s’etendaient 
cu gradins sur les etages successifs de l’ile. Des anses vertes et des 
Ci.airieres lumineuses dans ces fonds laissaient percer a derni par les 
yeux ces mysteres de la solitude . — Ghristophe Golomb. 
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Appendix. 2. Translate into English : — 

lection ill, On dit qu’une de ces bouees, abandonnee aux vents et aux Sots 

fut b allottee pendant trois siecles et demi sur la surface, dans l e lit 
on sur les graves de la mer, et que le matelot d’un navire europeen 
en embarquant du lest pour son vaisseau, il y a quelque temps sur 
les galets de la cote d’Afrique en face de Gibraltar, ramassa une 
noix de coco petrifiee, et l'apporta a son capitaine comae une vaine 
curiosite de la nature . — Christ ophe Colo mb. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teach era. 

C 1 Papers. 

Ne-w Pro- 
gramme. 


Section B. 


3. Translate into English : 


Claude etait un liomme d’environ trente-six a quarante ans de 
taille moyeune, de stature plutot grcle et un peu courbee en avant, 
comme celle d’un manoeuvre accoutume a se plier sous le poids de 
cboses lourdes. Ses jarnbes n’avaient pas la vigueur elastique les 
muscles tendus des chasseurs dans nos Alpes; elles panchaient er 
avant comme celles de l’ouvrier qui s’agenouille souvent pour sol 
travail. — Lamartine. 

4. Express in English: — 

(a,) Je ne me doutais pas de ce que vous venez de m’apprendre. 
(o.) II sera en retard, il ne fait que de se lever. 

(c.) C’est on ne peut mieux. 

(d.) Cette dame se met tres bien. 


Section C. 

6. Translate into French : — 

One day, when travelling on foot through the island, he took 
shelter at nightfall in an outhouse, and stretching himself on some 
straw on the floor, he fell asleep, being wearied out with fatigue. 

it c ‘ awn day, and while still lying on his straw 

pallet, he began to think upon the troubles that had come upon 
him and Ins people. 

6. Express in French : — 

(a.) I shall bring him to see you on Saturday next. 

("■) (A re / ou vel 7 angry with your uncle? 

(c.) We intend to go home the day after to-morrow. 

{cl.) He sang last night better than he ever did before. 


Section D. 

7. Write (in full) the imperative affirmative of: — s’en ailef. it 
rappeter, se souvenir , s’asseoir. 

8. Show, by well-chosen examples, the different meanings of the 

iollowmg adjectives, according as they precede or follow their 
nouns : me chant, honnete , certain, propre. 

9. Expiess in French: — half a pound , half -past two o'clock, 

long^’ < ’ ra ” fi ' eS C ° St ° fmnC each ’ a r °° m 

}®‘ ^ a ^ em inine form for the following masculine 
s. c. leval, b erger, amb assadeur , chasseur , canard , pavrain. 

n .;.J| y ^ ow a } c . n °’ ans denoting professions generally carried on by 

on these pro S fe SS “nIr n ’ WheU W ° men ar6 reWd to aS 
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IRISH.— 40 Marks. 

One hour and a lialf allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions are to be attempted, one at least from 
each Section — A, B, C. I). The. Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. 

The Questions in this Paper are all of equal value, eight marks 
being allowed for eacli. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Lehane, District Inspector. 


Appendix. 

Section III., 
V. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teachers 

C 1 Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


Section A. 


1. Translate into Irish: — 

One day a lad from a small country town in France called at 
the house of a rich banker in Paris to try and get a situation. The 
boy was timid and poorly clad, a-nd he made his request in a very 
modest manner. When the banker heard his story, he said that 
he did not think he would be able to give the lad a place just then. 


Section B. 

2. Translate into English: — 

CCii ran an concanap ail c-atac 05 ruicim, edn^anap pern no 
tataip, agup no ptiin “Oiayumun 50 puainre mapb n’eip an coiiipaic 
pm, agup a nubaipr le ctannaib tTlhoipne an c-atac n’annacan 
pa pguabaib na coitte ap liion nac b patepean & 


3. Translate into English: — 

“Mi Vi-aitmn ■6am pa cobap ap bit ap an m-beinn po,” po 
pain £ionn. “ Hi pfop pin,” ap Diapmuin, “ dip m puit acr 
naoi 5-ceimeanna uair an robap ip pe&pp piopuipge ap bit.” 

4. Translate into English : — 

“Ip piop no Dhiapmuin pun,” ap Op^ap, “ at;up rabaip 
cmacail a ihaitmi no.” “Mi tiubap,” ap pionn, “50 bputnn an 
bpdta; a^up ni b*puigin puauimeap ind coiimuine coince, no 50 
t> rugain nioxjal naiiipa ann gac inaplan nd n ruj; naih.” 

5. Translate into English: — 

CCrd puite an oigednna ann £uc tnte bait 03 peucain ap an 
ole agup ap an in ait. Do tappanap aip cornaptec no taipbeunan 
6 neam boib. D’lappup mite maitpiocap aip pa map ciupeap 
aip peitiom coiiipan pom. 
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Appendix. SECTION C. 

Section IIL, . , 

V. b. translate into English : — 

nation*” *°° W vea]X X)0 rilu,11c1 P- "Odlaig ag a fiaiti beipc riiac, nap, 
Questions, a b ainni pdi'oin agup Seagctn. 1oi|r qioniaf) agup tiatao to, 

and^nale ^ ^ 111011 ha0X] n&1 t ie ' 6o 6 ma n> ail beifU>feo 

Teachers. pUUf 1 n-a main. 


C r Paper?. 7. Translate into English : — 

gramme. hpeto 6 pom fioitii cti in pi p. llaouii 'Porofiaig, bi pectn-|\tg 1 

g-Connacc agup cpiup mac aige. bln' cop cfnn ag an pig aip 
peat mopum btiatam, agup tifop pe-un pe aon leigeap pagail. 
CCon lu at hum cuip pe piop aip Dliatl glic a bf aige, agup 
nubaipc letp. 


Section D. 

8. Parse fully the following words which occur in Question 2: 

Coriccroapi, c-atac, ag tuinni, *OiapruiuT> and go puaitce. 

9. How many declensions are there in Irish ? Give the dis- 
tinguishing feature of each declension. 

10. Decline fully the pronoun cu. 


LATIN.— 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions are to be attempted, one at least from 
each Section — A, B, C, D. The Examiner will read only 
the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value , eight marks being 
allowed for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Morgan, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Translate into English: — 

Incidib Caesarianum civile bellum, cum haberet annos circiter 
sexaginta. TJsus esb aetatis vacatione neque se quoquam movit 
ex urbe. Quae amicis suis opus fueranb ad Pompeium proficiscenti- 
bus, omnia ex sua re familiari dedit ; ipsum Pompeium coniunctum 
non offendib. Nullum ab eo habebat ornamentum, ut ceteri, qui 
per eum aut honores aut divitias ceperanfc; quorum partim 
mvitissimi castra sunt secuti, partim summa cum eius offensione 
domi remanserunt. Attici autem quies tantopere Caesari fuit 
grata, ut victor, cum privatis pecunias per epistolas imperaret, huic 
non solum molestus nou fuerit, sed etiam sororis lilium et Q. 
Ciceronem ex Pompeii castris concesserit. 

Parse proficiscentibus, domi, remanserunt. 
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of National Education in Ireland. 

2. Translate into English: — 

Quis mihi nunc dicet, quare cnelestia Martis 
Arma ferant Salii, Mamuriuinque canant ? 

Nympha., mone, nemori stagnoque operata Dianae : 

Nympha, Numae coniunx, ad tua facta veni. 

Yallis Aricinae silva praecinctus opaca 
Est lacus. antiqua religlone sacer. 

Hie latet Hippolytus furiis direptus equorum : 

Unde nemus nullis illud aditur equis: 

Licia dependent, longas velantia saepes, 

Et posita est meritae multa tabella deae. 

Saepe potens voti, frontem redimita coronis, 

Feraina lucentes portat ab Urbe faces. 

Parse direptus and frontem. 

Section B. 

3. Translate into English : — 

Interim litteras accepit a Csesare, ut in Africam exercitum 

trajiceret, perque Mauritaniam ad fines Numidim pervenirefc, quod 
magna Cn. Pompeio Juba rex miserat. auxilia, majoraque missurus 
existimabatur. Quibus litteris acceptis, insolenti voluptate 
efferebatur, quod sibi novarum provinciarum et fertilissimi regni 
tanta oblata esset facultas. Itaque ipse in Lusitauiam proficiscitur 
ad legiones arcessendas auxiliaque adducenda; certis hominibus 
dat negotium, ut frumentum navesque centum praepararentur, 
pecuniseque describerentur atque imperarentur, ne qua res, cum redis- 
set, moraretur. 

4. Translate into English : — 

Tunc sic orsa loqui : “.Non omnia grandior aetas, 

Quae fugiamus, habet : seris venit usus ab annis. 

Consilium ne sperne meum. Tibi fama petatur 
Inter mortales faciendae maxima telae: 

Cede deae, veniamque tuis, temeraria, dictis 
Supplice voce roga. Veniam dabit ilia roganti.” 

Adspicit hanc torvis, inceptaque fila relinquit: 

Vixque manus retinens confessaque vultibus iram 
Talibus obscuram resecuta est Pallada dictis. 

Section C. 

5. Give the genitive plural of the nouns caro, terrigena, fdber , 
and the genitive singular of the adjectives tener and sinister. 

6. Form adverbs "from the adjectives acer , certus, verus , validus, 
privates. 

7. Epress in Latin : — 

a. ) 166; 

b. ) one hundred fold; 

(c.) two camps; 

(d.) the year 1900; 

(e.) twenty-two times. 

8. What classes of verbs are followed-rry a double accusative? 
and what classes of adjectives by the dative case? 

9. How is the absence of a perfect participle active supplied in 
most Latin verbs? Give a list of those which have a "perfect 
participle with an active sense. 
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Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and Female 
Teachers. 

C» Papers. 


Section D. 

10. Translate into Latin : — 

When he had made the signal for silence, he said, “ You who 
are my comrades, follow me and give to your captain that attention 
which is your bounden duty. One supreme effort alone remains 
and when that is oyer he will have regained his dignity and you 
your freedom. I will, to-day, my captain, conduct myself so that 
you shall return thanks to me, living or dead.” 


New Pro- 
gramme. 


TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a lialf allowed for this paper. 

N.B. Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, ten marks 
being allowed for each. 


Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 
Mr. Cromie, District Inspector. 

1. Given — 

a cos <f>=b cos 9 

show that — 


cot It* • cot l-i = 2±* 

2 2 a - b 

2. Given sin 30°= find the value of sin 15° without using the 
known values of the trigonometric ratios of any other angle. 

3. Tn a right-angled triangle eoseo A isJL, AC is 100 feet, and C is 

VS 

the right angle. Find the length of the hypotenuse. 

4. Show that cos 24° + cos 96° + cos 144°=0. 

5. Trace the changes in sign of — as A increases from 0 to 180°. 

cos 2 A 

6. Prove that— 


7. Given — 


cos A - cos B=2 sin . 


B- A 
2 ’ 


00t + tan (f + 6 )- 4 > 

find the value of 0. 

8. Find the value of cos 18°. 


9. In a 
that — 


right-angled triangle, of which C is the right angle, show 


sin "= / c 


. A 

2 V ~2j 

10. Show that cot A - tan A= 2 cot 2 A. 
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Apvettdix. 
Section HI., 

V. 

Exami- 
nation 
Questions. 

Male 

_ . . ... and Female 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will Teachers, 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The p^ rs 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, five marks — 
being assigned to each . gramme." 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Goodman, Examiner in Music. 

1. Give two examples of each of the following intervals: — 

Perfect fifth; minor third; major seventh; minor second; minor 
sixth. 

2. State the mental effects of the tones contained in any two 
minor chords of the scale. 


VOCAL MUSIC (TONIC SOL-FA).— 25 Marks. 
One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


3. Name the keys (a) a perfect fifth above and (b) a minor third 
below the following : — E(? ; B ; Fjjl : Dp ; A. 

4. Name (a) the three highest keys and (5) the two lowest. 

5. (a) Give the time names of the following passage, and ( b ) 
re-write it, doubling the value of each note and rest: — 

{ : s.,f |m :f,i'i.r,d 1 1, . : .d } 

| r.t'i.f : m.r | s : ,s ] 

| l.,t : r'.d'.l | s.l,f :m.,r ] 

|d I II; 

6. Add pulse signs to the following tones so as to make taem 
form three measures of each of the five kinds of measure in common 
use: — 

m f r s 1 t d 1 

7. Write the following in Key Bj; so as to sound a major second 
lower : — 

Key C. 

{ | m'.f ' : s'.l' ] s'.ni 1 : d 1 | t.d 1 ■ : t.l j s.r 1 :d> ||} 


8. Give the meaning of the following : — ad libitum; piu allegro; 
tempo primo ; forte; mezzo piano. 

9. Define Scale, Interval, Octave, Tritone, Tetrachord. 

10. Give, with their meanings, five Italian terms in general use 
to indicate rate of movement. 
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SectlonllL, 

~ VOCAL MUSIC (STAFF NOTATION).— 25 Marks. 

nation 

Questions. One liour and a half allowed for this paper. 

aadPeniale N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
Teacher*. read only the. firs/ five answers left nr, cancelled. The 

Ci Papers. questions in this paper are all of equal value , five marks 

„„ — - b cinq assigned to each. 

New Pro- J J 

gramme. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Goodman, Examiner in Music. 


1. Write, prefixing key signatures, the major scales which have 
their tonic a major third ( a ) above and (6) below the note — 



2. Name the following intervals, and state which is consonant 
and which dissonant : — 


(«) (b) (c) (d) (e) 



3. Name the intervals which are found between the following 
degrees of a major scale: — (a) fourth and sixth j (&) third and 
eighth j ( c ) second and fifth ; ( d ) first and seventh ; (e) fourth 
and seventh. 

4. Re-write the following in (a) 5- and (b) -t- times, preserving relative 
values and accents 



5. Name the major scales in which each of the following tritonea 
is found: — 


(a) ( 6 ) (c) (d) (0 



6. Transpose the following passage into the key of Br 7 : — • 



7. Write the [Submediant and the Leading Note of Ej and Cp 
major. •««:.* 


8. Write the melody given in Question No. 6, (a) two octaves 
lower and (&) one octave higher. 

9. Give, with their meanings, five Italian terms in general use 
to indicate rate of movement. 

10. What is a slur? Distinguish between its use in vocal ana m 
instrumental music. 
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NEEDLEWORK.— SO Marla. 

Time allowed, seven hours. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Miss Prendergast, Directress of Needlework. 

Sewing (25 Marks). 

As a test of proficiency in this branch candidate will have to — 
execute, on material supplied by Superintendent, a specimen of gramme.’ 
each of the following: — hemming, top-sewing (a seam, top sewn on 
one side and hemmed down on the other), stitching , running (a 
tuck), a buttonhole, barred at each end; sewing o?i gathers (also 
known as “ stocking on ”) ; one buttonhole and one inch of each 
stitch will suffice as samples, and candidate will do well not to 
exceed the amount mentioned, as, by increasing it, she will encroach 
upon the time required for other branches of this subject. A small 
patch (about lj inches square) is to be tacked on, and sewn round 
one quarter of the outer, and one quarter of the inner side, so as to 
complete one quarter of the patch, and include one corner. Also, 
a small gusset is to be set in, as if for a man's shirt, top-sewn 
(from the wrong side) up the two sides of the triangle, stitched 
across its fold, and hemmed down at back. This gusset is to be 
inserted at end of seam, which should be worked, for the purpose, 
some way from the edge of the material. Candidate’s examination 
number is to be plainly marked on an unworked portion of the 
specimen. 


01 

Appendix. 

Section III., 
V. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

C* Panels. 


Knitting and Darning (15 Marks). 

Candidate, having provided herself with a piece of knitting in 
progress, viz. : — the leg of a grown person’s stocking, with thickened 
heel commenced (which stocking may be of reduced size, if pre- 
ferred) is required to turn and complete this heel in presence of 
Superintendent, picking up stitches for foot, and knitting three 
or four rounds of it, beginning the narrowing for instep. The 
stocking should have securely sewn to it a label about, one inch 
wide and one-and-a-half inches long, clearly marked with candi- 
date’s examination number. Before beginning to. turn the heel of 
the stocking, candidate will present it to Superintendent, to be 
marked by him. She should be specially careful not to neglect 
doing this. . 

Superintendent will supply candidate with, a small piece of 
stocking-web, which, for convenience of working, she can tack 
(right side down) upon paper, cutting a square out of the middle 
of the paper to enable her to see the progress of. the darn upon the 
right side as she works upon the wrong. She is to dam a round 
hole, not smaller than, a sixpence, or larger than a shilling , running 
in each direction to half-an-inch beyond the hole, and leaving short 
loops for shrinkage. 

Specimens of knitting, and darning, are, .when finished, to be 
attached, by a few strong stitches, to the specimen of sewing. 

Cutting-out and Dressmaking (40 Marks). 

Paper for cutting-out will be supplied. Cutting-out specimens 
are to be tacked together with needle and thread; no pins are to 
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be left in them. Candidate will be required to cut out two articles 
viz.., a man’s shirt (half size) and a girl’s overall, with yoke and 
sleeves. The man’s shirt is to be cut to the following measure- 
ments: — .Neck, 7J inches ; length of yoke, 8* inches; length of 
front shoulder, 3} inches; sleeve (including ** cuff), 12-^ inches- 
half-size of armhole, 4J- inches; back-length, 18 inches; front- 
length, 17 inches. Each article .0 to be marked with examination 
number. 

In dressmaking, candidate is required to cut out bodice and 
sleeves for grown person to the following measurements : —Neck 
13 inches; bust, 33 inches; waist, 22 inches; front length, 121 
inches (if this measure he taken from back of neck it will be 171 
inches, side measure will be 7j inches, and under arm, 7); back- 
length, 15 inches; cross back, 5J inches; hip, 38 inches; 'length 
of sleeve, 22 inches; length of elbow, 13 inches; bend, 11 inches; 
top of sleeve, 15 J inches; cuff, 8 inches. Pattern is to he tacked 
together. One-half of bodice and one sleeve will be taken as a 
sufficient test. 

Candidate is requested to comply as exactly as possible with l1 
requirements mentioned above, as neglect of these instructions may 
lessen the value of her work. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND HYGIENE.— 50 Marks. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

■N*I>. Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , ten marks 
being allowed for each. 


Mr. Eakdley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cox, District Inspector. 

1. What is the object of cooking? Name the modes of cooking 
most to he recommended ; and give three rules which should be 
closely attended to in preparing food. 

2. State three reasons why vegetable food should he largely 
availed of. What may be substituted for green vegetables when 
they cannot he got? 

3. From what source is Mustard obtained? State fully what 
you know of its domestic uses. 

4. Give a recipe for curing a ham. How would you test the 
condition of a ham already cured? 

5. Compare the amount of nutriment to be obtained from cocoa 
with that from tea. How may the fat of the cocoa be removed ? 

6. How is Beef Tea made? What is its value as a diet for 
invalids ? 

. ^ • How can river water purify itself naturally? What precau- 
tion should be taken before drinking such water? 

8. To what causes would you attribute scurvy, rickets, and 

wasting of the muscles? What food should be eaten to prevent 
these ? 1 

9. Give the substance of Dr. Parkes’s experiment on the value 
of alcohol for hard bodily work. 

1 0 How would you judge of the freshness of a fish ? What kind 
of fieli should not be salted ? What kind is the most nutritious ? 
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MANUAL TRAINING.— 20 Marks. Appendix. 

_ .. , Sectionin'., 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. v - 

NIB.— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will IS'' 
read only the first five, answers left micancdled. The Questions. 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, four marks 
being allowed for each. Teachers. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. C* Papers. 


Mr. Headen, District Inspector. New Pro 

1. State your opinion, giving^ reasons, (a) as to tlie period of Eramm< ' 
school life over which manual instruction should extend in the 
primary school, and (b) as to whether the ordinary master of the 

class or a specialist, should have charge of the teaching. 

2. Describe the materials and apparatus required for a course 
of Manual Training in Metal Work ; and explain by aid of draw- 
ings a few specimen exercises suitable for a class beginning. 

3 What position does Drawing occupy in regard to Manual 
Training? In a Drawing Course, when should Object Drawing be 
introduced ? 

4. Distinguish between Manual Instruction and Technical In- 
struction. State the aims of each, and any other circumstances by 
whi'*h they are differentiated. 

5. In what way does Manual Training supplement ordinary 
instruction; and how does it serve the school directly? 

6. Explain how Object Lessons fall under the head of Manual 
Instruction ; and discuss their educational value. 

7. Discuss the bearing of Kindergarten upon the habits of 
observation and of reflection respectively; and hence deduce the 
exact position it should hold in the school curriculum. 

8. It is maintained that the real object of Sloyd is to develop 
pupils physically, mentally, and morally. Explain how it does so in 
each respect. 

9. What precisely do we mean by the Educational value of hand- 
craft? 

1(\ In introducing elementary science into the school course, 
what principles should chiefly guide a teacher as to the branch or 
branches he should teach ? Explain. 


PRACTICAL COOKERY.— 50 Marks nSSSft 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. Band ^3' 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will Papers. 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
Questions in this paper are all of equal value , ten marks 
being allowed for each. 

Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cox, District Inspector. 

1. Meat often has a peculiar taste when baked; how is that 
taste prevented? 

2. In what months are herrings, cod fish, and mackerel in 
season 2 

3. Which joint of mutton is th§ most delicate, and which the 

most profitable ? 

g 2 
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4. Name sis joints of beef, and say which are best for roasting, 
and for boiling. 

5. Which kind of mushrooms are used for stewing, and which 
for making catsup? 

S. What foods are best for broiling? What are the essentials 
for broiling successfully ? 

7. Explain fully how you would make use of a “ stock-pot.” 

8. What is the difference in the method of trussing and stuffing 
a fowl and a goose? 

9. In frying fish, how do you know when the fat is hot enough? 

1 0. What use is made of vinegar in cooking meat ? 


VI.— Questions set to Candidates for Second Division of Third 
Class, and to Candidates seeking admission to Training 
Colleges. 

PENMANSHIP.— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this paper. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Rogers, District Inspector. 

Transcribe: — 

O reader! hast thou stood to see 
The holly tree ? 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise 

As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 

The Curia, as we now see it, dates from the time of Diocletian, 
who reconstructed it after the great fire of Carinus, A.D. 283, and 
gave it the new name of Senatus. I have foimd in the TJffizi afe 
Florence and in the Kunstgewerbe Museum at Berlin, and I have 
already published, many valuable drawings by Antonio da Sangallo, 
Baldassarre and Sallustio Peruzzi, and others, which preserve the 
minutest details of the edifice. 

£ s. d. 

32,970 16 8* 

'458 7 3§ 

67,891 12 10} 


SPELLING AND PUN CTUATION — 40 Marks. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Worsley, District Inspector. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery is the moral feel- 
ing that seems to pervade it. It is associated in the mind with 
ideas of order, of quiet, of sober, well-established principles, of 
hoary usage and reverend custom. Everything seems to be the 
growth of ages of regular and peaceful existence. The old church 
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of remote architecture, -with its low, massive portal, its Gothic Appendix. 
tower, its windows rich with tracery and painted glass, in scrupulous section m. 
preservation, its stately monuments of warriors and worthies of the vl - 
olden time, ancestors of the present lords of the soil; its tombstones, Exami- 
recording successive generations of sturdy yeomanry, whose pro- nation 
geny still plough the same fields, and kneel at the same altar — the Q u estl0D 3 - 
parsonage, a quaint, irregular pile, partly antiquated, but repaired Male 
and altered in the tastes of various ages and occupants — the stile an f ea 
and footpath leading from the churchyard, across pleasant fields, 4> ' — 
and along shady hedge-rows, according to an immemorial right C ‘ I>a P ers - 
of way — the neighbouring village, with its venerable cottages, its New Pro- 
public green, sheltered by trees, under which the forefathers of tframme * 
the present race have sported — the antique family mansion, stand- 
ing apart in some little rural domain, but looking down with a 
protecting air on the surrounding scene : all these common features 
of English landscape evince a calm and settled security, and 
hereditary transmission of homebred virtues and local attachments, 
that speak deeply and touchingly for the moral character of the 
nation. 


,*. GRAMMAR.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — In addition to the question in Parsing and A Italy sis, namely , 
Nos. 1 and 2, which are compulsory, only three questions 
are to be attempted. The Examiner will read only the 
Parsing and Analysis and the first three other answers 
left uncancelled. The questions in this paper are all of 
equal value, twelve marks being allowed for each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Beatty, District Inspector. i 

1. Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 

That proudly rise or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die: 

These here disporting own the kindred soil 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

Parse fully the words in italics. (It is not allowable to parse, 
instead of a word given, one substituted for it.) 

2. Give a complete analysis of the following sentence : 

Bassanio, being so kindly supplied with money by his friend 

Antonio, at the hazard of his life, set- out for Belmont with a 
splendid train. 
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3. Correct (giving reasons) or justify the following expressions:-. 

(«.) Wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best. 

(6.) I think it very masterly written. 

(«•) You , who have forsook your friends, are entitled to an 
confidence. 0 

(d.) It was a pleasure to have received his approbation. 

4. Give, in columns, the Latin prefixes used in English which 

bear the following meanings; and opposite each give a word exeat 
plifying the use: un t/us suit, backward , around , asunder nirik 

to, without. 1 


5. Enumerate the moods of verbs, and define clearly the force 
and use of each. 


6. Name as many adverbs as possible which are compounded of:— 

(1.) A preposition and a noun; 

(2.) A preposition and an adverb. 

7. Frame a sentence to illustrate the rule conveyed by each of 

the following lines : — J 

(!•) In the First Person simply Shall foretells; 

(2.) In Will a threat or else a promise dwells; 

(3.) Shall in the Second and the Third does threat; 

(4.) Will simply then foretells the future feat. 

8. Write down an instance of each of the following:— a simple 
sentence, a compound sentence, a complex sentence; and explain 
clearly how these three kinds of sentences can be distinguished 
from each other. 

9. Should articles be classed as adjectives ? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

10. How would you set about finding the subject or n yininative 
of a verb in cases where there is at first sight some doubt? 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION,— 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this papef. 

N.B . — Only one subject to be attempted. 

Mr. Eabdley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McNeill, District Inspector. 

1. A Summer Excursion. 

2. Great Men of History. 

3. Benefits Forgot. 

“ Ereeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot.” 
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GEOGRAPHY.— 70 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.E . — One of the map-drawing questions is compulsory. In addi 
lion to it only four questions are to be attempted. The 
Examiner will read only the answer to the map-drawing 
question and the first four other answers left uncancelled. 
The questions in this paper are all of equal vulite, fourteen 
marks being assigned to each. 

Mr. Eabdley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Muhphy, District Inspector 

1. Draw an outline map of Ireland, showing as accurately as 
possible the mountain ranges and rivers of Munster. 

2. Mark, on the outline map supplied to you, the several colonies 
of Australia with the chief town in each; Port Philip, Spencer 
Gulf, Horeton Bay ; the rivers Darling and Murray ; the Australian 
Alps. 

3. Explain, with the aid of carefully drawn diagrams, (a) why 
we have winter in the northern hemisphere, when the earth is in 
perihelion; (i) why the earth being attracted by the sun, does not 
fa! into it. 

4. What countries supply the raw material for the textile manu- 
factures of Ulster and of the northern counties of England i 

5. Describe exactly the position of Ceuta, Java, Elba, and Sene- 
gal To what countries do these belong ? 

6. Give a description of (a) the Scotch Highlands, or (b) the 
English Lake District. 

7. What rivers drain Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Gloucester- 
shire ? Name a town on each of these rivers, and say to what it 
owes its importance. 

8. Write concise notes for a class-lesson on one method of finding 
longitude at sea. 

9. Name six important sea-ports in South America, and the 
principal articles of commerce exported from any two of these. 

10. Compare Great Britain, Canada, India, and Australia, as to 
area and population. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.— 70 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted . , one at least from each 
Section A, B, C. The Examiner will read only the fin*, 
five answers left uncancelled. The questions in thin 
paper are alt of equal value , fourteen marks being allowed 
for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McAlister, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Write a short account of “The Saxon Chronicle," explaining 
its two-fold value. * 
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2. Name the authors of the following works, and write a short 
description of any one of them : — 

(a.) “ Legend of Good Women.” 

(6.) “ Areopagitica.” 

(c.) “ lleligio Laid.” 

( d .) “ Rasselas.” 

(e.) “ The Lotos-Eaters.” 

(/.) “ The Shepherd's Calendar.” 

3. Write a short life of Swift, enumerating and describing his 
principal works. 

4. Classify the works of Shakespeare, and mention the principal 
works included in the various classes. 

Section B. 

5. Quote from “The Traveller” the lines in which Holland is 
described. 

6. Complete the couplets of which the following lines form part, 
and annotate the words italicised : — 

(a.) “ Its former strength was hut plethoric ill.” 

( b .) “ Hence ostentation here with tawdry art.” 

(c.) “ And the gay grandsire skilled in gestic lore.” 

( d .) “ And brighter streams than famed Rydaspes glide.” 
(e.) “ And Niagara stuns with thundering sound.” 
if.) Luke's iron crown, and Damiens bed of steel.” 

7. State clearly the context in which the following lines occur, 
adding explanatory notes where necessary : — 

(a.) “ ‘These little things are great to little man.” 

(&.) “ Such is the patriot’s boast where’er we roam.” 

(c.) “ Man seems the only growth that dwindles here.” 

( d .) “ He sits him down, the monarch of a shed.” 

(e.) “ The self-dependent lordlings stand alone.” 

(/.) “ I fly from petty tyrants to the throne.” 

( g .) “ Thus idly rolls their world away.” 


Section C. 

8. Quote, or give the substance of, the passage, in which the 
reasons for Macbeth’s reluctance to murder 1) uncan and the counter 
arguments of Lady Macbeth are enumerated. 

9. Describe the scenes in which Hamlet meets his father’s ghost. 

10. Describe the meeting of Orlando with his brother in the 
forest of Arden, and the result thereof. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE.— 70 Harks. 


Appendix. 

SectionllL, 

VL 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

jg Only five questions to he attempted, of which at least one 

must be selected from the first four. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this “paper are all of equal value , fourteen 
marks being allowed for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McAlister, District Inspector. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

M als 

and Female 
Teachers 

0* Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 
Alterna- 
tive Paper. 


1. Write a short account of “ The Saxon Chronicle,” explaining 
its two-fold value. 

2. .Name the authors of the following works, and write a short 
description, of any one of them : — 

(a.) “ Legend of Good Women.” 

(b.) “ Areopagitica.” 

(c.) “ Religio Laici.” 

( d .) “ Rasselaa.” 

(e.j “ The Lotos-Eaters.” 

(/.) “ The Shepherd’s Calendar.” 

3. Write a short life of Swift, enumerating and describing his 
principal works. 

4. Classify the works of Shakespeare, and mention the principal 
works included in the various classes. 

5. Name the chief works of Rope and Wordsworth, and compare 
their influence on English poetry in point of style and thought. 

6 Illustrate, by quotations from the poems, the remark, 

“ L’ Allegro and li Penseroso present two contrasted views of the 
life of the student.” 

7. Quote the passages in which Milton describes the power of 
music. 

8. Comment on the words italicised in the following lines, and 
in each case complete the couplet: — 

(a.) “ And he, by Friar's lantern led.” 

(6.) “The fickle pensioners of Morpheus' train.” 

(c.) “ Sober, steadfast, and demure." 

( d .) “ I hear the far-off curfew sound.” 

(e.) “ With thrice great Hermes , or unsphere.” 

(/.) “ In unreproved pleasures free.” 

\g.) “ There let Hymen oft appear.” 

9. Complete the couplets in which the following lines occur, and 
annotate the words italicised: — 

(a.) “ The swain mistrustless of his smutted face.” 

(&.) “ The sad historian of the pensive plain ” 

(c.) “ Careful to see the mantling bliss go round.” 

(d.) “ On Torno's cliff or Fambamarca’s side.” 

( e .) “ How do thy potions with insidious joy.” 

(/.) “ The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill.” 

10. (a.) In what year was the ** Deserted Village ” published ? 

(b.) In what metre is it written? 
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ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner 

read only the first five answers left uncancelled The 
questions m this paper are all of equal value, tj, v 
marks being assigned to each. Brief explanatory notes 
of your work should he given. y es 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. D. P. Fitzgekald, District Inspector. 

1. A bankrupt's dividend being at the rate of 11s. 11 d in the t 

how much is lost by a creditor who has sold him 10 civt. 2 » 
14 lbs. of goods at £1 65. 8 d. per cwt. ? ^ 

2. If 7-59 of £22J is the cost of 3 acres 2 roods, how much laud 
can be bought for If of *5 of £24 63. 

3. A sells a horse to B for £170, thus losing 15 per cent.- B 
sells the horse at a price which would have given A a gain of 15 
per cent. Find B’s gain, and his gain per cent. 

4. Resolve into prime factors, and then find the Greatest Com- 
mon Measure of 1332, 1480, and 9250. 

Find their least Common Multiple by this means. 

5. State and explain fully the method employed in multiplying 

one decimal by another, using as an example, • 06 by ■ 008. 6 

6 When am income is less than £500, income-tax is not charged 
on the first £160; if the mcomc-tax is 8 d. in the £, find the net 
mcome of a man who has £15,528 invested in 3 per cents at 96 

7. Explain the terms True Discount, Commercial Discount, and 
Present Worth. 

obtained Cleaily iow tlle true discount on a sum of money is 

8. Simplify — 

’i a 9 


J 


fill) 

121 


2J + 6| _P83 of -43i8 


&-(*-*)■ 1*1873 

9 If a mile be equivalent to 1,600 metres, find the number of 
square metres m 3 j acres. 

iO. A and B together could do a piece of work in 6 days: they 
work together for 4 days and then A ceases to work; B working 
alone takes 5 additional days to finish. In what time could each 


Temate 

Teachers. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B .— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions m this paper are all of equal value, twenty 
mar vs being assigned to each. Brief explanatory notes 
of your work should be ~ - - 


Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. D. P. Fitzgerald, District Inspector. 

1. By selling tea at 3s. 4 d. per lb. a merchant gains • 25 of his 
outlay j find bis gam or loss per cent, if he sells at 3a. per lb. 

2. Express 3 galls. 2 qts. 1 J pts. as the decimal of 2 ■ 36 bushels. 
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3. State and explain fully the method of dividing a whole number seetimTur 
by a decimal, using as an example 64 by -025. *" yl ** 

4 A train left London at 10 o’clock a.m., travelling at a uniform Kxaiiii- 
rate which, if sustained, would cause it to reach Edinburgh, 400 nat'iou" 
miles distant, at 8 o’clock p.m. After 3| hours it was delayed for Q uesti " ,,s * 
30 minutes, and for the following two hours proceeded at but three- Female 
fourths of its former speed. At what rate must it complete the Tecuihers - 
journey so as to reach Edinburgh at 10 o’clock p.m. ? C a Pare, a. 

5. A mail in receipt of an income, £160 of which is untaxed, Nev 7^. 0 _ 
finds that an increase of 2d. in the £ income-tax reduces his neb trammc. 
income by £2 12s. 6 d . ; what is his gross income? 

6. What principal lent for 3f years at 3 per cent, would, at 
simple interest, amount to £152 5s. o^d. ? 

7. A can build a wall in 7^ days, and B in 10 days. They work 
together for 3 days, then B ceases to work; in how many addi- 
tional days will A complete it ? 

8. Simplify — 

4-285714 of 3-4 -43 of -625 of 461538 

lfV of 2428571. X . 2 x (l — $)?*$ 

9. Find, by Practice, the cost of 27 sq. yds. 6 sq. ft. 108 sq. in. 
at £2 17s. 6d. per sq. yard. 

10. How much money must be invested in 3 per cent. Consols 
at 105, so that the net annual income after payment of 8 d. in tho 
£ income-tax may be £290 ? 


.ALGEBRA.— 70 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 


Male 
Teachers . 


N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this •paper are all of equal value, fourteen 
marks being allowed for each. 


Mr. Eakdley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McClintock, District Inspector. 


1. If m and. n be positive whole numbers, show that — 
(1.) a m xa n =a m+n . 

(2.) a” x b”~(ab) n . 


2. Solve the equation — 

x 4- 2 2x- 3 

a^2 + 2(a- if 

3. Extract the square root of — 


= 3| 


at 2a 
b* 1 


4 a 3 

T 


i 2 


4 b 2 + 


6a 2 , 6b 


b 2 


+ — - 12ab + 4 + 0. 


4. Bind the elementary factors of — 

(1.) a?y 2 + 3 x 2 y - x 2 y* — 3xy* + 2x - 2y. 
(2.) 2x 5 -54x 2 . 
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Appendix. 

Section EH., 
VI. 


5. Reduce + | to its lowest terms. 

oUaJ d - l 9a:- -i- l 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

C 9 Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


6. Find the Least Common Multiple of — 

* 2 - 1 , x 3 — 1, and x 3 + 2a; 2 + 2a; + 1 . 

7. Solve the equations — 

i(s' + f)-K*+2)=i T V. 

K x + y) - V + 2 = 3(2z - y) - (4s + £). 

8. Si A’s money were increased by 20 shillings he would have 
four times as much as B, but if B’s money were diminished by 10 
shillings he would have one-sixth as much as A had at first. Find 
the sum possessed by each. 

9. Two persons have the same income ; the first lays by one-sixth 
of bis income each year, but the second, by spending £120 per 
annum more than the first, finds himself £80 in debt at the end of 
four years? What is the income of each? 

10. Simplify — 


3 

3a; -5y 


+ 


1-2 y 
3x- - oxy 


1 


x-y- 


W • 

'6x — 2y 


Female 

Teachers. 


ALG-EBRA. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 


N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value, ten marks 
being allowed for each. 


Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McClintock, District Inspector. 


1. Solve the equation — 

x 3 x - 1 
x - 5 x - 3 

2. Extract the square root of — 

4a 2 _ 4 4ac b 2 _ 3Gr& 2 be 
b* 1 ‘Fa 2 ~W~ 

3. Find the elementary factors of — 

{a.) 3a; 3 - x 2 y - 27 xy 2 + 9y 3 . 

{b.'J a 2 + 6a6 + 96 2 -• 4c 2 + 4ccf - d 2 . 

4. Find the Greatest Common Measure of — 


"56' 


. , 186 . 
- + — + c- 


2 -18c + 81. 


4a: 4 + 2a: 3 — 1 8a: 2 + 3a: — 5 
and 6a: 5 - 4a: 4 - 1 la; 3 - 3a; 2 - 3a; - 1 . 

5. Find the Least Common Multiple of — 

2x 3 - 3a; 2 , 4a; 3 - 9a;, and 8a; 4 - 12a; 3 - 18a: 2 + 27at. 
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6. Solve the equations — 


x + y 2y - rc__o 

7 ' 3 

2x + T 

7. A and B have £50 between them. If A were to lose one- 
third of his money, and B were to lose one-fourth of his, they would 
have only £34 10s. between them. How much has each ? 

8. A lb. of tea and 10 lbs. of sugar cost 5s., but they would cost 
6s. 9 d. if the price of sugar were to rise 50 per cent, and of tea 20 
per cent. Find the price per lb. of each. 

9. Simplify — 

( x l- \\ (JL. - + (-* + **. 

\tr J \v-y J W + yt-xy 


Appendix. 

Section III., 
VI. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

C 3 Papers. 

Nevr Pro- 
gramme. 


-■) 


10. If 2s= 





-f- 2/ 

a? + y 3 

=a + b + c, prove that — 


GEOMETRY.— 70 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted , of which three must 
be in Section A and two in Section B. The Examiner will 
read only the first five answers left uncancelled. The 
questions in this paper are all of equal value , fourteen 
■marks being assigned to each. 

Only geometrical solutions will be accepted. 

Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cussen, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Construct a rectangle equal to a given pentagon. 

2. Equal triangles on equal bases which form parts of the same 
right line, and on the same side of the line, are between the same 
parallels. Prove this. 

3. From a given point draw a right line equal to a given finite 
right line. Do this by joining the point to the end of the line 
most remote from it. 

4. If there be two lines, one of which is divided into any number 
of parts, the rectangle contained by the two lines is equal to the 
sum of the rectangles contained by the undivided line and the 
several parts of the divided line. Prove. 
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Section III.. 
VI. 

K.vnmi- 

i iitioii 

Qu< strong. 

Male 

Teachers 

Ca Pai era. 

Ne v Pro- 
gramme 


5. Prove that if a right line he divided into any two parts the 
sum of the squares on the whole line and either segment is equal 
to twice the rectangle contained by the whole line and that 
segment, together with the square on the other segment. 

6 In any triangle, the square on any side subtending an acute 
angle is ess than the sum of the squares on the sides containing 
that angle, by twice the rectangle contained by either of them 
and the intercept between the acute angle and the foot of the 
perpendicular on it from the opposite angle. Prove. 

Section B. 


7. Any two external bisectors and the third internal bisector of 
the angles of a triangle are concurrent. Prove. 

S. Describe a right-angled isosceles triangle equal to a riven 
rectilineal figure. 6 

9. If two opposite sides of a quadrilateral figure are parallel the 
straight line which joins the middle points of these two sides will bisect 
the figure. Prove. 

10. In a righbangled triangle if a perpendicular be drawn from 
the right angle to the hypotenuse, the square on either of the other 
sides is equal to the rectangle contained by the hypotenuse and the 
segment of it adjacent to that side. Prove, 


GEOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B .— Only five questions to he attempted, of which three must be in 
Section A and two in Section 11. The. Examiner will read 
only the first five answers left nncancelled. The questions in 
t ns paper are all of equal value, ten marks being assigned 
to each. 


Only geometrical solutions will he accepted. 

Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cussen, District Inspector. 


1. Prove that if the square on one side of a triangle be equal to 

that'sMels a ri^rangle” sides, the angle opposite to 

tiAS the side BC of a triangle ABC he produced to D, prove that 
the exterior angle ACD ,s greater than the interior angle ABC. 

Ride's t ™ n § le , s hav ® two Sld es Of one respectively equal to two 

des of the other Ip-ut the contained angle of one greater than the 

anvh ht “f 6 vl tb ® , otber ’ the base of that wl >ieh has the greater 
angle is greater than the base of the other. Prove. . 

4. Construct a square equal to a given rectilineal figure. 
r y i 71 6 a Saveli finite straight line into two segments, so that the 
ec angle contained by the whole line and one segment may be equal 
to the square on the other segment. 3 4 

contetoeTv.wv.* U i a be divid . ed into segments, the rectangle 
on that ipJm t w °I® hne and either segment is equal to the square 
scents . ^ ’ Sether with tbe rect amgle contained by^ the 
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B. 

7. A straight line is drawn bisecting a parallelogram ABCD, and 
meeting the sides AD and BC at E anct F, and then the straight lines 
EB and CE are drawn : show that the triangles EBP and CEB are 
equal. 

8. Prove that the sum of the two sides of a triangle is greater than 
twice the line drawn from the vertex to the middle point of the base. 

9. Prove that the sum of the squares on the two sides of a triangle 
is equal to twice the square on half the base, together with twice the 
square on the line drawn from the vertex to the middle point of the 
Lasc. 

10. Divide a given straight line into two parts so that the rectangle 
contained by them may be equal to the square on a given straight 
line which is less than half the hue to be divided. 


MENSURATION. — 30 Marks (for Females, 50). 
One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


N.B.— Only five questions to he attempted. The Examiner trill read 
only the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value , six marks (for Females ten) 
being assigned to each. 

■ Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. M ‘Glade, District Inspector. 

1. A rectangular garden is to be cut from a rectangular field, so 
as to contain three-quarters of an acre ; one side of the field is taken 
for one side of the plot, and measures 24 chains; find the length of 
the other side in yards. 

2. The diagonals of a quadrilateral measure 750 links and 600 links 
respectively, and they are at right angles. Required the area of the 
quadrilateral in acres, &c. 

3. The sides of a pentagon, taken in order, are 26, 28, 36, 18, and 
24 chains, and the two diagonals measured from the intersection of 
the first and last sides, are each 30 chains; find the area of the 
pentagon. 

4. Given one leg of a right-angled triangle = 12 yards, and the 
perpendicular let fall from the right angle on the hypothenus* 
- 4 tit yards ; find the area of the triangle. 

5. If the breadth of a rectangular field, which is 75 yards long, 
were increased by 10 yards, then its area would be 3 roods 28 square 
perches 23 square yards; find its breadth. 

6. The cost of a field, in the shape of a trapezoid, at £60 per acre, 
is £312 7s. Qd. ; the parallel sides are 17 chains and 12 chains 
75 links; ascertain the perpendicular distance between them. 

7. A straight line drawn from one angular point of a triangular- 
shaped marrti to a point in the opposite side measures If miles, and 
the perpendiculars from the other two angles on that line or that line 
produced measure 48 and 52 respectively. What is the acreage of 
the marsh? 


Appendix. 

Section III., 
VI 

K xanri- 

rnuim 

t^uestious. 

Female 

Teachers. 

C 2 Papers 

New pro- 
gramme. 


Male 

and Female 
Teachers. 
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App:nUx. 8. There are two upright pillars on a horizontal plane, whose 
Section hi., heights are, respectively, 44 feet and 33 feet. A ladder 55 feet long 
Zt placed on the plane at a certain point between, them can just reach 
Exami- the top of either. Required the distance between the tops of the 
Questions P^ ars - 

ue LL ' 9. The diagonal of a square court is 30 yards ; find the exact cost 

andFefnale g 1 ' ave ^& the court at the rate of a shilling for nine square yards. 

Teachers. 10. Find in chains the perimeter of an equilateral triangle which 

C 2 Papers, contains 17-32 acres. 


New Pro- 
gramme. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — 40 Marks (for Females — 50). 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 


N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted , one of which must be either 
No. 1 or No. 2. The Examiner will read only the first five 
answers left uncancelled , or the first four only if the condition 
as to Question 1 or Question 2 be not fid filled. The questions 
in this paper are all of equal value , eight marks being allowed 
for each. 

Mr. Eardlev, Head Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 


1. Journalise the following entries: — • 

Jan. 1. Cash on hand, 

Cash in bank, ....... 

Goods, 

Bills receivable, ...... 

I owe R. Boyle, 

„ 2. Sold for cash to W. Clarke, goods, 

„ 3. Paid R. Boyle — £ s. d. 

J. Stuart’s acceptance, . . . 55 0 0 

Cheque for balance of debt, . . 33 0 0 


4. Sold goods to W. Clarke, ..... 

5. Bought of D. Joues, goods, . 

and paid him on account W. Greer’s accept- 
ance, due this day, ..... 

6. Accepted D. Jones’s draft at 3 months, 
Discounted J. Taylor’s acceptance for £80, and 

received in cash, 

8. Value of goods on hand, ..... 


£ s. d. 
60 0 0 
300 0 0 
168 0 0 
200 0 0 
88 0 0 
65 0 0 


88 0 0 
48 0 0 
80 0 0 

50 0 0 
100 0 0 

77 0 0 
162 0 0 


2. Post these transactions into the necessary Ledger Accounts, and 
close the Accounts. 


o. On which side of each of the following Accounts must the 
balance (if any) fall: — Cash, Tea, Bills Payable, R ills Receivable? 
Give the reason in each case. 

4. What do the Dr. and Or. sides of the Stock, Profit and Loss, 
and Balance Accounts, respectively, show? 

5. Explain and journalise the following entry:— 

£ s. d. 

Drawn on Robert Smyth, in favour of Castellaine and 

Co., at 31 days, 282 0 0 

Discount allowed by Castellaine and Co., .* ! 3 3 10 
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6 John Thomson, owing me £90, becomes bankrupt, and pays 
7s 6d. in the pound. Give the entries made in my Ledger when I 
close his account. 

7 William Thomson accepts my draft on him for £120 : 1 give this 
acceptance to R. Robinson, in part payment of goods worth £170, 
leaving the remainder duo. Journalise the transaction. 

S What journal entry is made by a debtor when he compounds 
with his creditors and pays part of his debts for the whole? 

9 When I give several sorts of goods for several other sorts, either 
of equal, greater, or less value; how do I journalise? 

10. Received of Thomas Sherlock and Co., in payment of salt. 

£ J 

J. Tottenham’s note, due 4th February, 

Cash, . ■ • - • 

Discount for two months interest, 


Appendix. 

Section TJ1.. 
VL 

Exumi- 

natian 

Quastions. 

Malt 

and Female 
Teachers. 

C 3 Papers. 

New Pro- 
gramme. 


40 0 
34 6 
0 15 


75 0 0 


Journalise this entry. 


AGRICULTURE.— 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


Male 

Teachers. 


NB .-Only Jive questions to be attempted. The Examine,- will read 
only the first fine answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value, eight marks being allowed 
for each. 


Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 
Mr. Kelly, District Inspector. 


1. Write notes on the manuring of green crops. 

2. Contrast the relative merits of winter oats and rye as a crop 
with which to sow vetches. 


3. Discuss the correctness 
usually regarded as weeds are 


of the statement that many 
really good pasture plants. 


plants 


4. Give a short account of composts. 

5. Describe the method of sowing and the method of storing beet. 

6 Enumerate the principal qualities of sheep fescue. 

7. Specify the common ailments to which horses are subject, and 
indicate their causes. 

8. State fully the proper method of treating pigs intended 
bacon. 

9. What implements are used in. cheese making? Specify t e use 
of each. 

10. Explain fully two methods of removing milk from freshly 

churned butter. H 
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Appendix to Sixty-seventh Report of Commissioner s [, 900 

AGRICULTURE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B.— I Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner . 

only the first five answers left uncancelled. The questwZZ* 
Ous paper are all of equal value, ten marks bL a 7oZ 


Dr. Moran, Head Inspector. 
Kelly, District Inspector 


o' «n*V' h / t , you fcn<>w of thousand-headed kale 
. .V' Llch * e S 18 ™ cro P® should not be allowed to tiller! Wk 
" injurious m this case! How is the tillering prevented! 7 

o. Specify, with explanatory notes, the changes thatMder mL 
goes in the process of ensilaging. 5 oaaer under- 

4. When should brocoli be sown! What kind of j 

require ? How is it protected from frost ?' ^ d d<MS ll 

bbncSdt* “““ Sea " kale t0 ™ t0 Seed? How * ^is vegetable 

6. Describe a suitable compost for annuals or biennials to h. m. 
m your flower garden. How is it applied? * *“ be ^°™ 

o' q“ e f wb , at y° u ktt0 7 of the West Highland breed of cattle 
9 n^r f L rt pnn ° lpa P r °P erties of the Cochin China poultry 
have atS Z ^ ^ 


Hale 

and Female 
Teachers. 


THEORY OF METHOD.— 100 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 


itLTfT t0 ^ atte ; mpted - T,le «« read 

thU Z five ansivers left uncancelled. The questions in 

for each ^ ^ ValW ’ tWmty marh bein 9 aUmci 


Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector 
Mr. Hughes, District Inspector. 


play W at rs e un teacher exerdse over children during 

2. In what wavshould a c ° ,mmence ?\ ent of the succeeding lesson? 

s«s 

and higher classes ? * °° ' b<5 USed m teach mg Grammar to Fourth 

5. Write notes of a lesson on Salt, or on a Pin 

in 7Sr be made - ** 
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7. In the higher classes a reading lesson has mainly four objects in 
view. What are they 1 

8. Describe the different stages by which you would teach the con- 
struction of maps to pupils. 

9. Describe the method recommended for teaching the four elemen- 
tary Arithmetical Tables. 

10. Indicate the proper methods of securing obedience. Into what 
errors are unskilful teachers liable to fall in this matter? 


NEEDLEWORK.— 100 Marks. 

Time allowed, seven hours. 

Mr. Strong e, Head Inspector. 

Miss Prendergast, Directress of Needlework. 

Sewing (40 Marks). 

As a test of proficiency in this branch, candidate will have to 
execute, on material supplied by Superintendent, a specimen of each 
of the following: — Hemming , top-sewing (a seam, top-sewn on one 
side and hemmed down on the other), stitching, runn ing (a seam, run 
and felled, and a tuck), a buttonhole (barred at each end); sewing on 
gathers (also known as “ stocking-on ”) ; one buttonhole, and one inch 
of each of the stitches will suffice as samples, and candidate will do 
well not to exceed the amount mentioned, as, by increasing it, she 
will encroach upon the time allotted to other branches of the subject. 
A small patch (about one inch and a half square) is to he tacked on, 
and sewn round one-quarter of the outer and one-quarter of the inner 
side, so as to complete one corner of the patch. Candidate’s exami- 
nation number is to be plainly marked upon an unworked portion of 
the specimen, 


Knitting and Darning (20 Marks). 

Candidate, having provided herself with a piece of knitting in pro- 
gress, viz., the leg of a baby’s sock, with heel begun, is required t-o 
turn and complete this heel in the presence of the Superintendent, 
picking up stitches for foot, and knitting three or four rounds of it, 
narrowing for instep. The sock should have, securely stitched to it, 
a label about one inch broad and one inch and a half long, of white 
tape or calico, clearly marked with candidate’s examination number. 
Before beginning to turn the heel of the sock, candidate will present 
it to the Superintendent, to be marked by him. (The candidate must 
h careful not to neglect doing this.) 

The Superintendent will supply candidate with, a small piece of 
stocking web, which, for convenience of working, she can tack (right 
side down) upon paper, cutting a square out of the middle of the 
paper to enable her to see the progress of the dam upon the right 
side, as she works on the wrong. She is to dam a round hole , not 
smaller than a threepenny-piece nor larger than a sixpence , running 
tho darn in each direction to about half an inch beyond the hole, and 
leaving short loops for shrinkage. Both sock and dam, when finished 
3X3 to be firmly attached by a few strong stitches to the specimen of 
sewing. • ; 

h 2 
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Appendix. Cutting-out and Dressmaking (40 Marks). 

Section III., .p. 

VL Paper for these tests will he supplied. Cutting-out specimens are 
Exami- to be tacked together with needle and thread ; no pins are to he left k 
nation them. Candidate will be required to cut out two articles viz. aeirf s 
Questions, chemise, and a man’s shirt. The candidate is at liberty ’to cut tte== 
Female articles full or half size, as she pleases. On each she will mark dk" 
Teachers, tlnctly her examination number. 

C J Papers. In dressmaking , candidate is required to cut out a closely-Jtthio 
WSo- bodice fo1 ' a S rown person, with long sleeves, and to mark it with her 
gramme, number. One-half of the bodice and one sleeve will be accepted a 
a sufficient test. Pattern is to be tacked together. 

She is requested to comply as exactly as possible with all require- 
ments mentioned above. ' 


Male 

and Femalt 
Teachers. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 
One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner loill read 
only the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value , ten marks being allowed for 
each. 

Br. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Craig, District Inspector. 

T3io work may he done in pencil. The solutions must be strictly 
geometrical, and not the result of calculation or trial. All construc- 
tion lines should he shown. 

A single accent {') signifies feet ; a double acceut (") inches. 

Put the number of the question before your answer. 

1. Make any four-sided figure, ABCB, and take any point E, ■within 
it. Join EA, EB, EC, EB. Divide EA into three equal parts, in 
the points 1, 2. By the aid of your set squares, draw lines through 
1 and 2 parallel to AJB and cutting BE. Again, through the pointa 
of division of BE, draw parallels to BC, and so continue round the 
figure until they meet the first divided line, AE, in points 1 and 2. 

2. Construct a triangle — base 2", altitude 2'5", and vertical 
angle 40°. 

3. Draw three circles of 1", 1-25", and 1-75" radii, each circle touch- 
ing the other two. 

t The raean proportional between two lines is 1 ’5" long. One of 
the lines is 2*5" in length, find the length of the other line. 

5. Construct an equilateral triangle having an altitude of 3". 

6. Draw two circles, P and Q, diameters 2" and 1*5" ; distance 
between centres=2'5". Draw an interior tangent to the two circles. 

7. Construct a scale of 1-5" to 3', to measure 10', showing feet and 
inches. Mark on this scale a distance of 2' 9". 

8. Draw a straight line 2 '5" long and construct a regular octagon 
on it. 
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9 Construct a triangle having a perimeter of 7", the sides to he in 
the given proportion of 4 ; 5 : 7. 

10 Draw a line AO, 2'5" long. At G construct an angle ACD= 
In CD tote a point B, so that OB = Dio , and with B as centre 

Tun as radius, describe a circle. Describe another circle passing 
through A, enclosing the given circle B, and touching the latter at the 

point 0. 


Ill 


VOCAL MUSIC (TONIC SOL-FA).— 25 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

vb -Only jive questions to be attempted. The SxB.rn.ner will read 
* ' ' on fy the ji rs t five answers left uncancelled. 1 he questions m 
th is paper are all of equal value, Jive marks being assigned 
to each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Goodman, Examiner in Music. 

1. State the Mental Effect of each of the notes contained in the 

Chord of Fah. . 

2. Arrange the following in ascending order of pitch, beginning 
■with tho lowest : — • 

f in Key D ; r in Key lib ; t, in Key A ; 1 in Key E ; 

Sj in Key B. 

3 Give two examples of each of the following Intervals : -Major 
Second; Perfect Fifth; Minor Third; Major Seventh; Minor Sixth. 

4. Explain how Two, Three, and Four Pulse Measures differ from 
each other with respect to Accent. 

5. la) Re-write the following in Two Pulse Measure, halving the 
value of each note and rest, and ( b ) give the tune names of the 
passage when so written : — 

{|n :-.r I d : t, |d :r.n | r : } 

{|l.s : f | r nu.r I d I - 11} 

6 Write the following in Three Pulse Measure. Begin with a 
strong pulse. Tho figures indicate duration m pulses or fractions ot 
a pulse: — 

l| i f i 2 i iiiiiiif 1 1 1 

d r m f s rest s 1 t d 1 r 1 d t 1 s rest n. 

T. Write below the note f 1 the following Intervals 

(a) Minor Seventh ; (b) Diminished Fifth ; (c) Minor Third ; 
(d) Minor Sixth ; (e) Minor Second. 

8 . Name the Great, the Small, and the Little Steps of the Scale, 
and state which Step is most, and which is least, Dissonant. 

9. Which is the highest and which the lowest Key? How would 
you find from a C 1 tuning fork the key-note of a tune marked 
Key F? 

10. Define the terms : —Scale, Octave, Interval, Tritone, Key-tone. 
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Appendix to Sixty. month Report of Oormioaione* 

VOCAL MUSIC (STAFF UOTATIOH).-25 Marks 


One hom’ and a half allowed for this 


paper. 


N.B .— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examine ■„ 

O'dy the first five answers left uncancelled fh , ^ 

zt:x mKr are aU of equai 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Goodman, Examiner in Music 

Major 

below, and (6) a Diatonic semi J e 1“ ihl not^T*' 0 Semitac 


2. Name the following Intervals • - 
M (j) (c) ' 



3. Write over the note 


=B the following Intervals: 


(a) a major third ; lb) a diminished fifth ■ /A 
minor seventh ; (e) a major second. ' ( ) ““y 01 ' Slxti ; W» 


and'rest^* 6 ftUoWintt “ * time ’ the value of each 


note 




' O . - 

— I z=Sz 


(«) 


5. Bar the following in accordance with the time signatures^- 

m 


& - & «• — 1 G>—et c 


-P - 






(:•. 2 ,'cj ■ 


g '~ 




6. Transpose the following into the Key of D 




— £P- &—OI 0>--2 — M 




— e> 


Jo P1 T a r SS ( | +) 0Ve M the Weak acceilts in <*e lowing bars 
J— ^[j w 




-J_f] 0 


( £ )2_ 


-H 
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8 Write a bar in each of the following times, each bar to consist of 
at least rive notes : — f, f , f , J. 

9. Write the Key Signatures of the Scales of which the Tonics are 
a perfect fourth (a) above and (6) below the note 


S! 


w 

1U. Explain the following terms : 
Tutti . 


Appendix. 

Section III., 
VL 

Exami- 
nation 
Questions. 

Hale 

a j ta t t and Female 

- Andante , Dolce, hortt, Largo , Teachers. 

Ca, Papers. 

New Pro 
gramme. 


HISTORY OR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— 50 Marks. 
One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 


Only Jive questions to be attempted. The Examiner mill read 

only the Jirst five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value, ten marks being assigned 
to each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Lynam, District Inspector. 

(Dates are to be supplied in all cases.) 

1. Give a brief account of the occupation of Britain by the 
Romans. What was the cause of their withdrawal? 

2. When was the Battle of Hastings or Senlac fought ? Who were 
the leaders on both sides? Why did William the Hirst receive the 
title of Conqueror? 

3. Who was the leader of the Third Crusade? Mention some of 
his chief exploits. 

4. When and where did the English first land in Ireland? Give 
a short account of the cause of their coming, with the names of the 
English generals, and the places they conquered. 

5. Write a brief biography of Joan of Arc. 

• 6. Describe the circumstances under which the Wars of the Roses 
were brought to an end. 

7. What was the claim of James I. to the Crown of England? 

8. Give an account of Poyning’s Law. 

9. Describe the events leading up to the Declaration of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States. 

10. Give the date of the Battle of Waterloo. What nations were 
engaged in it? State some of its results in European politics. 

LATIN. — 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions are to be attempted , one at least from each 
Section — A, B, C, D. The Examiner will read only the 
first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in this paper 
are all of equal value, eight marks being allowed for each. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Morgan, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Translate into English: — 

Multa ab Caesare in earn sententiam dicta sunt, quaTe negotio 
desistera non posset, et neque suam neque populi Romani consuetu- 
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Apvjniu. dinem pati, uti optime meritos sodos desereret, neque se iud,W 
Section in., Galliam potaus esse -Ariovisti, quam populi Romani R e ll 0 „ 

Pi esse Arvei-nos et Rutenos ab Q. Fabio Maximo, quibus popdt 
kxzu,,. Eomauus ignovisset, neque m provindam redegisset, neque stineE 
Questions. Quod si antiquissimum quodque ternpus spectari oror 

,T7 teret ’ P°P uh Romam justissmium esse in Gailia imperium ■ si judici™ 
aiiFmai , senafcus observan oporteret, liberam debere esse Galliam quam 2 
Teachers. Victam SU13 legibus uti voluisset. ’ “ ueil ° 

C a Papers. Parse ignovisset , victam. 

2. Translate into English : — 

Bello Helvetdonun confecto, totdus fere Galliae legati, princin ea 
cmtatum, ad Gaesarem gratulatum couvenenuit: Intelleg-ere JL 
tametsi pro vetenbus Helvetiorum injuriis populi Romani ab bis 
poenas bollo repetisset^ tamen earn rem non minus ex usu teirae 
Galliae, quam populi Romani aceidisse ; propterea quod eo consilio 
floi entissunus rebus domos suas Helvefcn reliquissent, utd toti Galliae 
bellum mferrent, unperioque potirentur, locumque domidlio ex mam 
copia dehgerent, quern ex omni Gallia opportunissimum ^ 
bdterenfc SSlmUm Jud * CaSsmt ’ rell l uas que oivitates stipendiaries 
Parse gratulatum , aceidisse. 

Section B. 

3. Decline vulnus, Jilius, manus. 

4. Compare frugi, novus, senex, veins, benevolus. 

5. What different parts of the verb may reqere and rexerit be! 
oulqZm! lJartlCI1,le oifero ‘ imperative of dico, and present indicative 

m etior,°recT te ^ am,SS0 ' scindo > ««*> W», spondee, seco, 


Section C. 

7. Translate into English: 

(a.) Constat ad salutem civium inventas esse leges. 

CoiporS^ 3 ’ n ° bili S ™ ere natUS ' fuit * et 

(c.) Mihtum est duci parere. 

{d.) Non licet sui commodi causa nocere alter! 

(e.) Turres denis pedibus quam muri altiores sunt. 

8. Translate into English : — 

audiebafc. ^ ^ ^° Ca ^ acere co ^pit-j quibus in locis esse Gemanos 
Confectis < l uarum ca ^ a transducer 
in ( Gaffiam rte5t 1 SLqLiesS atem pr ° fectum arbitratus 56 
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Section D. 

9. Translate into Latin: — 

(a.) We know that the sun is much greater than the earth. 

(b.) We shall have to use words. 

(c.) All hate him who is unmindful of kindness. 

(d ) There are some who think that Crassus was not ignorant of 
these things. 

10. Translate into Latin: — 

(a.) Csesar was not distant from the enemy more than twelve miles. 
(b.) He allowed himself three days’ time to effect this. 

(c.) Seventy-four of our cavalry were slain in this encounter. 

(d.) When he called the merchants together he could not ascertain 
how large the island was. 
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FRENCH. — 10 Marks. 


One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

jj, Q n ly five questions are to be attempted, one at least from each 

Section A, B, G , D. The Examiner will read only the first five 

answers left uncancelled. The questions in this paper are all 
of equal value, eight murks being allowed for each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Wyse, District Inspector. 


Section A. 

1. Translate into English: — 

L’etude approfondie du rnonde ramene toujours ceux qui l ont faite 
avec fruit a paraitre simples et sans pretentions: en sorte que Ion 
travaille queiquefois longtemps pour- arriver au point par ou Ion 
devrait comniencer. Prascovie, simple en effet et sans pretentions, 
n’avait besom d'aucun effort pour le paraitre, et ne se trouvait jamais 
deplacee dans la bonne soeiete. Un jugeinent sam, un esprit juste et 
naturel, suppleaient a son ignorance profonde de touts chose, et 
souvent ses reponses inattendues et felines deconcerterent les 
indiscrete. — La J eune Sibei'ienne. 


2. Translate into English: — 

Cette scene effrayamte, et plus encore la crainte de la voir se 
renouveler, la tdnrent longtemps eveillee. Cependant, lorsquelle 
reconnut a leur respiration bruyante que ses hotes s’et-aient endormis, 
elle se tranquillisa peu a peu, et, la fatigue l’emportant sur la irayeur, 
ells s’endormit elle-meme profondeinent. II etait grand jour lorsque 
la vieille la reveilla. EUe descendit du poele, et fut tout etonn.es 
de lui trouver, ainsi qu’a son mart, un air plus naturel et plus affable. 
E.le voulait partir; ils la retinrent pour lui dormer a manger. La 
vieille en fit aussitot les preparatifs avec beaucoup plus d ompresse- 
ment que la veille. — La J eune Siberienne. 
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Appendix to Sixty-seventh Report of Commissioner* 

Section B. 

Translate into French. : . 

(a.) Nobody saw him come into the house. 

>,< y* 1S three y ears sin °e my grandmother died 

d) \Vi7 S 7617 T.T “ the ach ° o1 ^ morning. 

[d.) Will you send them to me to-morrow? S 

4. Translate into French : 

tl °’? locl!: Was ifc ’ when y° u left the room? 

(b.) Is he not as tall as his brother* 

y-\ ^° me m > please, and sit down 
[d.) Would you rather go to Prance or to Spain? 

C rr , , . Section C. 

6. Translate into English: 

(a.) II faut profiler du beau temps pour sortir 

' i e n R X S Ti S PaS qUe ™ us “ «"** b^soin. 

wv -il nait de bon cosur. 

(cl.) II a fait de son mieux. 

6. Translate into English : 

? V u tenaifc debout pres de ma chaise. 
b. Faites savoir es nouvelles a wotre pere 

}A A,fw a P “i Urd que ^habitude. ' 

(a.) yuest-ce que cela veut dire? 

Section D. 

adj d CtiTCS if the feminine form:- 

aro used. ' *’ ; aad the forms ncmvel, fol, 

also of^the ^Present ^subjunctiro^ of Presmt indicative, and 
fairs. 1 CUve ot -—apercevoir, vouloir, perdre, 

from 20 to 30. 4110 car ^ umt the ordinal numerals in French 

tense of the nflJbve^l. rb“ Tjve?™ 1 * 1 ™ f ° ,m ’ Present P^et 


IRISH. — 40 Marks. 

N b 0, r W “ d a half alIowed for this paper 
IN.E .— Only fi ve questions are to be attemntel . , ' . 

Section— A, BCD n'b p em Pf ed > one at least from, each 
five answers left uneanceU^T^ W the M 
ofeqioa, ^ eight ^ fr 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Lehane, District Inspector. 

i m , , . Section A. 

lranslate into Irish:- 

Kd 6 you 3 W that manlr^T' 11 “ ^ d * - the bam. 
You ought to go Lw the nilt is ^ 2 at tha d0OT? 
a dark night'. ’ conung on us, and it will be 
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Ji? 


Section B. 

2. Translate into Englisli : — • 

“ CCn b-puil p'on in bap tongaib ? ap Tbapmum.” “ CCra ” ap 
pan. “ “Od tn-bcri dit pib conna police no cabaipn aniac/ ap 
“Oiapmuin, “ no neunpamn pin cleaf nib.” Ro cuipean naoine 
05 icppain an conna, aguf ap n-reacc no po tog 'Oiapnmm imp 
a na Idirii e, a^up po ib neoc ap, ajup po ibeanap cac an cum 
oite ne. 

3. Translate into English : — 

CCnn pin no labaip ]2ionn, a^uf ip e po pain: “ CC Oip'n,” ap 
p6, “ PSaoit no na cpi peninmib ■daiii” “ Ilf p^aoilpean,” ap 
Oipn, “ oip po cuip "Oiapimun seapa opm gan aon taod na 
^-cein^eotan pein no pgaoitean naiii.” 

4. Translate into Englisli : — 

T>o £tuaip Thapmum a^up ^pdmne pompa lap pn, a^up nf 
neacanap nap lin'le on m-baite aniac an nan a nubaipc ^puinne, 
“ ac&im pein nom cop, a riiic IK “Obuibne.” “Ip mam an cpdn 
copta, a Shpamne,” ap “Oiapmum, “ agup pit anoip ap no 
ceajjtac. 

5. Translate into Englisli : — 

Ip mam cupcaoi ap 5-cut aicne T)e lonnap 50 5-coiriieunpan pib 
bup n-^ndtu^an pein. 

0 a lapupatenn riiapbap na pdme ajup rabap no ctoeaib ap 
na naoimb cuptap cu^an. 
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Section C. 

6. Translate into English : — 

CCn noi£ lean 50 ni-bein coipce maii a^at a m-btiabna? 

CCbaip 50 bpuil puacn, no pta^ndn, no pun 615111 eile opr, asup 
nac mam lean nut aniac mp an oroce. 

7. Translate into English : — 

CCm no bi paot-cu 50 cfocpac ag atpan caopac noc no riiapb 
pe, no jpeaniuig cncmi ni 50 nain^ean ann a pcopnac, noc no 
cuip a bpem an-iiidip e. Oo pspean pe 50 mail, a5up no tjtuoh 
pe 50 h-apn aip ^ac mte betteac pan riiacaipe poipicin aip. 

Section D. 

8. Parse fully the following words which, occur in Question 2: — 

pi on, tongaib, and, amac and no neuiipamti. 

9. Decline the noun moin, a bog, and compare the adjective beag, 
■ little. 

10. Conjugate the verb cuip, put, in the Indicative Mood, future 
tense, active voice. 
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Exami- 

nation 
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Male 
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TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 

Ono hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only Jive questions to be attempted. The Examiner will read 
only the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value, ten marks beinq allowed 
for each. 

Mr. Sui.livan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Ckoiue, District Inspector. 

1. The circular measure of an angle is 1-3246, find the number of 
degrees and minutes in its complement (ir=3-1416). 

2. If cosec «=3 f, find the value of cos 0 and cot 0. 

3. Show that — 

(coseo 0 + sec 0)- , . . „ 

i wn ~-=l + 2 sin 9 cos9. 

coseo -0 + sec 2 0 

from ° hanSeS “ sign aai1 value of 008 S - sin 0 as S increases 

5. Show that tan A=tan (air + A). 

6. Knd the number of degrees in the angle subtended at the centra 
of a C m. cle ( radlus 10 leet ) by an arc 1 foot 2 inches in length 

of each 10 anSleS ° f a trianSl ° are as 3 ’ 5 ’ 7 > tiud the oir O“lar measure 
8. Show that — ■ 

1 + c ot 60° _ /I + cos 30" 

1 - cot 60“ V 1 - cos 30“' 

®' . Fin< ? V 10 . dis *“ ee between two points on the earth’s equator 
differing m longitude by 12“ 24’, assuming that the earth's diameter = 
702b miles and jr = -f. 

1 0. Given sec a A + cosec 2 A = L', find values of A. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND HYGIENE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N .B— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will read 
only the first five answers left uneancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value, ten marks beinq allowed 
for each. 


Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cox, District Inspector. 

of tlifa?' 1 ^ 11 ll0W Wmd; T& * n> and dcca y in g‘ refuse influence the purity 

2, What is the standard temperature of a healthy human, body? 
How is that temperature affected by climate? Why do we need a 
constant supply of oxygen for the blood? 

, i ^ \ "^bat 31 , e Peptic Glands? How does their secretion affect 

the food which is eaten? 

4 What is the chief use of clothing? Name three principal 
mateiials of which clothing is made; and say how far they fulfil this 
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5. In the case of an invalid who cannot be moved, how should you -Ap pend ix. 

change the bed clothes? Describe the best way to warm a garment Section in., 
before putting it on the patient. — 

6. Describe three different ways of investing small savings. ®“” 1_ 

7. Mention, in connection with food, clothing, and tile feet, some Questions, 

precautions which help to ward off a cold. 'fair 

8. When, may Amusements be described as beneficial; and when Teachers. 

not? C a Papers. 

9. What do you know about the red corpuscles of the blood? NewPro- 

10. Describe the air cells of the lungs; and mention what the blood sramme. 
gains and parts with through their provision. 


VIL— Questions set to Third Year Monitors. 


' PENMANSHIP.— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this paper. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Rogebs, District Inspector. 


Section HL, 

vn. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

anil Female 
Monitors. 

D Papers* 


Transcribe : — ■ 

Loudon, 

Dear Sir. 10th April, 1872. 

I have to thank you for the copy of your complete edition of 
Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, which I found on reaching home last 
evening, and especially for the inscription therein with which you 
have honoured me. 

I will do my best towards reading these noble volumes worthily ; 
and welcome so fair an occasion for studying once more, and with such 
excellent assistance, the Poet who fascinated me in mv youth, and of 
whom my reverence remains undiminished, and my estimate scarcely 
altered after twenty long years. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

James Thompson. 


W. M. Rosetti, Esq. 
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VII. 
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DICTATION AND SPELLING BOOK SUPERSEDED 

50 Marks (including 20 for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this subject. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be aUemple,/. The Examiner will, read 
only the first five answers lejt so cancelled. The. questions 
ill this payer are all of equal value, six marks beiiuj allowed 
for each. 

Mr. Dewar. Head Inspector. 

Mr. Worsley, District Inspector. 


1. Explain how the spelling of the following words is determined 
by their etymology: — vigilance , credible , valour. 

2. What reason does Dr. Sullivan give for the doubling of the 
letter l in counselling 1 Write out the rule to which the spelling of 
this word is an exception. 

3. Write notes on the spelling of the following words: — inquire 

misspell , almost. 1 

4. What is the reason of the second rule of spelling? Illustrate 
your answer by an example. 

5. Write out the rule for spelling, or exception to rule, exemplified 
in the following words: — likeness , retrieve, courageous. 

6. Write notes on the spelling of the following words in italics'. 

beauteous , the Sicilies, the Atlas Insurance Company. 

7. Explain clearly how Dr. Sullivan accounts for. the spelling of the 
words entire and replete. 

8. Write notes on the spelling of the following participles of verbs : 
— enjoying, frolicked , hieing. 

9. In what grammatical inflections is the first rule for spelling 
exemplified? Illustrate each case by an example. 

10. Write out the rule of spelling exemplified in the word admir - 


DICTATION. — 20 Marks. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Worsley, District Inspector. 

To the observing and imaginative traveller, Ireland must present a 
great number of peculiarities of aspect which will not fail to excite 
his notice, and impress themselves indelibly upon Iris mind. The 
scantiness of wood— for its natural timber has nearly all disappeared 
—and the abundance of water, are two of the characteristics that will 
most strike him; and, next to these, the great extent of prospect 
usually afforded to the eye. Sparkling streams are visible every- 
where^ and shining lakes and noble rivers come into view in rapid 
succession ; while ranges of blue mountains are rarely wanting to 
bound the distant horizon. 

The colours with which nature has painted the surface of our island 
are equally peculiar. There is no variety of green, whether of depth 
or vivid brightness, which is not to be found covering it. They are 
hues which can be seen nowhere else in equal force; and even our 
ogs w ich are so numerous, with all their mutations of colour — now 
^ . e ’ re( *> or brown, or black — by their vigorous contrasts, give 

additional beauty and life to the landscape, and. assist in imparting 
to it a sort of natural individuality. - • 
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GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — In addition to the question in Parsing, namely, No. 1, which is 
compulsory, only four questions are to be attempted. The 
Examiner will read only the Parsing and the first four other 
answers left uncancelled. The questions in this paper are all 
of equal value , twelve marks being allowed for each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Beatty, District Inspector. 

1. It is probable that, when this great work was begun, which must 
have been many hundred years ago , there was some religion among 
this people, for they gave it the name of a temple, and have a tradi- 
tion that it was designed for men to pay their devotions in. 

Parse fully the words in italics. (It is not allowable to parse, 
instead of a word given, one substituted for it.) 

2. Correct (giving your' reasons) or justify the following expres- 
sions : — 

(a.) She always appears amiably. 

(b.) He was heard say worse things. 

(c.) I believed it to be she. 

(d.) I have no interests but that of truth and virtue. 

3. Write down (in columns) the past tense and past participle of 
each of the following verbs : — 

meet, hurt, sweep, forbear, grow, sling. 

4. State in full the rule with regard to the formation of the plural 
of nouns ending in o; and mention at least four exceptions to the 
rule. 

5. Define the following classes of Adjectives : — 

(a.) Cardinal Numeral; 

(&.) Ordinal Numeral; 

(c.) Pronominal; 
and give an example of each. 

6. Frame sentences to illustrate the use as adverbs of: — little, 
best, more, ill. 

7. Give six instances of Nouns being used as Adjectives. 

8. State fully the force of the Pluperfect Tense and of the Second 
Future Tense. 

9. Give an instance of each of the following: — 

(a.) The Nominative Absolute; 

(b.) A Double Comparative; 

(c.) An Objective Case after an Interjection. 

10. Name the two parts of Syntax, and give a definition of each. 


Appendix. 

Section KL 
VII. 
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GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

Two Lours allowed for this paper. 

f the map-drawing questions is compulsory. In addition 
t only four questions are to be attempted. The Examiner 
l read only the answer to the map-dr awing question and 
first four other answers left uncancelled . The questions 
this paper are all of equal value , twelve marks being 
Igned to each. 

Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Murphy, District Inspector. 

1. Draw an outline map of Ireland, showing the principal coast 
features of Connaught and Munster. 

2. Mark, upon the outline map supplied to you, the Orange, Niger, 
and Zambesi rivers; Capetown, Sierra Leone, and Durban; Abys- 
sinia, and Natal. 

3. Draw out a neat diagram showing how the seasons are produced, 
and add short explanatory notes. 

4. What industries flourish on the Severn and Clyde? Name 
towns of importance on these rivers. 

5. Where are Cronstadt, Simla, Auckland, Palermo, Ava, and Kiga? 

6. Explain (a) how the length of the earth’s circumference was 
determined; (b) why degrees of longitude vary in length. 

7. Describe as accurately as possible the position of Seychelles and 
Madeira Islands ; Delagoa Bay and Gulf of Pechili ; the Eraser and 
Amur rivers. 

8. What countries supply us with (a) coffee; (5) sugar; and (c) 
wines? 

9. Describe the exact position of Melbourne, Patna, Manilla, and 
Aden ; and say what you know about two of these places. 

10. In what counties are F almouth, Peterhead, Eton, Wrexham, 
Galashiels, and Bristol? For what are these towns noted? 


Appendix. 

Section m., 

vn. 

Exami- 

rntioii N.B.— One c 

Qnestions. 

to l 

Ma Ic o/io Jt 

and Female , 

Monitors. the 

D Papers. . 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will read 
only the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in this 
paper are all of equal value , ten marks being ailoived for each. 
The first question must be attempted by all candidates. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McAlister, District Inspector. 

1. As an exercise in composition, give in your own words the sub- 
stance of the Essay on Clubs, or write a description of your present 
school and its routine. 

2. “Upon my return, home, I fell into a profound contemplation 
on the evils that attend these superstitious follies of Mankind.” 
Quote, or give a summary of, the remainder of the passage. 

3. What were the three tasks which the Spectators correspondent 
in the essay on " Sign Posts ” proposes to accomplish ? 
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4. Quote, or give the substance of, the satire on the dress of the 
women of the period contained in the essay “ Indian Kings in Eng- 
land.” 

5. (a) “ Those greater numbers that palliate their want of busi- 
ness with a pretence to such chamber-practice 

(h.) “ Strange that one who has all the birds and beasts in nature 
to choose out of, should live at the sign of an ens ration is” 

Give the context in which these passages occur, and explain the 
meaning of the words Italicised. 

6. “ Are not these, O Mirzah, habitations worth contending for ” ? 
Describe the habitations here referred to>. 

7. With the rules- of what other clubs does the Spectator compare 
those of the Two-penny Club? 

8. Explain, as you would to a class : — 

(a.) “ A surly choleric fellow generally makes choice of a bear.” 
(b.) “ Several brevets have been granted for the converting of subal- 
terns into scarf-officers.” 

9. Quote from “ The Deserted Village ” the passage in which Gold- 
smith bids farewell to poetry. 

10. Complete the couplets in which the following lines occur : — 
(a.) But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride. 

(b.) Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught. 

(c.) Those matted woods where birds forget to sing. 

(d.) The fond companion of his helpless years. 

(e.) And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 


ARITHMETIC. — 100 Marks. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 

KB.— Only five questions to he attempted. The Examiner will read 
only the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value , twenty marks being assigned 
to each. Brief explanatory notes of your ivork should be 
given. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Hr. D. P. Fitzgerald, District Inspector. 

1. Find, by Practice, the cost of making a fence 13 miles 7 furlongs 
25 perches long, at .£27 18s. Ad. per mile. 

2. Find the rent of 1714- English acres at £1 4s. 6d. per Irish acre. 

3. The prime factors of two numbers are respectively 2, 5, 11, 11, 
1/ and 2, 2, 5, 11, 13. Express, in factors, the Least Common 
Multiple of tee numbers. 

4. If *0625 lb. cost *458s., find the cost of 0375 of a ton. 

in°’ ?‘ V k° w U1UG ^ does the commercial discount on a bill of £445 
s. , due 3 months lienee, exceed the true discount on tee same bill, 
tne rate of interest being 5 per cent. ? 

>J ‘ M hat vulgar fraction would, if multiplied by *2916 give the 
samo result as . 

If of I . *ofl* . 
ttofirttofi*. 
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7. If a beam of timber 374 ft. long, 2^ ft. wide, and 1J- ft thick 
, ueigh 10 cwt., find the weight oi another beam which measures' 100 ft' 

long, 3 ft. 4 ins. wide, a-ncl 3 ft. thick, each cubic foot of the latter 
weighing 1J times as much as one of the former. 

8. Reduce f- of 4 of 3J 02 . Avoirdupois to the decimal of ^ lb 

Avoirdupois. 2 

9. Add together 3*243, *2027, and *5. 

10. If a person whose income is £365 a year spend £8 16s. 3d. a 
week for the first 20 weeks, to what must he limit his daily expendi- 
ture for the rest of the year so as not to be in debt at the end of it- 


ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.E .—Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will read 
only the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions 
in this paper are all of equal value , twenty marks being assigned 
to each. Brief explanatory notes of your ivork should be given. 

Mr. Dewar, Head Inspector. 

Mr. D. P. Fitzgerald, District Inspector. 

1. Explain fully, as you would to a class, how to multiply £7 
195. Id. by 467. Give the reason for each step in the process. 

2. What is the least number that must be added to 275,000 to 
make it divisible by 369 without a remainder? 

What is the least number that must be subtracted from 275,000 
to make it so divisible? 

3. (a.) Explain the term Greatest Common Measure. 

(b.) Find the Greatest Common Measure of 2072, 2331, and 
9250. 

4. A person lent £120, and after a certain time received £126 
6s. 3d. for principal and interest; the rate of interest being 3$ per 
cent., how long was the money lent (simple interest)? 

5. What decimal bears the same ratio to 2i that 1 rood 10 perches 
bears to 42 acres 2 roods 1 

6. A contractor engages to build a wall 1,960 ft. long in 19 days, 
and for that purpose hires 60 men. After 1 1 days he found that only 
840 feet had been built. Plow many additional men must lie employ 
to finish the work in the stipulated time? 

7. A man bought a farm containing 61 acres 2 roods for £1,500, 
and sold a plot of 5 acres 20 poles at a gain of 334 per cent.; find the 
price of the plot sold. 

8. 19 lb. 7 oz. of gold at £3 15 s. per oz. are mixed with 51b. 3oz. of 
silver at 3s. 4 d. per oz. An ornament weighing 14y~ oz. is made from 
this alloy If the cost of workmanship adds one-half to the value of 
the ornament, find its cost 1 

9. Express as a circulating decimal the difference between the square 
of *7 and the square of *7. 

10. Find the True Present Worth of £276 10s. 5 d. duo in 219 days 
at 3J per cent, 
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GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 50 Marks. 


Appendix. 

Section III., 
VII. 


Two hours allowed for this paper. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


N.B .— Only five quest-inns to be attempted , of which one and not more 
than two must be in Section B, and one and not more than 
two in Section C. The Examiner will read only the first 
five answers left uncancelled. The questions in this paper 
are all of equal value, ten marks being assigned to each . 


Male. 

Monitors. 

D Papers. 


Dr. Alexander, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cussen, District Inspector. 

Section A. 

1. Prove that equal triangles on the same base and on the same 
side of it are between the same parallels. 

2. The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, and if 
the equal sides be produced, the external angles below the base shall 
be equal. Prove this proposition. 

3. If a right line intersecting two right lines makes the exterior 
angle equal to its corresponding interior angle, or makes two interior 
angles on the same side equal to two right angles, the two right lines 
are parallel. Prove. 

4. Write out the three postulates, and the twelfth axiom, namely, 
that which speaks of one straight line meeting two other straight 
lines. Explain and illustrate by a diagram what is meant by a 
“ Supplementary Angle," and by a “ Complementary Angle ” 


Section B. 

5. Through two given points in two parallels, draw two straight 
lines forming a rhombus with the parallels. 

6. If a diagonal of a parallelogram be either equal to a side or less 
than a side of the same figure, that diagonal is less than the other. 
Prove. 

7. Given the sum of the side and perpendicular of an equilateral 
triangle; construct it. 


Section C. 

8. The sides of a quadrilateral taken in order are 27, 36, 30, and 25 
feet- respectively ; and the angle contained by the first two sides is & 
right angle. Find the area. 

* s a five-sided figure ; the following lengths are in feet:- • 
AC =16, AD = 12, the perpendiculars from B and D on AC are 8 *4 
and 4*6 respectively, and the perpendicular from E on AD is 5 feet. 
Fmd the area. 

10. The sides of a triangle are 5 feet, 12 feet, and 13 feet. Find 

the area. 
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Appendix, 

Section III., 
TIL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


ALGEBRA. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 


Monitors. N.B . — Only five questions to he attempted. The Examiner ivill read 
D Papers. only the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 

this paper are all of equal value , ten marks being allowed 
for each. 


Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. McClintock, District Inspector. 

1. If a - 4, h = 6, c = 0, find the value of — 

f a 2 + b' 2 ^a-b __ (a + 6) 2 - (a - b) 2 | ^ j_ /a 3 - b- c- 
J a' 1 - b' 2 a + b a 3 - b 3 — 28 J 4 sj a + c 

2. Reduce ~ to its lowest terms. 

\2x d + 4® a - 3 a 2 x - a 2 

3. Extract the square root of — 

4ft 4 + 4 d 2 b — 1 2a‘ 2 (‘. + b* + 4 ci-bc - Qbc + 2b‘ 2 c + 9c 2 + b 2 c 2 - 66c' 2 . 

4. The product of two algebraic expressions is — 

8« 4 + 2ft 2 i 3b 2 - 5) - 3 b* (3b 2 + 2) + 3, 
and one of these expressions is 4ft 2 — 3 b z — 3. Find the other. 

5. Two men receive the same sum, but if one of them were to 
receive 14 shillings more and the other 14 shillings and 2 pence less, 
the former would receive three times as much as the latter. What 
sum did each receive? 


6. Reduce to its simplest form— 

3 1 x - 2 _2 

2(rc - 1) 2(x + 1) + x* + 1 x 

7. Divide the product of — 

ab i , ab 

a + and o 

a- b a+b 


by n s 6 2 ( , V 

\ft-6 a+b ) 


8. Solve the equation- 


x-+2 ^ 2 _ x 
1 — 9a; 2 9 1 + 3a; 


9. 


Solve the equation — 


x — a 2 
bx 


a~ + x _ 

~b 



10. In paying two bills, one of which exceeded the other by one- 
third the less, the change out of a £5 note was half the difference 
of the bills. What were their amounts? 
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Appendix. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — 50 Marks. SectionUL 

vn. 

Two hours allowed for this paper Exami- 

nation 

Only five questions to be attempted , one of which must be either < ^ ue f^ ns * 

No. 1 or No. 2. The Examiner will read only the first five Monitors, 
answers left uncancelled t or the first four only if the condition D Papers 
as to Question 1 or Question 2 be not fid filled. The questions 
in this paper are all of equal value, ten marks being allowed for 
each. 


Mr. Eardley, Head Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

1. Journalise the following entries: — 

<£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Jan. 1. I have on hand cash, . . . 200 0 0 

Sugar, 36 cwts., . . . . 72 0 0 

272 0 0 

„ 2. Sold J. Thomson, 13 cwts. at .£2 10*. . . 32 10 0 

Bought of W. Jameson, 15 cwts. at £1 15s. for 

cash, . . . . . . . . 26 5 0 

„ 4. Bought of W. Jameson, 6 cwts. at £1 18s., . 11 8 0 

„ 5. Sold J. Thomson for cash, 17 cwts. at £2 5s., . 38 5 0 

„ 6. Took stock, and found on hand — 

£ s. d. 

Cash, 212 0 0 

Sugar, 27 cwb., . . . . . 54 0 0 

266 0 0 

2. Post these transactions in the necessary Ledger accounts, and 
close the accounts. 

3. What information is afforded by the balances of the following 
accounts: — Cash, Win. Robertson, Profit and Lossl 

4. Explain clearly how entries are traced from Waste Book to 
Journal, from Journal to Ledger, and from one part of the Ledger, 
to another. 

5. "What is meant by my “net estate, 5 ' and how is it found? 

6. "When closing my accounts, I find that John Cooke owes me 
£150 : how does this debt appear in my new hooks? 

7 . Explain how Real Accounts are closed, and why ; and mention 
one that forms an exception to the general rule. 

8. What are Fictitious Accounts? Name some, and state which is 
the most important of them. 

9. I hold W. Donnelly’s Acceptance for £280, and get it discounted 
at the Ulster Bank, for £263 4-s. Journalise this transaction. 

10. When are Personal Accounts necessary, and why ; and what i3 
the rule for making entries in such accounts? 
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, AGRICULTURE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will read 
only the first Jive answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value, ten marks being allowed for 
each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Kelly, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the method of treating potatoes from the time they are 
raised until they are finally stored. 

2. How may the blank spaces in a plot of mangles be filled? • 

3. Specify the precautions to be taken against mustiness in the 
case of barley. 

4. What are the chief rules to be observed in haymaking? 

5. What is the method recommended for making a manure heap in 
the field 1 

6. How is cauliflower (a) propagated, (5) protected from frost, 
(c) hardened? 

7. Give the names and properties of some of the principal kinds of 
apples. 

8. State what you know of the Welsh breed of cattle. 

9. How is rennet prepared and used? 

10. Discuss the merits and defects of privet and hornbeam as hedge 
plants. 


METHODS OF TEACHING.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

— Only five questions to be attempted. The Examiner will read- 
only the first five answers left uncancelled. The questions in 
this paper are all of equal value, twelve marks being allowed for 
each. 

Mr. Sullivan, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hughes, District Inspector. 

1. What are the advantages claimed for simultaneous reading? 
How is it carried on? 

2. Indicate the uses of Oral Spelling '(a) in the Junior Classes, and 
(5) in the Senior Classes. 
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3. One of the instructions in teaching Writing is, “ attend to 
details.” Specify the details mentioned in the Handbook on School 
Management. 

4. How would you make use of the Ball frame in giving first lessons 
in Arithmetic? 

5. What methods would you adopt to secure the attention of the 
entire class during a reading lesson? 

6. In questioning on the context of a lesson the teacher has a 
« double task ” before him. What is this double task, and how is it 
carried out by a good teacher? 

7. What are the advantages of Transcription when properly 
taught? 

8. There are several ways of receiving answers at a mental arith- 
metic lesson. Give these, and say which you consider the best, and 
why. 

9. Mention the advantages of committing pieces of poetry to 
memory. 

10. How should Long Division he introduced to Third Class? 
Illustrate your answer by an example. 


NEEDLEWORK. 

Time allowed, seven horns. 

Mr. Stronge, Head Inspector. 

Miss Prendergast, Directress of Needlework. 


Sewing (40 Marks). 

As a test of proficiency in this branch candidate will have to 
execute, on material supplied by Superintendent, a specimen, of each 
of the following: — Hemming , tup-sewing, stitching, running (a seam 
run and felled, and a tuck), a buttonhole (barred at one end, and 
rounded at the other) ; sewing on gathers (also known as “ stocking- 
on ”) ; one buttonhole and one inch of each of the stitches will he 
accepted as a sufficient amount of work, and candidate will do well 
not to attempt more, as she would thereby occupy time required^ for 
the other branches of this subject. A small patch (about one inch 
and a half square) is to be tacked on, and sewn round one-quarter of 
the outer, and one-quarter of the inner side of the patch, so as to 
complete one comer of it. 

Candidate’s examination number is to be plainly marked upon an 
unworked portion of the specimen. 
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Appendix. Knitting and Darning (30 Marks). 

Section UX, 

25 Candidate, having provided herself with a piece of knitting in 
Exami- progress, viz., the leg of a baby’s sock, with heel begun, is required 
nation to turn and complete this heel in the presence of the Superintendent 
ijaeS-ioM. picking up stitches for foot, and knitting three or four rounds of it’ 
Mmttrn Tlle sock shollld have securely stitched to it a label about one inch 
— ' broad, and one and a half inches long, of white tape or calico, clearly 
D Papers, marked with candidate’s examination number. Before beginning to' 
turn the heel of the sock, candidate will present it to the Superinten- 
dent to be marked by him. (The candidate must he careful not to 
neglect doing this.) 

The Superintendent will supply candidate with a small piece of 
stocking web, which, for convenience of working, she can tack (right 
side down) upon paper, cutting a square out of the middle of the 
paper to enable her to see the progress of the dam upon the right side 
as she works from the wrong. She is to dam a round hole, not smaller 
than a threepenny-piece nor larger than a sixpence, running the dam 
in each direction to about half an inch beyond the hole, and leaving 
short loops for shrinkage. Both sock and darn, when finished, are 
to be attached, by a few strong stitches, to the specimen of sewing. 


Cutting-out and Dressmaking (40 Marks). 

Paper for these tests will be supplied. Both specimens are to be 
tacked together with needle and thread; no pins are to he left in 
them. 

Candidate will be required to cut out a man’s shirt (which may be 
half size only, if preferred), and (for dressmaking test) a closely-fit- 
ting bodice for grown person, with long sleeves. One half of the 
bodice and one sleeve will he accepted as a sufficient test. On each 
article she will mark distinctly her examination number. 

She is requested to comply as exactly as possible with all require- 
ments mentioned above. 
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Examined. 

Number who 
scored 50 per 
cent, or above 
and passed in 
all essential 
subjects. 

Number who 
scored 65 per 
cent, or above, 
and passed in 
all essential 
subjects. 

Ptfaj. 
50 jk4 

or at- 

X 

M. 

P. 

Total. 

J1 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 


Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

*■ | F.tf, 

1897, . 

6 

- 

0 

6 


6 

100 

- 

100 j 

112 

135 

247 

81 

109 

190 

48 

62 

110 


I'i' 

1698, . 1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

100 

100 

100 

324 

243 

567 

315 

239 

554 

223 

165 

3S8 

97-2 9-::r 

1 

1899, . j 

* 


S 

3 

- 

3 

100 

- 

100 

369 

291 

650 

325 

266 

591 

its;) 

143 

306 

as- -Sl‘4ji 

44' 

1900, . ! 

_L 

— 

7 

5 

1 

6 I 

100 

50 

85-7 

358 

300 

C5S 

346 

1. 

623 

264 

193 

457 
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M. 
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06 

55 

131 

* i 

1897, 

88 

49 

is: 

* 

1898, 

123 

73 
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38 

25 

G3 
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86 

53 
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